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A Serene Started It 


N a dull, rainy 

day in Glasgow, Yj, 
many years ago, a 
Scotchman wearing 
an odd-looking cloak 
sauntered along in the 
drizzle. 

His good neighbors 
wondered what he 
could be about. 
Doubtless they 
thought him daft. 
Little did they know 
how much he was to 
add to the future 
comfort of the world. 
For this was the first 
practical test of 
Charles Macintosh’s 
discovery that rubber could be 
fabricated. 


Rainproof coats came into favor 
very slowly. Rubber was expensive, 
the wearing qualities of the rubber- 
ized fabrics of that day were poor, 
and the styles were hideous. The 
old caped “macintosh” soon grew 
brittle and leaked. 


What an improvement today! 


The United States Rubber Com- 
pany makes weather coats of standard, 
well proved, durable materials, tail- 
ored to satisfy every taste. Among 
them are weather coats for 
all people and all services 
—from the light-weight 
garments that modish 
women wear to the heavy 
storm coats used for hard 
work—or play. 








United States Rubber Company 


The making o 
thousands and thou- 
sands of weather coat: 
is a great business by) 
itself. But it is only 
one of the many 
activities of the 
United States Rubber 
Company, the larg- 
est rubber manu- 
facturer in the 
world. 


Included in the 
output of its 47 facto- 
ries are also all styles 
of rubber footwear, 
canvas rubber- 
soled shoes, tires 
for automobiles, 
motor trucks and all other vehi- 
cles, druggists’ rubber goods, in- 
sulated wire, soles and heels, 
belting, hose, packing, mechan- 
ical and moulded rubber goods 
of every description. 


fo furnish this vast output the 
United States Rubber Company has 
built up an immense organization, 
based on a foundation laid 74 
years ago. Some of its units are 
especially skilled and equipped for 
the production of one kind of 
rubber goods, some for another. 
Butevery unit in the 
United States Rubber Sys- 
tem is guided and domi- 
nated by this fundamenta! 
policy: the standard of 
quality must be main- 
tained. 












INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 
able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 
tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty any more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of: dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer's promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
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From Friend to Friend 


MEN WHO HELP 

This is the third of a series of ar- 
ticles I have prepared for this page 
about some of the people whose co- 
operstion has made it possible for me 
to deliver so good a paper as Success- 
ful Farming each month at so small 
a cost to you. 

In the two previous articles I have told 

you about the work of the rural mail 

carriers and of Carol Preston and the 

people in his mailing department in get- 

ting Successful Farming to you promptly 
month. 

Preston gets the names of our subscrib- 
ers from the ey Xe department 
which is in charge of E. F. Corbin. Corbin 
was my stenographer when Preston first 
came to work for Successful Farming. 

After he had been with me about a year 
and a half he was offered a better job with 
another publication, and while I hated to 
lose him I couldn’t afford to pay him any 
more money, and was to see him get 
a chance at something better. He stayed 
on his new job for about eight years and 
became peers Sanaa manager of the publi- 
eation that hired him. In the meantime 
Successful Farming had been growing and 
I needed a subscription manager who 
knew the farmers and who believed in 
Successful Farming. 

When Corbin applied for the job I/4 
decided he was just the man. That was 
five years ago and he has been the head of 
the subscription department ever since. 

From 125 to 145 ple are employed 
in Corbin’s subscription de: ment now. 
It is divided into various sub-departments 
so that each person or group has a ial 
duty to perform. One group sends out 
literature and letters about the paper to 
people who are not yet subscribers. 
Another group keeps track of our old 
subscribers to see that they do not miss a 

copy of the paper when they renew. Still 
other groups put the names of subscribers 
on stencil cards and send them to the mail- 
ing department and put file numbers on 
your subscription orders and letters and 
put them away where they can be found 
= te minute if we need to refer to them. 

up is kept busy changing ad 
ay ose of our subscribers who have 
when There are a lot of these amon 
our more than 800,000 subscribers an 
this group must see that none of them miss 


@ paper. 
Ween were to come into the office tony 
Corbin or one of his assistants, Mr. F 
or Mr. Hunnicutt, could teing your your 
original subscription to you in less 
five minutes and tell you all about it. 
They could do the same thing with any 
one of our more than 800,000 su , 
When Corbin was my ‘stenographer in 
the early days, we didn’t have many 
subscribers and the paper wasn’t as my 
asitisnow. The subscription department 
only employe@ @ few people and I didn’t 
have much belp in looking after it. 





Now the work requires a big force of | A 
people and a big room 60x75 feet. Just 
as soon as the new addition to the building 


know you from the| 8a 
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THIS ISSUE 
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An Engineer's Opinion 


This letter from an eminent engineer is typical of the experience of thousands of 
Maxwell owners. It covers the vital points of the Maxwell Car—the points in 
which you, as an automobile buyer, should be interested. 


“When I heard about the wonderful value in the 
1916 Maxwell Car I commenced to investigate, with the 
result that I sold the roadster I used to own to buy 
what I consider a more efficient car, the Maxwell. 

“I placed my order and was fortunate in receiving 
through your live-wire agent, Mr. Lustbeum, of this 
city, the first 1916 runabout im this section of the country. 
I was favorably wumpressed and pleased with my car 
from the start, and now, after several months of service, 
I am entirely convinced that my judgment was right 
in replacing my other car with a Maxwell for a busi- 
ness car 

“As industrial engineer for the Consolidated Gas 
Company of New Jersey, I must have a car that will 
give me service throughout the entire year, winter as 
well as summer. My operation is hard on a car, as I 
drive it every month of the year, through storm as well 
as clear weather, and through muddy as well as smooth, 
dry roads. My mileage per gallon is necessarily low 
proportionally because I have a great many calls to 
make winch of course necessitates many starts and 
stops, which tend to make poor efficiency records; this 
18 also accompamed by consdcrable idling of the engine. 
However, for four months of operation I have averaged 
twenty-three miles to one gallon of gasohne, which is 
considerably higher than I was able to obtain with my 
other car 


Touring Car, $595 - 


“The self-starter equipment throughout on my 
Maxwell is apparently well constructed and to date 
has given me no trouble at all, and yet I see every day 
other cars laid up with starting and ignition trouble. 

“The points that appeal to me more strongly as I 
continue to drive my Maxwell are: The ease of opera- 
tion; low maintenance cost; the advantage of dermount- 
able rims and one-man top, the cool effect derived on 
warm days in the driving compartment due to the 
double ventilating windshield; the high tension magneto 
entirely separate from the lighting and starting system; 
the truly irreversible steering wheel, a great asset in 
sandy and muddy roads, and most important, the high) 
efficiency in the consumption of gasoline and oil. 

“In my opinion the 1916 Maxwell Car is by far the 
best buy and greatest value for the money of any make 
of automobile made in the United States this year, 
when the matter is carefully considered from every 
standpoint. I remain, 

“Yours very truly, 
; “HAROLD W DANSER 
“Long Branch, N. J.” 


The Maxwell will serve you as it is serving Mr, 


Danser—as it is serving thousands of vothers all over, 
the country 


Roadster, $580 


Write for Catalog No. T of the Complete Maxwell Line 


Slaxwell 


Motor Company Inc. Detroit . Mich. 
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Che Spirit of Christmas 
QWhen hickerings cease, and cross-purposes lose their snarls and 
become straight again, and maledictions fade out and henedictions fade in; 
When there’s joy in making others happy and pain in selfishness; 
When burdens drop from {weary shoulders and smiles burn brightly 
thru the cold, grey ash of misgibings; @[When discord gises fray to 
tuneful harmony--and joys are like they used to be--and the mellofo 
happiness of thr: long xpi comes romping up te its place near the hearth; 
QWhen hearts sing songs and souls find Gast contentment, {without 
alfays profoundly reasoning foly; that is the erux of the pear--the gold 
that has been milled out of the seasons--the goal at the long trail’s end-- 
qtr sn of ee ee of the aes LLOYD KENYON JONES 
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be a Reo! 


fon ges 0 Se nee 
the minute, are thinking of accepting as a substitute a car 
that is your “second choice’’? 

Or are you one of those who think perhaps you can get as good 
value in some automobile of lesser reputation? 

If you are in doubt on any point, let us just say this: 

Take a Reo, and have it made in any other factory—and it 
wouldn’t be a Reo. 

It isn’t design alone—there are no radical features of design 
in Reo cars. 

Nor is it factory equipment—all automobile factories have 
about the same machines. Reo, being a leader, is always a few 
months ahead of most——but machinetooals are practically standard. 
Nor could one say that Reo mechanics are all more skilled— 
others can hire good mechanics too. 

That’s why we say that if you took Reo design and Reo speci- 
fications and had the car made up in some other plant, still it 
would not be a Reo. 

It’s the Reo spirit—that indefinable but still tangible thing that 
pervades the whole Reo organization from General Manager 
down to the Last Man in the Shops, that gives to this product 
the quality that has come to be known as Reo. 


ne ee ee 
factor. 


It is the desire of the Reo Folk tp make the best automobiles 

it is possible to make. 

Not the most, but the best. Not quantity, but quality, is the 

Reo goal. 

And every Reo man—from the Chief Engineer to the Final 

Inspector—is imbued with that spirit, is actuated by that 

desire to make good, dependable automobiles. Better than others. 

Visit the Reo plant. You will be welcome—the doors are 

alwayg open. Reo Folk, proud of their work, are glad to show 

you Note the atmosphere of the place. Watch the 
to the remarks you'll hear. 

No one asks—“How many did we make yesterday?” as you hear 

in so many factories nowadays. 

For that isn’t: the thought uppermost in the minds of Reo 

workmen. 


It’s how many parts were discarded, turned back by the inspe~- 
tors—because of some error so slight it would “pass” in most 


There's no secret—no necromancy—about Reo quality or how it 
gets into the product. 

It’s the result of that fervent desire of the Reo Folk to make 
Reo cars excel—and the eternal vigikance that results from that 
desire—that is responsible for Reo quality, Reo stability, Reo 
low cost of upkeep, and finally, Reo preference—Reo demand. 


Is it any wonder that Reo cars ave known as ““The Gold Standard 
of Values”’? 


Reo Motor Car Company 
Lansing, Michigan 
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r HE thing for you to do is to get your prices 





CONSERVING FARM PRODUCTS 


A Discussion of the Marketing Problem 


By ALSON SECOR 








down, and then after you get them down, 

get them down again, and then the next 
day think it over and get them down once more. 
The oftener you get your prices down, the more 
money you will have in your pocket. Work for 
yourself, not for the farmer.” 

This was the advice given last year in a circular 
to buyers of poultry sent out by the National 
Association of Car Lot Live Poultry Shippers. It 
sounds pretty narrow and selfish, doesn’t it? In 
fact, if you stop to think about it, you will wonder 
how the qn of poultry are going to get stuff 
to ship if they take no thought of the farmers 
who produce the poultry. If the farmers do not 
make money on poultry they will quit, then these 
shippers go out of business., There is a song 
called “Don’t Bite the Hand That’s Feeding You. 
There is an old adage—“Don’t kill the goose that 
lays the — eggs.” Both are pertinent right 
now in relation to the marketing problem. 

If middlemen and consumers want to play the 
game without regard to the necessary matter of 
rofits to the producers, then let them take the consequences. 

‘his is not a threat but a mere warning. The producers must 
be considered; they must mpeg ong or quit. - All the political 
hot air, all the platifudes of public pio se cannot hide the 
fact that there is going to be a food shortage if the producers 
do not make a fair living. 

Doesn’t it make you tired to hear so much about those “‘two 
blades of grass?” What profiteth a man if he make two blades 
of grass—or anything e to grow where but one grew be- 
fore, if there is no profitable sale for the extra blade? You 
all know that when you have made the extra blades, the extra 
ears, the extra bushels, pounds, tons or what not, in a year of 
plenty that the market is off—way off—and you have had that 
extra work and cost of 7 poe the extra yield for nothing. 

And when you have had an awful trimming by the elements 
of nature, and your production fell off all over the country, the 
stuff you did have to sell brought as much money as a normal 
crop. These are facts we must face. Again I repeat, we do 
not have over-production but under-consumption. The prob- 
lem is to get the surplus into the possession of those who want 
to consume it. And that never can be done by holding the 
price up by cornering the market. 

After you have raised the stuff you want to get money for 
it. You do not feed apples to hogs because they are 
hog feed but because the market will not take them. Even 
cull ry are wanted by the people—the hungry consumers 
—yet they cannot get them and you cannot afford to give them 
away so you do the next best thing, 
let the hogs harvest them. Why can- 
not consumers get them? Because the 
merchants will not buy them, be- 
cause they will not make money for 
them, There is a hitch in the market- 
ing, that is all. Is there sale for cull 
apples? Sure there is, but the apple growers’ 
associations keep them off the market for fear 
they will ruin the sale of the better grades. But 
that is not necessarily so. There are more poor 
people than rich people, therefore more market 
possibilities for the sale of the poorer grades 
than for the best grades. Culls are a by-product 
that either ought to be sold as c at cull 
prices, or made into some by-product, such 
is dried apples, cider, or vinegar. 

The poor cannot and will not pay five 
cents for one apple, but they would gladly 
give a price within reach, and that price 
would be possible if it were not for a com- 
plicated transportation and marketing situ- 
ation. This is true of all farm products, but 
while apples are on your mind, I will tell 
what they did in New York State thru the 
department of Foods and Markets of the 
New York Agricultural Society. 
Commissioner Dillon made a contract 
ith the Fruit Auction Company of New 





















VT York City to sell fruit for the producers at auction. 
The auction company got three percent for its 
services, which consisted of expert fruit auction- 
eers, sample rooms, etc., and the department of 
Markets got two percent to cover expenses. Here 
is what happened last year when there was a 
record brea ng apple crop. During August the 
buyers began “bearing” the — a it 
down—because of the supposed over supply. They 
announced in the fruit trade papers that, owing 
to the enormous crop, the producers would not 

t over $2 a barrel for grade A apples, and grade 
B would sell for $1.50. This advanced knocking 
the bottom out of prices was followed by buyers 

ing into ore and bidding for unpicked 
Fruit at from 90 cents to $2 a barrel, orchard run, 
which means, grades A and B. 

Some a. fell a poy sary “Ad ne 
game and sold choice fruit at these . ey 
of course, believed that they could not sell at all 
unless they had a market, and it looked better 
to get almost ‘nothing than to not sell at all. 
But the hero ap on the stage. The villian 
is vanquished. The commissioner of markets was rushing to 
the rescue. He sent out — that the apple crop was.worth 
at least $2.75 to $3 for grade A and from $2 to $2.25 for grade 
B, and he thought this price would be obtained in the apple 
market at auction. He organized three auction sales, one for 
September Ist, at upper Hook, one on the second at 
Gardner, and the other on the eighth at Syracuse. Buyers 
went right out and bid against each other for fruit which they 
had said was so plentiful they would not pay over $2 a barrel 
for the best. 

These sales set the pace for ores at $2.75 to $3.40 a barrel. 
Prices advanced immediately in New York City from 50 cents 
to 75 cents, and every grower benefited at least that much if 
he sold after those auctions were held in the orchards. More 
than that, orchards in the neighborhood of these sales which 
were not included in them, benefited by the prices set at these 
auctions. Publicity did it. As soon as the farmers got wise to 
values, they refused to sell at the 90 cents and $2 offers. 

In spite of the big crop, the prices went from 75 cents to 
$1.50-a barrel over the rices paid the previous year when the 
crop was not large. is, too, in face of the loss of export 
eats due to the war. This saved the New York apple growers 
at least $4,000,000 and the consumers of apples in New York 
City got their apples a third cheaper than the year before. 

Don’t you see, there was not apd Sey but under- 
consumption, and.a breaking of the middlemen’s hold-up gang 
opened the way for greater consumption and greater sales at 
larger profits to the producers? The same 
kind of a story could be told regarding the 
peach crop of New York State. The pro- 
ducers got more and the consumers paid 
less, and there was practically no fruit 
dumped as waste while in former years 
many carloads were dumped—which loss 
fell upon the growers, of course. The 
grower is always the goat. 

But this is not a New York story entirely, 
tho I could fill es with ne des- 
scription of their auction system. aybe 
that will come later. 

Out in Nebraska this fall the potato 
buyers were paying 60 cents a bushel while 
at the same time the consumers in the cities 
were paying almost that for a 
peck. The crop was light over 

uite a territory and_ prices 
should be above normal. The 
Extension service of the State 
University and the count y 
agents in cooperation with Of- 
fice of Markets of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture opened a potato pub- 
licity office at Alliance. Some- 
thing ‘happened. Publicity 
was [Continued on page #3 
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AN AFTERWORD 

; ie is the expressed desire of a majority of 
the people of Iowa, that my opponent in 

the race for Governor shall direct the busi- 

ness of the State for the ensuing two Years. 

I have no resentment toward those who 
; differed from me on the issues of this cam- 
paign; and I do not question the sincerity 
of those who thought they could not stand upon my platform 
of a bigger, better, cleaner Iowa, with good roads and pro- 
hibition as the chief planks. 

Altho defeated, I am compensated a thousand-fold by the 
friendships I have made with so many of the best people of the 
state and I feel the campaign we have made has focused at- 
tention to things advocated, so clearly and definitely that 
much has been and will be thereby contributed to the state’s 
up-building and general welfare. 

Defeat has a further compensation for me in that it enables 
me to devote all my energies to Successful Farming, and to 
pledge to our great family of readers my undivided efforts to 
make our magazine bigger, better, cleaner than ever. 

The one unpleasant feature in this campaign has been the 
outrageous exsggerations and outright falsehoods which have 
been told by our opponents. It is unfortunate that such things 
are permitted because such tactics keep good men from aspiring 
to public place and preferment. They shrink from exposing 
themselves, their families and friends to these vultures of 
polities, hence the state is denied the service of its best material 
and the professional politician is thus given a free field for his 
operations. 

But the needs of the state demand that good men continue 
to sacrifice themselves and endure these torments until the 
day shall come when public sentiment will not longer tolerate 
the methods now pursued by character assassins and political 


foot pads. 

We must find comfort in the homely philosophy that mud 
brushes off easily after it dries, and leaves never a stain. 

To be discouraged and dismayed by such deplorable tactics 
is but to better serve those who wield such weapons. Let us 


E. T. MEREDITH. 
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be undaunted. 


THE MARKETING CONFERENCE 
GAIN we call your a‘tention to the Fourth An- 
nual Marketing and Rural Credit Conference 
to be held in Sherman Hotel, Chicago, December 4-9. 
It is going to be a good one, in which more vital 
things will be thrashed out than at any previous 
meeting of its kind. 

Every interest relating to the handling of farm 
products will have a part of the program. Get to- 
gether with those who transport and sell your prod- 
ucts of the farm. We urge you to attend. 
You want to attend the Inter- 
national Livestock 
Show anyway, 


¥)% which is from De- 


cember 2-9. 
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NATIONAL CHAMBER AGRICUL- 
TURE 
ERE is need for a tiational chamber 
of agriculture. There is a tendency to- 
ward organization for every special interest 
of agriculture, and as these multiply they 
naturally wil] weaken, rather than strength- 
en, the avocation of farming in its relation 
to things of national importance. The organization of every 
class should not be discouraged, but on the other hand some 
central organization is needed so as to coordinate all farming 
interests. 

Until recently every commercial interest was a group unto 
itself. So they organized the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States with headquarters in WaB8hington. Every in- 
terest keeps posted as to the work of every other commercial 
interest, and they pull together for whatever they need in 
common, after a referendum vote indicates that the majority 
want certain laws. 

For instance the secretary sent out a pamphlet in October, 
on National Defense by its special committee. The accom- 
panying letter said “Copies of this pamphlet were sent to all 
congressional and senatorial nominees, to all organization and 
individual members of the National Chamber and to the 
editors of some 1200 newspapers in the United States—a 
total of 7432. The Chamber will keep on hand a surplus supply 
of these pamphlets which it will furnish to organizations at the 
rate of three cents each, sufficient to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing.” 

Can you imagine it taking many years to get a parcel post, 
a rural credit, or anything else the farmers have needed so long, 
if they were prepared thru a National Chamber of Agriculture 
to reach the press and Congress with a flood of pamphlets 
arguing for the one thing they were demanding of Congress? 
Until such a central organization is consumated, the farmers 
will continue to cut little figure in national affairs. 





MADE IN AMERICA 

HE war has cost us dearly in the advanced cost of living, 
but it has its recompence. We have become nationally 
independent of Europe in finance and in the manufacture of 
many things we never made before, and should become as 
much a fashion center as Paris. In fact’many so-called Paris 
hats and gowns are made in America, but bear a Paris price 

mark just to please the fancies of the stylish set. 

Never before have we been compelled to recognize the fact 
that American made toys, cutlery, watches, musical instru- 
ments, leather goods, and many other items of manufacture, 
are even better than those which we have been getting from 
across the sea. 

We are getting over the embarrassment that at first alarmed 
us when our foreign supply was cut off and we were unprepared 
to make substitutes. We are now standing on our own feet 
financially and industrially and can hold our position if we 
recognize the brand “Made in America’’ with as much con- 
fidence as we have heretofore put in “Made in Germany” 
some foreign country. 
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GOING UP 
HE world war is affecting the cost of liv- 
ing of the neutral as well as of the war- 
ring nations, but to a less extent. This is shown by the 
“The Bache Review,” a finance paper, of October 28th. 

“The cost of necessities in the United States has in- 
creased around 30 percent; in Switzerland 3944 percent; 
in England 65 percent; in Italy 83 percent; in Berlin 117 
percent; and in Vienna 148 percent.” 

Wheat is going up because of a world shortage. Our 
own crop was short some 625,000,000 bushels as compared 
with last year, and Canada fell down about 213,000,000 
bushels. Russian wheat is still bottled up. Quoting further: 

“The farmers themselves, it is surmised, will not reap as 
great a profit as might be expected if the report reliably given 
out is true, that great quantities were locally bought by repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries awaiting shipment. Neverthe- 
less, difficulties in getting transportation, the congestion of 
freight and ggarcity of cars, led to local growers having to hold 
grain in various sections with a very profitable turnout as 
the markets are now going.” 

If farmers had been prepared with grain storage at home, 
they could be cleaning up some good money now, more than 
enough to pay for flour at $10 a barrel. This ought to emphasize 
what we always urged, the holding of grain on the famn, so 
that advanced prices benefit the growers instead of the specu- 
lators. 

It looks as tho home milling of flour would be in order now 
with flour so high in price and wheat not in keeping with that 


price. 


A COMMON SENSE AGREEMENT 


HEN a citizen or group of citizens working together as 

a corporation or body, shall enter another country to 

invest and do business, he or they shall become subject to the 

laws of the nation where the investment is, and shall not be 

followed by battleship or army or law of the nation from whence 

he or they came. Such is the proposal of an international 
agreement. How do you like it? 

And whom do you think is the statesman proposing it and 
pushing it among nations? - None other than Carranza, Presi- 
dent of Mexico, whom Big Business would have you believe 
is an old mollycoddle. He is first asking the republics of Central 
and South America to endorse such an agreement, then will 
isk the United States to join them. 

It is the most sensible thing that has been suggested for many 
a year. We have that principle in common practice among 
our states. No one would think of proposing that when a 
man invested in another state that the laws ci the state from 
whence he came should protect him from the laws of the 
state wherein he invests. The same applies to corporations. 
It is absurd to argue that the militia of one state should fight 
the militia of another state because some citizen has crossed 
the state line with an investment and acts contrary to the 
state law where the investment is. 

With such an international agreement there would be an 
end to war. Carranza is far sighted. 





DRIFTING DRYWARD 

ITH the five new states, and Alaska, added to the totally 
dry states, half of the country is now in the desert 
area. Oregon voted partial prohibition, while Alaska, Idaho, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, and South Dakota went “dry.” 

California, Maryland and Missouri chose to stay ‘‘wet.” 
The saloon is on the run, but is not defeated until Congress 
puts it out of business, as Parliament put it out up in 
Canada. Every effort should be made to get na- 
tional prohibition, and we pledge our best ef- 
forts to that end. 








THE SWINGING PENDULUM 
H UMAN thought andeffort, crystallizedinto 
morals, swing back and forth like a pend- 
ulum. Conditions get so bad that there is a general revolt 
and laws are enacted to put down the evil. Then straight- 
way the good people go to-sleep, feeling secure in their 
new laws, and it is then the human rats come out from 
the darkness and begin to do their damage. 

These human rats get bolder and bolder, and the sleep- 
ing public conscience gets used to their presence, and 
until some dreadful thing happens, the good in men is not 
aroused to chase the rats under cover. 

So the pendulum of public morals swings to and fro, from 
the bad to the extreme good, each time swinging a little stronger 
to the good side, and the sum total of human advancement is 
exceedingly slow. The preachers preach, and the women pray, 
and the erring men go on their way, professing to love the high 
and noble but voting in secret to perpetuate the shady side of 
life. 

If it were not so tragic it would be amusing, the flimsy excuses 
men make for not voting for the men who would put evil on 
the run. On Sunday they swear allegiance to the cause of 
righteousness, and on Monday they wink a knowing eye, and 
on Tuesday they “vote er straight” for the good of the party, 
regardless of the character of the men they may be compelled 
to endorse. 





HIGHWAY FREIGHT SERVICE 

“= farmers have scarcely begun to appreciate the benefit 
of good 365-day roads over which heavy loads can be 
hauled. They look upon good roads agitation as coming only 
from city auto owners who wish to tour the country, while in 
fact the greatest benefit would come to farmers, not only 
those who have autos, but everybody along hard surfaced 

roads because of the freight service made possible. 
An example of this is the freighting done by Joseph B. Owen, 
who operates a truck service for the purpose of gathering 


freight for transportation to the city. He makes the farmers . 


bring the produce to his farm, or to specified loading points 
and will not go after freight unless it is a truck load. He runs 
on scheduled time, delivering the produce quickly and with 
no damage, and at a very low charge. 

The farmers pay more for hauling freight to the station than 
they pay in railroad freight charges, and as sure as good roads 
are built, just so surely will the cost of haul to market be cut 
way down. More than that, a freight service by motor trucks 
will spring up on every hard surfaced road so that the farmers 
will be served as well in freighting as in mail and parcel. post 
delivery. 

Elsewhere is shown Mr. Owen’s freight truck, loading for 
the Philadelphia market. 

THE HUMAN SLAUGHTER 
RANK H. Simonds, conceded to be the best authority 0 on 
the European War, residing in the United States, states 
that eighteen and a half million is already the toll of men 
engaged in the great war. Nearly one quarter of this number 
are dead, the rest are wounded or prisoners. 





In a week more than 165,000 men are killed, wounded or 


captured. This is the average for twenty-six months of war. 
This is only the loss in men at the front. There is a loss of 
women and children, and old and crippled men in some localities 
that is appalling, snuffed out by exposure to the weather and 
by starvation. When they cannot live by eating the barks of 
trees they just die. 

It is not a pleasant picture, yet it is part of life. So far we 
have kept out of it, but certain interests are just itching 
to plunge the United States into the slaughter. Only 

the level headed at home can keep us in peace. 


















































































HE most interesting results of the election relate to 
congress, Neither of the old parties will be able, nu- 
merically, to control the organization of the House. This 

is a situation full of promise for the people. For the second 

time in our modern political history there is a chance. that 
the House may be organized on some other basis than that of 
spoils, with real reconstruction of the rules. 

Neither Democrats nor Republicans seem to have a majority 
of the membership in the new House. Meyer London of New 
York is elected as a Socialist, Charles H. Randall of California 
as a Prohibitionist, Thomas Schall of Minnesota as aProgressive, 
and Alvin Fuller of Massachusetts as an Independent. These 
four members appear to hold the balance of power. They 
have opportunity to determine whether a Democrat or Re- 
publican speaker shall be elected. 


First Congresswoman 

UT the list of “independents,” of trouble makers for the 

“old guard” type of legislative machine, reaches far 

beyond these four. There is Miss Jeanette Rankin of 
Montana, the first Congresswoman. I know Miss Rankin well 
and can assure the public that she will not stand for the old 
order. Altho elected as a Republican, she understands and 
has no sympathy with the Mann-Cannon brand of Republican- 
ism. 

Medill McCormick, new Republican Congress-at-large from 
Illinois, has a record in the legislature of that state which 
justifies the belief that he, too, will take a leading part 
with the balance of power group on the side of statesmanship 
rather than politics. Probably Niels Juul, a new Republican 
from Illinois, will do likewise. 

California sends another insurgent besides Randall in the 
person of John I. Nolan, formerly a Progressive. 

Edward Keating, Democrat of Colorado, is thoroly inde- 
pendent and constructive. 


Where Insurgents Will Count 

BELIVE that most of these members will stand together 

when the new Congress faces the all-important questions 

of organization. The party candidates for speaker will be 
Champ Clark, Democrat, and James R. Mann, Republican. 
Both represent the old political order, the close geared kind 
of legislative machinery. But it will not matter much whether 
either or neither of them is chosen speaker, if the independent 
balance-of-power group sees to it that the rules are reformed. 
rhe vital thing is to have the new House organized on a basis 
of efficiency, rather than spoils, with real majority rule, out 
in the open. 

It is a situation which will test the moral stamina of the 
independents. They will have many opportunities to sell out 
for political pottage. 

Should the Democrats keep the saddle there will be few 
important changes in leadership or committee control. If the 
organization falls into orthodox Republican hands, no im- 
provement can be expected. James R. Mann will be speaker 
and Joseph W. Fordney of Michigan, floor leader. Both are 
old school politicians, standpat to the core. 

Under the rule of seniority, old Republican reactionaries 
would be chairmen of the important committees: 

Three commuittees—Foreign Affairs, Agriculture and Publie 
Lands—would be in charge of more progressive chairmen in 
Henry A. Cooper of Wisconsin, Gilbert Haugen of Iowa and 
Irvine L. Lenroot of Wisconsin. 


Youngster Goes to Congress 
M.SPARKMAN of Florida, chairman of the River and 
C Harbor Committee, was defeated by H. J. Drake, 
* twenty-five years old, in an anti-pork barrel campaign. 
If he is consistent, Drake will not be party bound. 
William 8. Howard of Georgia has been the most independent 
Democrat from the South. He should be in the line of the 


dissenters. 
From lowa, 


Gilbert N. Haugen has consistently o 


He can hardly swallow it 


Cannonism before 1910 and since. 
now. 





Inside News From Our Washington Correspondent 


By LYNN HAINES 
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Michigan has two whiole-souled Independents in Carl E. 


a and W. Frank James. 

arl C. Van Dyke, Democrat, and Sydney Anderson, and 
Ernest Lundeen, Republican, the latter newly elected, can be 
trusted to do right on questions of organization. F. FP. Ells- 
worth may also take the independent position. 

From New York, in addition to London, Socialist, there is 
George R. Lunn, formerly a Socialist, but electe@ as a Demo- 
crat use of differences with his party. He is as much an 
unorthodox politician as ever. 

All three Republicans from North Dakota—Helgesen, Young 
and Norton, are insurgents. 

Robert Crosser, an Ohio Democrat, is anti-machine thru 
and thru. 

Oklahoma sends a Democrat of like charaeter in Joseph B. 
Thompson. 

The state of Washington returns Wm. L, LaFollette, an 
original Cannon revolter, and C. C. Dill, a Democrat who gave 
much promise in the last session. 

Wisconsin returns three uncompromising insurgents in Cooper 
Nelson and Frear. 


Four Standpat Senators Shelved 


EFORE this year, the popular election of Senators had 
not tended to improve the personnel of that body. But 
the 1916 results have at least weeded out some of the 

more reactionary members. Four of the old Aldrich 
Senators were eliminated in the defeat of Clarence D. Clark of 
Wyoming, Henry A. Du Pont of Delaware, He F. Lippitt 
of Rhode Island ‘and George Sutherland of Utah. ‘These states 
will be represented pee by John B. Hendrick, J. O. 
Wolcott, B. G. Gerry and W. H. King, all Democrats. 

Probably the most notable addition to the new Senate will 
be Hiram W. Johnson of California. 


Work of Short Session 
F there is not a special session, and that seems improbable, 
it will be a year before these newly elected Senators and 
Representatives get into action, That means, of course, 
that the old members, whether re-elected or defeated, have 
another session. This short session begins December 4th. It 
} we a most important. Here are some of the issues to be 
ecided: 

The Shields’ water power bill, which Gifford Pinchot and 
other conservationists characterize as the worst special interest 
legislation in a decade. It will be remembered that the Senate 
passed this measure in the last session, and that the House 
substituted a bill more in the interest of the public. The 
session closed with the measure in the hands of a conference 
committee consisting of Senators Shields, Bankhead and Nelson, 
and Representatives Adamson, Sims and Esch. Their report 
was not acted upon before election because the politicians 
considered it too dangerous a question for the campaign. It 
will be one of the first things to he taken up next month. The 
election is over and the attitude of Congress is likely to be, 
“let the people squeal.” : 

The immigration bill also is pending. The measure will pass, 
and the President will veto it. Its Tate was postponed until 
“after election” for purely campaign reasons. 

The Webb export trade bill likewise was not pushed because 
it was politically too dangerous, It will come up in the short 
session. This measure permits American manufacturers to 
combine for foreign trade. When that sort of combination is 
legalized, it will probably follow quite logically that they will 
not be very far apart in domestic prices. 

Another important issue which promises to have carefully 
planned att® ntion is that of compulsory military training. 


ND, now that the election is over, Congress is sure to 
take up the relations of railway employers and employees, 
perhaps providing a compulsory arbitration law. Rates 

are likely to be advanced. ; 
Pork will have its inning sure. The short, don’t-care-a-darn 
session is always pork’s picnic -time. 
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THE VALUE OF A FARM PLAN 


Some Practical Suggestions on the Arrangement 


By L. M. RAMSEY 












BELIEVE that 

it was “Billy” 

Sunday who 
said sennetbine to 
the effect that it 
was just as easy to 
hit an eagle as to 
splinter the barn 
door; which I 
think applies 
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A other buildings 
aa should be placed at 
least one hundred 
and fifty feet 
away from the 
house and should 
not be on a line 

(ker, —- with the prevailing 
LANDSCAPE = ARCRITICT winds. All utili- 
tarian buildings 








aptly in the de- 
velopment of the 
farmstead. For if properly thought out in 
advance it is just as easy to have the farm- 
stead arranged in an efficient manner as to al- 
low it to develop a conglomerate array of 
buildings and plantings. 

The first step in the development of the 
farmstead is the acquisition of a definite plan of 
all that is to be accomplished—an ideal to- 
wards which to work. Not a plan that would 
serve for this year or next but a plan that 
could be used for the next twenty-five or more 
years. Such a plan should be developed with 
a broad standpoint in view and should include 
the location of all buildings, drives, walks, 
gardens, lawn areas, trees, shrubs and all other 
features that contribute either to the artistic 
or the utilitarian value of the farmstead. Most 
of the buildings upon the farmstead may al- 
ready be located but in the consideration of 
new buildings and the replacing of old ones, 
a bit of thought applied along the lines of a definite 
plan may result in the development of an attractive 
farmstead which otherwise might never be realized. 

It is true that the farmstead is a little industrial 
plant where the dwellings should not receive the 
maximum consideration, but at the same time there iy 
is no reason why the home should be sub-ordinated 
to the farm buildings, as it is the home of the owner, 

iny more than the owner of an industrial plant in a city should 
allow his home to deteriorate at the expense of his plant. The 
strictly utilitarian buildings and the farm home itself should 
be developed in one harmonious scheme, each serving its pur- 
pose and each contributing to the completeness of the picture. 

In the making of a definite plan for the place it is first neces- 
sary that a paced and measured survey be made of the whole 
place with all existing conditions and all views, objectionable 
or otherwise carefully located. Such a plan should be drawn 
to some scale, ten or twenty feet to the inch. It should be 
drawn upon some heavy paper that will withstand much use, 
ind during the winter months when actual work upon the 
farm is more or less at a standstill, that 
the plan may be thought out in its 
entirety. There can be nothing more 
interesting than the development of the 
farmstead on paper, and if the old adage 
be true that there is more pleasure in 
pursuit than possession, much genuine 
satisfaction should result. 

The farm home is the dominant note 
in the farm picture and should be located 
so that it would not seem too much a 
part of the farm buildings. Barns and 









should be located 
to face to the front 
with the pasture areas to the rear, and an ar- 
rangement for convenience should be carefully 
thought out, as a convenient arrangement of 
thé farm buildings conserves labor, and an 
artistic arrangement adds to the enjoyment of 
farm life. When practical there should be a 
service entrance from the highway, distinct 
from the road to the house, for there is no 
reason why all wagons and the like should 
pass the living portion of the home. 

In the location of areas, the vegetable garden, 
orchard, flower garden and other features 
should become an intregal part of the farm- 
stead—the orchard may be handled so that an 
attractive orchard walk may be secured as 
shown in the accompanying drawing, and may 
serve the purpose of a wind brake at the same 
time. 

The farmstead should be located. upon high 
ground which drains easily and where possible 
should be placed in a grove. The farm home should 
be located at a good distance from the street in order 
that it may have the proper setting and so that the 
domesticity of the home may remain undisturbed by 
the travel. Then tod the house should be far enough 


all from the street to free it from the dust which is 


annoying during the dry seasons. Trees should be 

planted to the rear of the house for a background, for 
there is nothing as barren looking as a farm building with the 
sky only to complete the picture. Trees should be planted 
at the front to frame the view of the house and so that the 
house may be protected from the sun. 

The front lawn should be left free of freakish imported trees 
and flower beds, and should only have mass plantings at the 
boundaries. The weeping mulberry, catalpa, bungei, lombardy 
poplars and other horticultural monstrosities are alright when 
used properly, but they are dangerous mediums for the amateur 
and the safest way is to do without them. 

The lawn should be left devoid of flower beds for while 
flowers are alright in with the mass plantings and in formal 
pm, they are out of place in the 

wns. Flower beds cut up the lawns 
and introduce an element foreign to the 

ral character of the place—they are 

y and glaring and float in the yard 
like a chip in a stream; the lawn with 
the mass planting at the edges is the 
ideal—it has the refinement and elegance 
necessary for a really nice place. The 
foundation of the. house should be 
planted with hardy shrubs for the house 
Is an intruder upon [Continued on page 60 
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HOW TO BEAT THE BIN BUGS 


Insects That Attack Stored Grain 


By CLEMENT WHITE 
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Work of Angoumois Grain Moth in Corn 


T the present time there is a large quantity of 
grain stored in bins thruout the country. This 
grain is safe from insect pests during the winter 
months, but with the coming of warm weather 
the infesting insects will become active and dis- 
play such ravenous appetites that the grain 
a must exterminate the pests, dispose of 

is grain, or allow the bugs to damage it seriously. 

Professor Dean, of the experiment 
station has carried on extensive experiments 
which were calculated to solve the bin bug 

roblem. He explains that measures success- 
ully employed in the control of this class of 
insect are both insecticidal and preventive. 
> There are several species of beetles and their 
larvae that attack stored grain; five or six species 
are commonly found in the farmer’s bins. ree 
ties of moth may be added to the list, viz., 
the Angoumois grain moth, which does the great- 
est damage to stored corn, and the two meal 
moths which attack bran, meal, or similar ground 
grain products. None of the beetles exceed five-eighths of an 
inch in length, and most of them are less than one-fourth of an 
inch long. Their color is a reddish brown or black. The moths 
are small “millers” and, with the exception of the Angoumois 
grain moth, the work of their larvae in bins, granaries and mills 
may be distinguished from that of the beetles by the pres=ace 
of web or silk in the grain, meal, or bran. Only two of the in- 
sects are true weevils, tho the average farmer applies the term 
“weevil” to the entire assortment. 

It matters to a small extent as to the species of insect which 
may be causing the trouble, for all succumb to the same treat- 
ment. The simplest, most effective and least expensive remedy 
for all insects infesting the farmer’s grain and grain products 
stored in tight bins is careful fumigation with carbon bisulphide. 
While the Kansas experiment station recommends carbon 
bisulphide fumigation for all insect infestations in the farmers’ 
bins, the treatment is not an effective fumigation for flour mills, 
grain elevators, etc. 

When deciding on the amount of liquid to use, several con- 
siderations are involved. The temperature, size and shape of 
the building, tightness of construction and nature of the insect 
attack are the principal factors. The accompanying illustration 
will assist the grain owner in detérmining 





sufficient for every 25 bushels of grain. In case the building or 
bin is not sufficiently tight to allow thoro fumigation, the 
amount of liquid d be doubled or even trebled. 

The building and bins must be as nearly air-tight as possible 
in order that vapor may remain in ape of the space in 
full strength and for the required time. The vapor must enter 
all cracks and crevices by diffusion. Doors must be wedged 
tight. In case the doors are loose, r may be pasted over 
them or cotton ae See of cloth, etc., may be inserted 
in the openings with a knife blade. The door and one or two 
windows should be so they can be opened from the 
outside when fumigation is completed. Care must be taken to 
have everything ready and in place, so that after the liquid has 
been distributed it will not be necessary to make any adjust- 
ments. Everything which will facilitate rapid evaporation of 
the liquid should receive attention. 

The vapor is heavier than air and settles to the lower parts, 
so the liquid must be placed in shallow pans at the top of the 
bins or buildings. It should be thoroly distributed, not more 
than one poun in s place, and less than one pound may be 
used at one place when it is desired to have it distributed in 
small quantities. When it is desired to use larger amounts in 
one place pans having a considerable evaporating surface should 
be selected. Where the bins are large and it is necessary to 
hasten and to equalize the operation, a quantity of the liquid 


may be put in the center of grain by thrusting a pipe, 
loosely plugged at the end, into the pile. The carbon bieul hide 
is then poured down the pipe, the plug at the lower end being 
removed with a rod. The liquid may be applied or spri 


directly upon the . Unless used in excessive quantities the 
liquid ill injure neither the edible nor the germinative qualities 
of the grains or seeds. 

When a building of more than one floor must be fumigated 
the operator should begin on the first floor and work upward, 
then after placing the liquid in the upper story he can leave the 
building thru a window, closing the window after him. 

The bins or building should be fumigated not less than thirty- 
six hours. When the grain is not to be used for germinating 
purposes it is advisable to fumigate it forty-eight hours. The 
plan generally followed is to apply the liquid on a Saturday 
afternoon and leave the building closed until the following Mon- 


ay. 
When the hour arrives for opening the building after fumiga- 
tion has taken place, the doors and win- 





the nature of the insect which has at- 
tacked his grain. 

Since temperature is a very important 
factor in the success of fumigation, it 


should always be given careful consider- 
ation. Fumigation experiments which 
were conducted in practically an air- 


tight chamber with the larvae, the pupae 
and the adults of the flour beetle as well 
as the adults of the rice weevil show that 





dows should be opened to their full ex- 
tent and the interior of the building 
aired thoroly for one or two hours before 
it is ente For a time slight traces of 
the odor will linger in corners and places 
where the air does not circulate; but 
these will eventually disappear. 
It is well to mention that carbon bisul- 
phide is highly inflammable and ex- 
losive, —— be handled accordingly. 
No fire or light of any kind should be 











at a temperature of 900 F. one pound of | 
carbon bisulpide is sufficient for every 
500 cubic feet of space. At a tempera- 
ture of 800 F. one pound of liquid is 
required for 400 cubic feet of space. At 
a vemperature of 700 F. one pound of the 
liquid is required for every 300 cubic 
feet of space. At a temperature below 
600 F. the amount of carbon bisulphide 
required and the results obtained are so 
unsatisfactory that it 1s impracticable 
to attempt fumigation. 

When the building is reasonably tight 
and the temperature is above 70o F., 
five pounds of carbon bisulphide is 





Meal Snout Moth Larva work in wheat 





allowed about the building where the 
fumigation is in progress. The applica- 
tion must always be made during day- 
light, for artificial light of any kind is 
dangerous. Even electric lights must 
not be used for there is a chance of pro- 
ducing a spark when turning them on or 
off. It is not safe to have heat of any 
kind in the building while the fumiga- 
tion is in progress. 

Fresh grain should not be exposed to 
attack by the parasites; the bins or gran- 
aries which are infested should be treated 
before they are used for holding new 











sufficient for every 1,000 cubic feet of 
space, or in other words one pound is 





Rice Weevil work in wheat. Magnified 2 diameters 


grain. Cleanliness is very important in 
the prevention of [Continued on page 29 
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ARCHITECT OF THE FARM 


MONG the many romances of the farm there is none 
more interesting than that of the man who is able to 
rebuild a run down, worn out farm. The disceverer of 

the tomato, or cantaloupe must share the honors he has won 
with the farmer who is able to instill new life into old acres, 
for there is nothing of the creative lacking in this sort of a 


farmer. 


There are many farmers who have struggled with this vital average of f -five 
problem of the farm, and a lar, Si ory. 


A Class To Whom Honor Is Due 


By O. R. GEYER 


In seven years’ time the ave 
been quadrupled, a record whic 
considers the nature of the soil materials Mr. LeBuhn had 


a concrete tank to hold the fiquid manure, and thus will con- 
serve another soil building resource which is wasted on many 


yield of corn per acre has 
has few eq 


when one 


to work with. Last year a forty acre field of corn yielded an 


majority of them are entitled 


ushels per acre, while the oats crop was 
boosted from eight bushels per acre to a yield ot forty-five 


to places in agriculture’s hall of fame. However, no more bushels per acre on a twenty acre field. Formaldehyde treat- 


interesting case of the run down farm being doctored and re- 
stored to life can be found than that of H. J. LeBuhn, a youn 
Scott county Iowa, farmer. 


harder tasks than 
did LeBuhn when 
he took charge of 
a 160 acre farm 
which had been in 
the hands of 
renters for nearly 
sixty years. The 
farm was so com- 
pletely worn out 
that it was badl 

infested wit 

cockle burs, morn- 
ing glories and 
buttonweeds, while 
the ditches washed 





ment for the seed prevented any loss from smut. Another 
example of the rapid progress made in rebuilding the soil is 


Very few farmers have heel the clover crop, which yielded one ton per acre for the first 





THE HIGHER AIM 


A traveler drove through a good farming country noting on either side evidences 
of undeveloped agricultural resources. But upon passing before a certain farm be 
become aware of a remarkable contrast in the condition of every feature and build- 
ing on this farm as compared to the other farms of that country. Greatly interest- 
ed by this splendid appearance of one farm as compared to all the others with an 
apparent equality of resources, be sought to discover a reason for it. While thus 
engrossed in contemplative admiration, the traveler arrived at the great arched en- 


cutting last year. 
The field was pas- 
tured during the re- 
mainder of the 
season. Excellent 
results from alfalfa 
were secured by the 
use of a ton and a 
half of lime and six 
loads of manure per 
acre on a four acre 
field. 

The wast ests 
are rapidly Z 
deisea from the 
farm, thoro cultiva- 


out on the place 
gave it the appear- 





trance to the farm, and upon a sign above the arch this is what be read: tion bei an imé« 





portant factor in 




















ance of a battle 
scarred field in 
Europe. One can 
get a clearer idea of 
the general worth- 
lessness of this farm 
which had been 
wrecked com- 
pletely on the 
rocks of bad ten- 
antry, when he 
learns that before 
LeBuhn ,took 
charge of it, a good 
oats erop did not 
ave more than 
eight bushels to the 
acre, while a yield 
of ten bush of 
corn to the acre 
was considered 


} bountiful and kind. 


capacity to 








From the time he 
took charge four 
years 0, young 
Lebuhn has shown 
a keen interest in 








2—Acting upon this faith we keep our soils deep and 
mellow and rich and well drained; so that they may 
bave moisture and strength to tide over drouths and 


3—We diversify ani rotate our crops, every season in 
some fields, after many seasons in otbers, so that i 
nature’s ways discountenance one crop they must smi 
others into plentiful harvests. 


4—We sell where and when the world wants products 
and store when it doesn't need them. ~ 


5—We strive for permanence in soil and buildings because 
our plan includes the future as well as the present. 


6—We farm for tbe love of it first and to make the most 
good. of it second, that the part of the world which bas no 
land may eat from the bounty of ours. 


7—Because of these our aims we believe it unnecessary 1 
to worry, easy to prosper and difficult to be unbappy. where. Manure 


coe winning 4 fight 
which would have 
sap the courage 


DON’T WORRY FARM and resources of a 
A Farm of Seven Rules 


1—We bave faith that, one year with another, nature is seeding, and excel- 


less persistent man. 
Fall plowing before 
the weeds began 


lent care of the seed 
beds the next epring 
have enabled Le- 


results of a genera- 
tion of careless, 
slack farming 
methods. 

The care being 
taken of the soil is 
shown in every de- 

ment of the 
arm, modern im- 
.  plements and ma- 
chinery having been 
installed every- 


carriers take the 
manure from the 











everything that 
represents modern 
and up-to-date 
farming. Appar- 
ently he has left 
nothing undone in 
his struggles to re- 
store the vitality of 
the soil, and four 
years of constant 
and efficient doc- 
toring indicate that the young farmer will have one of the 
model farms of the county within a few year’s time. The farm 
was bought twelve years ago for an acre, a very low price 
when compared to the price of land in the neighborhood. 

me | acres of the farm are in permanent pasture, one 
head of livestock being pastured on each eave in order to avoid 
the evils that attend overpasturage. The pasture land has 
been cut up with a dise and manure applied. Clover was sown 
with the bluegrass seed last spring, and the pasture had few 
equals in the county during the summer months. 


LeBuhn is building up his farm by the consistent use of 
clover and manure. Srhe corn is rotated with oats or rye in 
which clover is sown. The clover then is manured and plowed 
up the next year for another corn crop. Six spreader loads of 
manure are used on each of the forty acres thus treated each 
year. Unlike many farmers, Mr. LeBuhn uses the manure 
when it is fresh, i avoiding any loss caused by time or 
weather conditions. Within a short time he expects to build 











barns to the 
spreader without 
loss of time, and 
concrete feeding 
floors for the hogs 
have been a valu- 
able factor in elimi- 
nating dirt and 
disease, two twin 
evils in the hog 
raising business. 
Not a single hog was lost last year because of diseases, the entire 
at being treated when cholera was first discovered on the 
arm. 

One scarcely wonders why the man who has the patience 
and courage to rebuild a farm is entitled to be classed along 
with the others who have been active agents in the great 
progress made in the agriculturial world in the last generation. 

he case of this farmer may be typical of many hundreds of 
other farmers the country over, but, even then, trail blazers 
of this sort are few in number compared to the needs of the 
great work at hand. The history of the agricultural resources 
of the nation will hardly be complete without a chapter or two 
devoted to the pioneer farm builder of this sort. 

















Note: The shame of the nation is that good farm land is ever al- 
lowed to become rundown. Our tenant system of short leases 
encourages this condition which Le Buhn was obliged to over 
come by years of patient toil.—Editors. 


Buhn to undo the * 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTEBOOK 





F there is a season of the year that 

brings a softening to one’s nature, it 

is the Christmas time. We all look 
homeward then even if we are away and 
forget it the rest of the year. If there is 
a kind streak in one’s makeup, and most 
human natures are so blessed, it has its 
inning at Christmas. 


I hate to have a man around the place 
who continually swears. He completely 
disgusts me. We had a hired man for a 
time that cursed continually. It made the 
horses and c-ttle nervous, to say nothing 
of the folks, and all felt relieved when he 
was gone. He was a good worker and 
faithful, but this habit made him a 
nuisance. 


This year we had a little sorghum cane 
mixed with our silage corn. It added a 
good deal to the yield without seeming to 
effect the ear developement. The silage 
looks to be as good as any we ever had. 

I was glad to find an article in the 
November issue on contagious abortion. 
It is one of the growing problems in both 
the beef and dairy cattle industry. The 
general knowledge of it is so limited that 
it makes it harder to control. 


We have tried a different plan for cattle 
feeding this fall. Corn fed cattle were 
high and looked like they would remain 
high. Grass fed cattle were compara- 
tively cheap. We started thirty-five head 
of 1100 pound two-year-olds into twenty- 
four acres of pretty good corn and fifteen 
acres of second growth clover. We can- 
not tell just how we will come out yet 
until we get the check for the eattle, but 
it looks like a good proposition now and 
they are about ready to go. 

Feeding grain to livestock this fall is 
speculative business. Grain can be cashed 
any day but livestock that are being fed 
cannot be turned off until they are ready. 
Under these conditions it is little wonder 
that the bulk of farmers are turning their 
hogs off light and cutting out the cattle 
feeding when there is a sure opportunity 
of big returns from cashed corn. High 
priced corn is sure to reduce the nurhber | 
of brood sows kept and so make a light 
vig crop for another year. As far as 
na are concerned I believe it is a good 
time to stay in the game in spite of high 
prices. 

He was a boy and he dreamed dreams 
of farming. He had to hustle up prairie 
hay all winter for steers, with storms, 
bad roads, and all kinds of hardships 
before him. But he dreamed of a farm 
with broad acres and mammoth barns 
where he could feed steers out of the 
storm. Now he has them. They came 
hard and slowly but the dream is ma- 
terializing. Possibly the grind of bringing 
the dream to pass has dulled its bright- 
ness somewhat but the honest pride of 
accomplishment makes up for it. It is 
ever the dream of youth that makes the 
accomplishment of maturity. Sometimes 
it seems like many youngsters are spend- 
ing their youth now without dreams worth 
while, but I expect it was ever so. That 
may be one reason why some men go 
way ahead of others in life. 

For three years now we have been try- 
ing some crossbred hogs for growing pork. 
We have been using purebred duroc sows 
and hampshire boars. Every time the 
crossbred pigs have out grown the pure- 
bred ones and been stronger and healthier. 
One nice thing about this cross is that the 
pigs are all marked like the purebred 
hampshires and so make a fine looking 
drove compared to the speckled effect 
that one gets so often in crossing. If one 
can hold himself to the first cross and not 
try to crisscross in every way. I believe 
there is a decided advantage in growing 





crossbred hogs for market. 





There is a sentiment among certain 
classes of city folks that farm products 
are selling too high and that they can 
force the price lower. In some prominent 
organizations a movement is on foot to 
boycott milk, butter and An effort 
is being made to get an embargo placed 
on wheat exportation. They will not affect 
the market any but the sentiment is 
ean Farm products are not too high 
considering current yields, and the high 

rices of other things. The truth is that 
arm products in this country have been 
too low in price for years. Having been 
fed too cheaply so long people squirm 
when the prices of farm products get up 
in line with the products of other in- 
dustries. 

This has been a t year for road 
work. Because of the dry weather dirt 
could be moved unusually cheap this 
season. Almost all of our roads have now 
been graded. The surfacing of the grades 
weal an fine, but under drainage must 
come first. if the surface material is not 
going to sink out of sight. 

The rabbits seem to be determined to 
do for our little spruce trees. They did 
not touch the pines, or firs, but last winter 
they stripped the spruces bare of every 
needle and twig. The result was no 
growth this summer as it was all-the trees 
could do to get back to where they were 
the fall before. The only way I can see 
to prevent it is to trap the rabbits. 

Christmas has more interest since we 
have a boy around the house. A lively 
boy made up of about sixty pounds of 
human dynamite makes quite a change 
in the regular program of the household, 
but the change has been good. Any 
other program would seem dull now. 

A pan of apples, a warm pleasant room 
and a good paper, now who says these 
long quiet winter evenings are not pleas- 
ant? “Why not go somewhere,” you say? 
I can sit right here and eat apples and 
travel around the world. Of course we 
like to spend an evening now and then 
with our friends, but mostly we like to sit 
_ around the table. I call it enjoying 

ome. 








A terrible spasm of “going somewhere”’ 
seems to be epidemic with lots of people. 
It is even beginning to reach us farm 
folks. Entertainment of some kind seems 
to be the allurement. A lack of going 
at all makes life very gray and monot- 
onous to most people but an extreme can 
easily be reached in the opposite direction. 
An old fellow who could not read and who 
spent his winters alone, said that a good 
deal of the time he just sat and thought. 
There is some “thought digestion” that 
most of us could do to advantage if we 
would take the time.—- Geo.W.Godfrey, Ia. 


THE FARM INVENTORY 

Have you ever kept track of your farm 
business by taking an inventory once a 
year, or by keeping account of all receipts 
and expenditures have done both. 
Fer a time I kept account of all receipts 
and all expenses but there were many 
things about this that did not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory when the accounts were 
referred to later, so that part was discon- 
tinued. But taking an inventory was 
always interesting and has not been ne- 
glected. I do it the last day of the year, 
tho it is not important just what date it is 
done so it is the same date each year. If 
it is done at the close of the year, then you 
have some reference to turn to in case your 
memory fails when the assessor is inter- 
viewing you. 

Take account of all the farm animals, 
putting a fair cash value on them. Some 
ey just keeping the number one has on 

and but to finish up the account to a 
balance a cash value will have to be we on 
things. In case of farm implements deduct 
ten percent each year from cost price till 
three-fourths of the cost price has been 
deducted, then carry them on at one-fourth 
price as long as they are usable and stay 
out of the junk pile. The market value of 

in is easy to get at and the amounts can 

told close enough for such purposes with 
the rules and measurements for grain in 
bin or crib, and hay in the mow, but hay 
in stack is some guess work. Real estate 
is put down at price paid. All moneys and 
credits, and all forms of indebtedness have 
a place here. Then, when the account is 
balanced, it can easily be seen how much 
better or worse off you are than you were 
a year ago.—L. C. G. 


When you write to an advertiser, do 
not ct a reply too soon. It will usu- 
ally teke two days for your letter to get 
to the desk of the man who must answer 
it. Even'if the catalog is mailed just as 
goon as your letter reaches the advertiser 
it will take ordinarily two more days to 
reach your mail box. That means four 


days but that would be record time. Usu- 
ally you will not get a catalog in less than 
a week or ten days after writing for it. 
Advertisers try to be as prompt as they 
can. Be sure your name and address are 
given very plainly. 








faced roads. He serves the farmers just as fu 
such service would be on every country road. 








This man does a truck freighting business, making tepuies trips oe time, because of hard sur- 


as does the carrier, 
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REAL PROBLEMS IN TAXATION 


A Just Tax and A Responsible Government 


By G. L. CARLSON 


T will be my purpose in this article to discuss 
the subject of taxation as it affects the farm- 
er, and from the standpoint of our present 
laws, rather than to discuss any particular sys- 
tem or theory of taxation. The references to 
different theories which I may make will be for 
the purpose of adding a little hight on the subject, 
so as to enable the reader to better understand 
the part tax systems have played in the history 
of governments, rather than to advocate or criti- 
cise any theory. 

When we speak of taxation as affecting the 
farmers of this country, it will be necessary to 
consider the subject in the light of past history. 
We must, too, have a clear understanding of what 
tax is for, to the end that we may know « all moneys 
paid as a tax are really needed, and if needed, we 
should know if they are always economically and 
judiciously expended. Especially is it necessary to 
a clear understanding of the subject that we know 
if tax money is always used for the purpose for 
which we believe it is levied and paid. 

We have all been told many times, and we are 
reading almost every day, how, if we wish to make 


a thing cheap, all we have to do is to tax that thing \\\ 
to the extreme limit of endurance. We also ‘hear a } 
and read much about making prosperity out of a + A / 


system of high taxes, as well as many other things 
equally absurd. Not one of these premises has a 
foundation of truth upon which to stand. In the last analysis 
all taxes are added to the cost of the thing taxed, and paid for 
by the ultimate consumer, provided the thing taxed is a product 
of labor. Equally true is it that prosperity of every kind must in 
the end be measured by the absence of taxation, or the small- 
ness of it. It is just as true that a thing can be so taxed as to 
make the production of it a monopoly, which will make pros- 
perity for those controlling the monopoly, but poverty to the 
same extent for those who are cameulad to buy this tax-mon- 
opolized product. These are axiomatic truths now well known 
to all who read. 

Several classifications of taxable property can be made for 
the pape of an article such as this. Probably the most just 
one is that of property created by labor, and property not 
created by labor. The former consists of all labor products; 
those things which political economists call wealth. The latter 
consists of land, monopolies, and other forms of special privil- 
eges, including what we call vested rights. 

Taxes are of two kinds, both as to the manner of paying them 
and as they affect individuals. These are generally expressed 
by the terms, direct and indirect. Direct taxes are levied on 
property and paid directly to the tax collector. Indire :t taxes 
are levied on consumable , and added to the cost of the 
goods, being paid by individuals indirectly to those of whom 
they purchase the goods. Only direct taxes have to do with this 
article, the latter being levied | and collected in this country by 
the federal government. 

If we are to tax those things which are the product of labor, 
as well as those which are not, the proposition may be said to 
consist of the taxing of all Seditie’d perenne rather than 
property. Practically all students of economics are now agreed 
that the revenues of individuals arise from the three sources, 
rent, profit, and wa Under a system of taxing everything 
in sight, and a few things that cannot be seen, it is evident that 
the tax must be paid by each individual from some one or more 
of these three sources of revenue. It now remains to determine 
which one of these three sources of revenue will least feel the 
burden of taxation. 

The Taxing Power of the State 

One may safely assume in this period of the ~~r' ‘s progress 
that all are agreed that governments, good or otherwise, cost 
money, and that the price is whatever we are compelled to pay 
in taxes. The best governments do not necessarily cost the 
most money; in fact, the best governments generally cost less 
than the ao de kind. Moreover, it is not so much what govern- 
ments cost, as it is how much the taxpayer gets for his money. 
Most Americans are quite willing to pay the price, but they do 
feel better over a g bargain than over a bad one. They are 
willing to pay almost any price for government, provided they 
get their money’s worth in good government. 

This brings us up against the inquiry of what the taxing power 
of the state really is. It has never occurred to many of us that 
the farmers of this country are living under, and paying taxes 
to support five separate and distinct governments. Every time 


a farmer buys a plow, binder, mower, wagon, suit of clothes, or 
any other thing needed by himself or his family, he is convelled 
to pay several taxes, besides profits on these several taxes which 
have been added to the cost of the things purchased, by each 


one who has had to do with the making and mare 
keting of them. The part of these taxes collected 
by government goes to the federal government, 
it alone having authority to levy and collect 
import tariff and excise duties or taxes. Then 
every farmer has to pay direct taxes for the su 
port of the state in which he lives, besides the 
taxes for the support of his county, precinct or 
town, and his school district. hese several 
htege oy are so merged, the smaller into the 
arger, that we are not in the habit of regarding 
them as distinct governments, each having separ- 
ate needs for revenue. The taxes levied by any 
one of them may be just and wise, and all the others 
unjust and unwise; or all may be just and wise but one. 
ause we pay them all at one time, we praise or con- 
demn them all as we may regard them in the aggregate. 
The constitutions of the several states define the 
taxing power of each, but most of them make the taxing 
of all property on a like basis of valuation compulsory. 
This makes it impossible for the legislature to enact 
more just and progressive tax laws than we now have. 
The only course open for the people of those states desir- 
ing something better, is to amend their state constitu- 
\ tions. 

In the broadest sense, the taxing power of the several 
states is to raise the revenue to defray the cost of 
administration, education, care of defectives, for public 
buildings and public improvements, and the adminis- 

tration of justice. This same power makes it ible to incur 
debts for any of these purposes. The most unjust thing in our 
present system is the one of creating debts to be paid by those 
yet unborn. If the benefits for which the debts are created 
were such that future generations would be able to enjoy them, 
the act would not be so bad, but this is not often the case. We 
often vote bonds for public buildings that have to be replaced 
by new ones, with money received from the sale of new bonds 
before the old bonds are paid. This is often true of bridge bonds, 
paving bonds in cities, and bonds for many other purposes, 
including many issues of refunding bonds. No public onds 
should be voted without a provision to prorate their payment 
over the years they have torun. This should be done by amor- 
tization, and not te the sinking-fund plan. Such a provision 
will not only prove more just to future tax-payers, but it will 
make for economy. ; 

Tax Systems of the Past 


The subject of taxation has excited the interest of those 
responsible for the government of most peoples from the earliest 
times. There are records of tax rates extending back to the 
earliest governments of the people of China, en Egypt, 
Greece and Rome, the Romans being the first to reduce the 
levying and collecting of taxes to asystem. In the early history 
of states the need for revenue was not so urgent as in later times 
but the general poverty of the masses, and the small value of al 
lands, made it a difficult task to collect enough revenue for the 
expenses of the state. In China, India and Egypt the larger 
roe of the revenue always came from land rents. In the early 

istory of Greece and Rome a considerable part of the revenue 
came from war indemnities and from the sale of property taken 
in wars. Later, these two countries depended very largely on 
land rents for the support of the government. 

There is evidence that these ancient peoples possessed a 
clearer understanding of the natural laws relating to the subject 
of taxation than we do today. A close study of the subject 
discloses the fact that it was the general policy of the states in 
which lived all the early races of man to derive most of their 
revenue by taking a part of the reut of all lands. Several of the 
most advanced provinces of China took a tenth of the rent of all 
lands for more than a thousand years, while Egypt and some 
provinces of India took a fifth part each. Aristotle, the great 
scholar and student of economics, told the Greeks some 2500 
years ago that the best of all taxes for both the state and the 
taxpayer was a tax on land rents. As one proceeds with a stud 
of the subject it becomes clearer to the understanding of al 
that of all taxes, the one of taking a part of the rental value of 
land is best for both the state and those who pay the tax. 

A little later in the history we find they became more extrav- 
agant in spending the treasure of the people, and especially did 
kings, princes and others responsible for government become 
more extravagant in their personal expenses, and other forms 
of taxation were made use ! Taxing buildings was one of these. 
A hearth tax was the first tax on buildings in several states, 
followed a little later by a window tax, then an occupation tax 
or a tax on all buildings occupied, and later a tax on the rent of 
buildings. This again shows yuite conclusively that without 
regard to rece or kind of government, the people of all countries 
have found that the nearer they could get (Continued on page 69 
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A TWO-LEGGED DICTIONARY 
Tells More About Fungi 
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ROM what you have just told us 

about fungi (fungi is the plural of 

fungus) it seems to me t they 
have about the same relation to plant 
diseases as germs or bacter‘: have to 
diseases of people and livestock, and that it 
is just about as eae for the fellow 
who grows grain to know something about 
them as it is for the stockman to know how 
when, and where his animals are liable to 
get disease. I grow a many acres 
of wheat every yeur and am interested in 
anything yuu can tell us about rust, which 
you said is caused by a fungus.” 

These remarks came during a discussion 
in which the Professor had explained the 
nature of fungi in general and told how the 
plants of that low order obtain their liv- 
ing. An interesting discussion of wheat 
rust followed, a part of which I am going 
to give you. 

*Yhere are some facts about rusts that 
are pretty well proven,” replied the Pro- 
fessor, “but there are also a number of 
poiuts about which there is still consider- 
able doubt. Some of the other fungous 
diseases are much better understood and 
much more effective methods of combat- 





spores are carried by the wind to other 
plants, and so the disease goes on spread- 


since more has been learned about the 
nature of the disease. The red lines are 
formed by the breaking of the covering of 
the stem or leaf and the forcing of spores 
out thru the opening.” 
“What are spores?” was asked. 
“The spores of fungi co to the 
seeds of higher plants. The red or summer 
res of wheat rust are carried frum one 
plant to another by the wind and in that 
way may be spread to nearly all the —— 
in a wide area in a very short mae, - Foe 
a spore lodges upon the stem or a 
plant and the conditiions of heat, and 
moisture are favorable, it germinates and 
grows. This growth is in the form of fine 
threads which enter the leaf or stem thru 
the pores or holes thru which the plant 
breather. As soon as the threads get in- 
side the plant they grow very rapidly 
taking their nourishment from the sap of 
the plant, and in a short time they have 
p uced thousands of red spores which 
urst thru the surface and cause the red 
color commonly known as rust. These 


‘Later in the season, when the wheat 


ape A 


a ee 





ting them have been worked out. Wheat 


rust, however, is a disease that does great 
damage in some seasons and there are 
some facts about it that are-well worth 


knowing. 


“In the first place, there are probably 
at least. three different kinds of rust that 
The most common and the 
one that does the greatest damage is 
known as the black rust and also called | 


attack wheat. 


red rust.” 
“I read in a paper that wheat rust 


spends part of the year on barberry bushes. 


ls that correct?’ asked some one. 


“That one stage of black stem rust of 
wheat is spent on barberry bushes has 


been proved by studies of the disease in 
Europe and the same has been found to be 
true in this country. There are so few 
barberry bushes, however, in many parts 
of the United States where rust causes 
great damage to wheat that it seems that 
there must be some other method whereby 
it can pass the season between wheat crops. 
Scientists are studying that problem and 


if they can succeed im finding out just | 


where and how the rust lives when it is 
not on the growing wheat, it is likely that 
much more eflective methods for fighting 
the disease can be devised than can be 
suggested at present. Just now the loca- 
tion of rust during the winter is one of the 
important points about the disease that 
is not definitely known.” 
“| always thought that rust was caused 
by the weather. It is always worst in a 
season when we have a lot of damp, warm 
weather. Why is that, if it is a fungus 
growing on wheat?’ asked a young man 
near the front. 
“Your observation regarding the kind of 
a season when rust is most abundant is 
entirely correct’’ continued the Professor. 
“Warm, moist weather is favorable to the 
growth of all kinds of fungi. You have 
noticed that it is after a warm rain that 
you find the pasture dotted with mush- 
rooms. The same kind of weather that 
favors the growth of mushroom fungi also 
favors the growth of rust in grain. The 
old idea that the sun breaks open the sur- 
face of the leaf and that the red and black 
pas are caused by the sap coming 
ut of these slits has been proven incorrect 








| portant link in the life history of the dis- 
‘ease and thus far it has been a missing 


but in my opinion it does little if any good. 


_ of straw and stubble has been practi 
| most —— 
nd 


, erall 
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proof or rust-resistant varieties wherever 
possible. 








is beginning to ripen, black or winter 
spores are produced fi rom the same slits in 
the leaves and stems that the red spores 
came from earlier in the season. The win- 
ter spores, however, may also come from 
new slits. 

“These winter spores are not known to 
infect other wheat plants but it has been 
demonstrated that they sometimes germi- 
nate on the old wheat plants and produce 
other spores which infect barberry bushes. 
These spores grow on the bushes and 
produce still others which infect the next 
wheat crop after it has started to grow. 

“While it is known that the rust can 
and dues sometimes — one uf its stages 
upon barberry bushes, the absence of 
these bushes in some localities where rust 
of wheat is most prevalent makes it 
apparent that it must also be able to pass 
the winter in other ways. This is an im- 


link.” 

‘Does it help any in destroying the rust 
to burn the straw and stubble on a field 
that is infested with the disease?” asked a 
prominent wheat grower. 

“Until more is known about the dis- 
ease,” replied the Professor, “IL would not 
say absolutely that burning of straw and 
stubble from infested fields is of no benefit, 


One of principal reasons why | think 
that burning is not effective in combating 
rust is because the disease is most preva- 
lent in some of the sections where burnin 


If it was effective we 
could expect to the least damage from 
the disease where burning is most gen- 
practiced.” 

“Can you tell us anything that we can 
do to reduce the damage?”’ inquired the 
president of the meeting. 

“I do not know of any one thing that is 
distinctly effective, but there are a number 
of things which together are of consider- 
able effect. Probably the most important 
method of fighting rust with our present 
knowledge is by growing the s ed rust 
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lu rust-proof but there are varieties on 
which it is much more difficult for the dis- 
ease to gain a foothold than upon others. 
Varieties that make a rank, soft growth 
seem to be especially subject to attacks 
by rust. 

“Good drainage is of some effect, for 
wheat on land that is not well drained is 
likely to make a rank h which fur- 
nishes ideal conditions for rust.” 

“Can't we treat the seed with something 
and destroy rust like we do smut?” came 
“a someone. ble figh aad 

“It is not possible to t it in t 
way,” replied the Professor. “It has been 
proven that neither the spores nor the 
threads of rust are in or on the grain of 
wheat. Rust is strictly a disease of the 
wheat plant and not of the grain. Of 
course it injures —e but it does so b 
robbing the plant of nourishment whi 
should go into the seed. : 

“Among the means of prevention it may 
be mentioned that early wheat is more 
likely to be free from rust than late wheat, 
and that winter wheat, because of its early 
ripening, is much less likely to be injured 
than spring wheat.” 

“You have told us about wheat rust in 
a way that I think we can all understand 
and I have been very much interested. I 
grow more oats than wheat, however, and 
would like to have you tell us just how 
smut lives and , like you have done 
with rust.” This remark was followed by 
a lively discussion with questions asked 
and answered, but I'll have to tell you 
about that at another time.—A. H. 8. 


STRETCHING WOVEN WIRE FENC- 


Many fences fail to do what they are 
built to do not thru fault of the material 
but in the manner in which it is put up. 
How many times do we see woven wire 
fencing, the most effective fence made, 
only hung upon the posts. There is a 
great sag between each post and often the 
sag is such that the fence actually doubles 
over on its own height. This is not the 
fault of the fencing itself but of the way in 
which it is put up, 

There are usually two reasons why a 
woven wire fence is not up as it should be; 
one is because the end posts are not set 
and braced as solidly as they should be 
and the other is because the fence itself 
is not stretched tight enough. Trying to 
stretch woven wire fencing with anythin 

but a regular woven wire stretcher or wi 

2 block and tackle with a team on for the 
pull, is time wasted and means a poor 
stretch on the fence. To use a small 


stretcher is just like putting a boy on a 


man’s job. The operator should remember 
that instead of stretching one wire, as is 
the case in putting ‘ single barb wires, 
he is stre from 7 to 15, according to 
the height of his fencing, and in reality the 
pull should be from 7 to 15 times as great. 
A great many fence builders forget about 
this, however, and use very li*tle more pull 
on their woven wire fencing chan they do 
on single barb wires. 

We find that block and tackle, one 
double and one si or a double and a 
triple, makes a stretcher for woven 
wire, with a steady pulling team on for 
A “fid” is used to slip in beside 


wer. 
the rope and a — the stretch 
has been made, thus holding all that has 


been gained without the team having to 
hold until the stapling bas been done. 
You must have good end posts to stand 
this kind of a pull, and have them well 
braced, but you need them anyhow if you 
would have a fence, stretc up 
snug and tight as it should be.—H. H. 


Most clay soils have an abundance of 

tash, but you must treat your soil right 
by growing legumes and turning er 
organic matter, if you would have this 
potash become available for the use of 





Of course no variety is abso< 








your crops. 
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DANGER SIGNS | 


UR readers recognize the flaming warning of a 
Diphtheria or Smallpox sign tacked on the door 
of a house. You know that back of that sign lurks 

a host of malignant germs ready to attack and destroy 
the health of your beight-eved. rosy-cheeked children. 
You know that the one safe thing to do is to keep away 
from a house that is marked with one of those warning 
signs and to keep your children away from them. 


If a stranger were to advertise in your papers and dis- 
tribute posters in your schools inviting your children 
to come to one of these marked houses to get bargains in 
candy or nuts or toys; you would drive him out of the 
community and strictly forbid your children to even 
approach the house of disease and death. 


Next in contemptible meanness to the man who would 
lure children into a disease infected house to take away 
their health and happiness and even their lives is the man 
who lures people into his place of business for the purpose 
of robbing them of their hard earned money under the 
pretense of giving them unheard of bargains. 


It is very seldom that a man 
in an established business in 
your home town or elsewhere 
will stoop to such dastardly 
business methods. Ordinarily 
they realize that no permanent 
and lasting business success 
ean be built by such dishonest 
and deceitful methods. 


Usually, some out of town 
crook sneaks into town and rents a vacant store room 
on a prominent street. Then he ships in a big stock of 
junk—odds and ends, damaged merchandise, pieces that 
are not up to standard, things that are out of style or 
that have some hidden defects or goods 











meaning that a diphtheria sign has. To those who 
know, t. y carry a warning that danger lurks back of 
them. o those who have investigated such sales 
these lurid signs with their extravagant claims are simply 
invitations to the people to come in and be robbed. They 
are usually swindles deliberately planned and executed. 


The auction sale is about the worst form of this thieving 
business. When you go into such’a place you think you 
are bidding against an 





honest competitor who 
wants the article as much 
as you do. Usually this 
is not so. Well trained 
by bidders and imaginary 
bidders are used to run 
the price up on you. If 
you don’t go high enough 
ou don’t get the goods. 
hey are knocked down 


FIRE SALE 


HALF PRICE 





Everything Must Be Sold 





to your imaginary com- 
petitorin the bidding. If 
you don’t pay their price you don’t get the goods. You 
can’t get any better bargains than they want to give you. 
The next day the same article is offered again and appar- 
ently sold but it never leaves the store until some sucker 
oes high enough to give them a big profit. You can’t 
beat their game except by staying away. 


Any local merchant who will lend his name and reputa- 
tion to one of these Human Hyenas is not deserving of the 
confidence of the people in his community any more than 
if he went into partnership with a band of pickpockets or 
house breakers. 


These fake fly by night “bankrupt” sales, ‘‘fire’’ 
sales, “‘sales by order of the court” 
and “‘auction sales” are usually a deli- 





of an inferior quality that have been 
bought for the purpose of aiding in 
the deception ond’ robbing of the buy- 
ing public. Invariably this merchan- 
dise is of a poorer quality than the mer- 
chandise carried in stock by your an 
manent, reputable and honest dealers. 
It is coadiy marked to indicate a 
high value. 





BANKRUPT 
SALE plague. 
25c on the $ 


berate attempt to cheat and swindle 
honest and unsuspecting people out 
of their hard earned —_ should 
be shunned as you would shun the 


We have investigated many of 
them and have yet to find one that 
will or does give their patrons an 








The next step is to take large space in 
the local newspaper if they will accept é§=—_— 
the copy or to send out dodgers, announcing in big black 
faced type that these goods are from the stock of some 
firm that has failed or has been burned out. The words 
“FIRE SALE” or“‘BANKRUPT SALE” cr “SOLD BY 
ORDER OF COURT” and similar expressions are 
freely displayed and the readers are led to believe 
that because of the misfortune of some one else they 
are offered an opportunity to save money. 





The windows of the 
store room are covered 


with flaming si an- 
sellin out at ‘25 
SALE Cc ON THE DOL- 


LAR” or some such ri- 
diculous figure. Or it is 
announced that the stock 
is being sold “BY OR- 


Your Own Price 











DER OF THE COURT.” 
Sometimes they merely say ‘$50,000.00 WORTH OF 
MERCHANDISE ORDERED TO BE SOLD,”’ leaving 
the inference that a court had ordered the sale. 


_ Whatever form they take; these big black and red 
sigps in a store window usually have about the same 


.Christmas time when peop 








honest bargain or a square deal. 
The worst of it is that they are 
usually smart enough to evade the law and have them- 
selves sc protected that you cannot well recover when you 
find you have been cheated even if you can locate the men 
who are responsible. 

They deal in jewelry, clothing, shoes, furniture, pianos 
art goods, pictures and almost every conceivable line o 
merchandise and are usually specially active at the begin- 
ning of winter when people are 
needing all their money will 
buy of warm clothing or near 


le 
are trying to make each dol- 
as far as possible in 
purchasing gifts as evidence 
of their love for those who are 
near and dear to them. They 
rob the ple of the United rs 
States of millions of dollars 
every season and usually give nothing in return but a lot 
of shoddy clothes or on, poorly made furniture, fake 
artware, cheap jewelry or worthless junk of some kind. 


It pays in the long run to deal with established business 
houses of known reputation and if you buy standard, trade 
marked 8 advertised in a publication like Successful Farm- 
ing whi rantees the honesty of each of its advertisers you 
have an ed insurance that you will get your money’s worth 
and a square deal. 


If each of the four million or more people in the more than eight hundred thousand farm homes into 
which Successful Farming goes each month, will heed this warning; it will save 
them several million dollars this season. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher 
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N the June number of your paper, Mr. J. E. 
Kelly had a very instructive article rey 
how the farmer is defrauded in the selling 
his grain, giving as a loss on the sales of wheat. 
corn, oats and barley during the 4 months of 
heaviest selling in 1915, the sum of $340,000,000. 
This would be equivalent to a toll of $50 from 
each of the 6,500,000 farmers. When we con- 
sider what these losses must be for the whole 

rear, we have one of the great reasons why the 
onien should have a national organization 
for the purpose of marketing their products. 
In urgitig the farmers to form a national 
organization, I have no desire to start a com- 
stitive organization to what is already in the 
Feld, but it is to unite and federate these se 
ate organizations, and form new locals where 
none exist at the present, so that all of the farm- 
ers will be organized. Each local organization 
will be independent in the amount of capital 
which it raises, and the directors who mai 

its affairs, just the same as the large number of banks whic 

the farmers now manage. But in the matter of the price asked 

for the grain, and the manner of supplying the demand, these 
local organizations will act together as a national organization 
in order to control the market. In no other way can it be done. 


If every shipping station had a farmer’s organization today, 
and these locals would refuse to act in harmony, or would simply 
fail to act in unison, they could no more control the market 
than the individual farmers can. Of course they could prevent 
local buyers from exacting unjust tolls, but this is a small part 
of the loss. The greatest loss comes from throwing the grain 
on the market faster than the demand will take it, and in order 
to prevent this, there must be an understanding between all of 
these farm locals that no grain is to be sent to market until it is 
sold at a uniform price fixed oe national organization. This 
is the most important principle. 

Store Grain on Farms 

In order to establish a market system of this kind, it would 
be nec for the farmers to have enough ary room to 
hold the bulk of their grain. It can be depended upon absolutely 
that if a uniform price is maintained, the buyers will take it 
only as they can resell it in its manufactured state to their cus- 
tomers. only reason now that unlimited quantities of 

ain can be thrown on the market at any time, is because the 

uyers can fix the price. If it is offered in greater quantities 
than they are willing to take, — lower the price until the 
majority of farmers are willing to hold. 

If the buyers offered as much for the new wheat as they were 
going to give later on in the season, they could not get eno 
cars to haul it, money enough to buy it, or elevators to hold it. 
So they are shrewd enough to put the price where it will make 
the majority of farmers hold the grain. If course this a 
usually entehes the sinall farmer who feels that he has to sell in 
order to pay pons debts. While, in some instances, the 
<p who sel my ~9 pressure gets as = on Seer who 

olds over in order to support the market, yet this speculative 
market is one of the strong reasons why the farmers should 
have a national organization which would make a uniform price 
to all of the farmers. A poor farmer who sells early and gets a 
low price feels bad, and a well-to-do farmer who holds over to 
make better prices and has to sell low, or else carry over for 
another season, feels that he has been defrauded. It will pro- 
mote a better feeling to put all on an equality. 

The way it is now, there is only about one month in the year 
when the farmers can expect high prices for their wheat, and 
that is usually in the winter when the roads are so bad they 
cannot haul to market. Even if we had good roads so that the 
grain gould be hauled at any time, it would not solve the 

sroblem. The millers are not going to pay the high prices any 

om than it takes them to work off there sto wheat into 
high-priced flour, and it is idle to think that all of the farmers 
can sell their wheat at one time in the winter when prices are 
usually the highest. 

If all of the farmers would sell their wheat in one day when 
the price was supposed to have reached the top, there is no 
telling how nauk the market would break. Even with the 
majority of farmers supporting the market as they do at the 
present, we have some violent breaks. The writer full intended 
to sell his wheat the middle of last February, but the market 
broke along about the first of February, and went off 29 cents 
by the first of March. He then concluded he would wait for a 
raise in April, and while it did advance, it never realized his 
expectations. Crop reports began coming in then showing bi 
losses on the coming crop, and so he held over until the last o 
June and sold the rest of his 1915 wheat for 80 cents. The same 
wheat sold the first of February for $1.15. 


If the consumer got the benefit of these breaks, the farmer 
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would not feel so badly over it, altho then it would be an in- 
justice to him. He should not have to produce at a loss when he 
can only raise one crop a year, and not always that because of 
floods, ths, insects, etc. But the consumer does not get the 
advantage of the declines in the majority of cases. 

Wheat Products Uniform Price 


About June, 1915, my flour cost me $1.75 for a forty-eight 
und sack, and for nearly a year from that date the price 
y varied a nickel. It would average anyway, $1.70 per 
sack. When flour retails at that price, the miller should pay 
$1.40 per bushel for wheat. The highest price paid on the 
Kansas City market during that time was $1.36, and that only 
for a few days. I sold wheat in November for 85 cents per 
bushel, and I am satisfied that the price for the whole time would 
not average more than a dollar. 

In saying that the miller should pay $1.40 per bushel for 
wheat, when a forty-eight pound sack of flour retails for $1.70 
I arrive at my figures as‘follows: It takes four and one-half 
bushels of wheat to make one barrel of flour which is 196 pounds, 
or what we ordinarily call four sacks of flour. This would make 
an investment of $6.30 for the wheat. The miller is supposed to 
figure on a profit of 20 cents per barrel, which is a good profit, 
for he sells for cash. This brings the cost up to $550. The 
seventy-four pounds of bran and shorts should sell for 70 cents, 
which would make the price of the flour to the grocer, $5.80. 
If we allow the grocer a profit of 25 cents per sack, which I am 

uite willing to pay, it makes the selling price of the flour, 

.80 per barrel, or $1.70 per sack. 

Marketing conditions for the farmer have been worse during 
these war times than they were previously. The farmer has to 
pay more for the most of his supplies, and we supposed that 

e would share correspondingly on the increase in prices, 
= wheat, but such is not the case. In January, 1910, 
I _ wheat on my local ae $1.25 eo bane. 3 _ 
time I was paying my grocer $1.45 per sack for flour. ve 
inside information that one grain firm in Kansas City, Missouri, 
made $1,000,000 during the season of 1914-1915, exporting 
wheat. 


How to Organize 

What I have said so far has been more in reference to why 
the farmers should organize, and now I will state as briefly as 
possible how they should i Let the present farmers’ 
organizations remain as they are, and try to get the unorganized 
into farmer organizations. I think that the shares of stock in 
‘these locals should be made $10, so that no tenant farmer would 
feel too poor to own one. Let the well-to-do farmers own as 
many shares as necessary to raise the capital in each community 

to finance the crops. 
The amount of capital which these farm locals will need, will 
I think, upon the surplus of crops which they have at 
the end of each crop year. ‘The end of the crop year for wheat 
and oats would be July,1, and for cora, November 1. I would 
be in favor of a clause in the national organization compelling 
all members not to offer any new grain for sale until all of the 
old was sold. I think that the benefits of this ruling would be 
especially fine on wheat. It would give the new crop sufficient 
time to cure and put it in good condition for milling. It would 
enable the farmers who had held their grain thru the year, to 


clean up their bins and get ready for the new crop. 
This year we had the figest lus of wheat ever known at 
the end of the crop year, J 


4 ere were 73,760,000 bushels 
in the farmers’ hands and 42,628,000 bushels in the elevators, 
what is known as the visible supply. As it takes 1,500,000 
bushels per day to supply the demand, even this unusual supply 
would only have about 80 days, and that would be none 
too long to wait for the new wheat to get into good condition. 
As the wheat crop is the hardest of any to control on account 
of so little of it being fed to stock, and the first crop to bring in 
some money, the farmers would probably gain more from it t. 
any other if they establish their market. 
biggest problem of all, however, is to get all of the farm- 
ers organized. lt will take a great campaign of education, and 
2a to have the hearty support of all the farm papers. 
After the subject has been presented clearly to the farmers, it 
ought to be a simple matter for some leading farmer at each 
shipping station where there is no farmers’ organization, to take 
up work and a a farm local. As the farmers have 
anks and telephone companies where there 
ies, there is no reason why they cannot 
organize their yor yo also. The World Almanac gives 
the value of farms and farm property in round numbers at 
$40,000,000,000, nearly 40 times the capital of all the national 
banks. If the American farmers with all of their capital con- 
tinue to allow anyone else, aside from the Federal government, 
to fix a price 7 their peoteets, Gay be be — less 
e° wage-earners who combine without any 
capital, and better their conditions. 


organized many b 
are no grain .com: 


subject will be discussed at the Marketing Conference 


Note: This : 
articles along 


in Chicago, Decem 


4-9. We will give our readers other 
the line of national organization and marketing.—Editors. 
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The low-price tire is a gamble, and 
your satisfaction is the stake. 

The low-price tire is a gamble in 
which you play the other fellow’s game 
—maker and distributor get their 
money in advance — you take all the 
chances. 

You risk the use of your motor car 
investment, the sure economy of buy- 
ing reputable products—all on the lure 
of lower first-cost. 

It doesn’t pay! 

It doesn’t pay—any more than a 
cheap strap in a good harness pays, or 
a poor share on a fine plow, or a scrub 
sheep in a flock of Merinoes. 


It doesn’t pay because questionable 
value means questionable service, every 
time—in automobile tires as in any- 
thing else. 

And when all is said and done, only 
the wear you get for the price you give 
determines the extravagance or econ- 
omy of the tire you buy. 

Figured on this basis, the solid basis 
of common sense, Goodyear Tires are 
the soundest purchase in the tire 
market today. 

They yield you more—in miles, in 
comfort, in security, in freedom from 
trouble. 


Typical Fox River Valley Dairy Farm 


The High Cost of Low Tire Prices 


(N 


(oops “YEAR| 
Service Station) 


i\ FZ. 
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The largest single group of tire- 
buyers in the world has found it so, 
and profited thereby. 


Another thing; you are not left to 
work out your own salvation when you 
buy a Goodyear Tire. 


You buy it from a Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer—there’s one near by. 


He’s there not only to sell you tires, 
but to see that you get complete satis- 
faction from them, and to help you 
on this proposition of long mileage. 


He’ll help you selling — a 
Goodyear Tire—and » Be smore mile- 
age mm this tire; he’ll help you by sell- 
ing you a Goodyear Tube—it’s a detter 
tube; he’ll help you by selling you a 
Goodyear Tire-Saver Kit—the only 
package on the market containing a// 
essential first-aids-to-tires. 


And what is more important, he’ll 
help you after the purchase, any time 
you call on him. 

Go meet your Goodyear Service 
Station man. He’s prepared, and ea- 

r, to render you the type of satisfaction 
that only exceptional service can give. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


Akron, Ohio. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and *‘Tire Saver’’ Accessories 


are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


| 
| 
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HOW TO CURE A BALKY ENGINE 


A Chart For Locating The Cause Of Trouble 


By W. E. WIEKING 


T seems that we all have trouble at some time 
or other with our gas engines. But why do 
we have so much trouble of this kind? I think 

that the trouble lies as much with the operators 
as with the engines. ‘ 

In one instance that came to my knowledge a 
pa simple thing almost laid up an entire 

ay baling outfit for a day or more. In this 
case there had been more or less trouble all the 
time that the hay was being baled and always 
with the ignition. Along about two in the after- 
noon the engine suddenly refused to go. The 
man operating the machine jiggled first one 
thing and then another and Sanity gave it up 
as hopeless and left for town. As soon as he was 

one one of the men examined the batteries and 
und that he had been trying to run on one 
battery. This goes to show that when there 

is trouble one should start to look for it in a 
systematic manner and not attempt to adjust 
every screw on the machine at once. All ex- 
nerienced operators have a certain routine that they 
ollow in hunting trouble and that is what I am goin 
to try to give those who have no idea where to stant 
and what to do. 

The main requirements of a good trouble finder 
are that he have a little knowledge of his machine 
and a whole lot of patience in tracing out the fault. 
The first thing that one should know 
is the meaning of cycle as applied to 
gas engines. Almost 95 per cent of all 
the gas engines in the United States 
are what is known as four-cycle. This 
means that the piston in the cylinder 
makes four movements in the cylinder 
between a given operation, such as re- 
ceiving the charge of gasoline. The first 
of these is receiving the charge of gaso- 
line on the downward stroke, in an up- 
right engine. Thesecond is the compres- 
sion of this charge in the head of the 
cylinder by the piston moving upward. 
The third phase of the cycle is when 
this charge is ignited and the piston 








is retarded all the gasoline will burn up before 
the piston gets to the top of the cylinder and then 
it will be forced back down the way it has just 
come up. 
After the engine is started running the air pipe 
of the carburetor should be opened wide open 
and the spark advanced to its normal position. 
If the engine cannot be started under the above 
conditions there is something wrong with it. 
Start with the igniting system and look it over 
to see if it is all mght.. I usually start with the 
batteries. See if the connections are all tight 
at each binding post. See if all of the wires are 
whole. Look at the way the batteries are con- 
nected up and see that none are short circuited. 
If these are all right test the system as a whole. 
Take out the spark plug and then turn on the 
current thru it. and see if there is a good spark 
at the points. If it is of the make and break kind 
take out the sparking points and see if they are 
clean and will give a good spark when touched 
together. If these are all right, start on P yoy gasoline 
supply. Look in your gas tank and see if it is empty. 

Pale of the engine trouble is from lack of attention 
te such a simple thing as filling the line tank. 
Pass on down from the tank and see if the line 
is getting to the cylinder. If it is not, see why it is 
not. Another feature of the gasoline system is the 
richness of the mixture; see that this is 
right. If engine is cold, prime the cyl- 
inder, but not too freely before starting. 
Then look at the exhaust and intake 
valves; one or the other may be stand- 
ing open slightly or they may be out 
of time. If the engine is very easily 
turned over the compression stroke, 
there is something wrong inside the 
cylinder. The piston rings may be 
worn or broken, one cf the above 
valves may be open, or the cylinder 
gaskets may be blown out. 

However, if one gets the engine 
started and then has trouble, an 
entirely different set of reasons apply 





moves downward, while the fourth is 
when the piston moves_back up and 
the burnt gas is exhausted. Now this is very simple but it is 
easily forgotten when one is looking for trouble or in trying to 
start. 

The next most important thing to know about a gas engine 
is that there are a number of means of igniting the gas charge 
in the cylinder. Most of these are either of the jump spark as 
in an automobile or make and break, the latter being found on 
most gas engines. In the jump spark system the current from 
the battery goes thru a coil of wire in intermittent doses caused 
by the vibrator on the end of the spark coil. This vibration of the 
current sets up another current in an entirely separate coil of 
wire wound over the first. But this second current is so strong 
that it ean jump thru the air between the points of a spark 
plug in the cylinder. 

The make and break is a much simpler method of making 
a spark. In this system the current is passed thru a simple 
coil of wire just like the first coil above only this coil has no 
vibrator attached. Whenever the ends of the wires of this 
circuit are touched together, as they are in the cylinder of the 
engine, the battery current has a hard time getting around 
the curves in the wire of the coil and by the time it gets to the 
point of contact it has become so excited that it makes a big 
spark and this sets the gasoline in the cylinder on fire. 

Before the gasoline will burn, however, it 1s necessary to 
mix it with the proper proportion of aic. This is done in the 
carburetor. In most farm gas engines this is simply a long 
pipe at the top of which the gasoline enters. When the piston 
in the engine cylinder goes down on the intake cycle there is 
a suction produced and this sucks air from the outside that is 
mixed with the gasoline at the top of the carburetor pipe, as 
they are both drawn into the cylinder. The amount of gasoline 
in this mixture is varied by opening or closing the opening in 
the air pipe. 

In starting the engine it is almost always necessary to make 
the gasoline mixture stronger and to retard the time when 
the spark is lit in the cylinder. The spark is timed on all 
engines when running at full speed so that it is lit just before 
the piston reaches the top of the cylinder. This is because the 
charge does not ignite immediately but takes some time before 
all of the gasoline is burned; therefore the charge is started to 
burn a short time before its full power is needed. When start- 
ine, the engine is turned over so slowly that unless the spark 


to the case. But let me give at this 
point a ve ood chart of trouble 
hunting taken from Bulletin 71 of the Arizona experiment 
station: 
Trouble Hunting Chart for Gasoline Engines 

Note: First, turn engine slowly thru a full cycle and note 
the occurence of events. 

Trouble in Starting 
I. Ignition. 

1. Battery—Test cells for amperage (reject a cell below 
six amperes); test storage cells for voltage. 

2. For all engines—Electric circuit not complete; poor 
contacts in wiring or in switch; wiring incorrect or shosb 
circuited. 

3. Make and break system—lIgniter out of time; igniter 
points roughened, igniter points making or contact on ac- 
count of carbon deposit; igniter points short circuited; weak 
spring causing slow break; insulation of stationary electrode 
broken. : 

4. Jump spark—Induction coil vibrator stuck or out of 
adjustment; spark out of time; spark points shorted by oil or 
carbon; spark points too far apart—1-32 inch is correct; spark 
plug cracked and shortened. 

Il. Carburetion 

1. Lack of gasoline—Tank empty; needle valve insufficiently 
open; inlet passages stuck; gasoline pump out of order; water 
in gasoline or in mixer. 

2. Too weak or too rich a mixture of air and gasoline, 

III. Motor 

1. Cold cylinder (prime it but not too freely.) 

2. Inlet or exahust valve out of time. 

3. Very poor compression—Exhaust or intake valve does 
not close; piston rings much worn; cylinder gaskets blown out. 
Troubles After Starting 





I. Misfiring 

Ignition—Weak, rundown batteries; poor connections; foul 
igniter points, or spark plugs. 

Carburetor—Lean mixture; gasoline tank nearly empty; 
fuel pump needs repacking; water in gasoline. 

Motor—Cold cylinder; very poor compression. 
Il. Pounding 

Spark too early ; should be 10 to 20 degrees before dead center. 


Pre-ignition—Cylinder overheated; [Continued on page 29 
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Practical Experience 
Learn the automobile and tractor business and EARN 
FROM $80 to $200 A MONTH. I teach you in SI 
WEEKES by Practical Experience so that you can ho 
a good job as repairman, ergy tener ~ Co 
expert, garage manager or owner. ruc 
driver, motor tester of GO INTO” BUSINESS FOR 
URSE © previous experience necessary. Hun- 
ams of opportunities in this business for thoroughly 
trained men. 


Under The Sweeney System you learn by DOING. I 
have the most complete cuiomens of any school in 
4 the world and the largest force of Expert 
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‘THE WORLDS GREATEST AUTOMOBILE SCHOO 


ee 


oxy-acetylene oy - placts, three vulcanizing plants, 
fourteen “nthea, te ten block motors, stationary engines, 
farm lighting plant, ete. Only school that owns Pack- 
Twin _ vod aa ht sleeve valve motor, 
Cadillac 8, eto HE ACTUAL L WORK 
UNDER COMPETENT nae ede 


learn every branch of the business by actual 
pace, Ne books used. Tools and equipment al expe 


SWEENEY-TRAINED MEN MAKE GOOD—YOU 
can do the same. Earn a big salary in the work you 
like. E. D. Sasser, Lucedale, Miss., writes, ‘‘—I have 
made the price of the course in less than a week. I am 

in business i pet Virgil H. Brown, Truck Co. 
No. 54, U. 8. Army, Nogales, Ariz., writes, ““—I am 
making $125: 00 a month and all expenses. Am in line 
for promotion” aI 8, Luedemann, F 8. D. 
writes, “—-T made 00 with my tractor outht this 
fall”. Start in school now. Low tuition, cheap board 
and room. YOU will soon be earning as much as these 
men. MAKE GOOD. You can do it in the automobile 
business. 

Use the coupon below and WRITE TODAY for my 
72-page catalog, over 200 actual photographs towing 
students at work and how we teach ‘or 30 da of 
will give a $50 COURSE IN GAs TRACTION 
GINEERING FREE. Write an or the catalog and 


irning Out Crank Shaft on a Lathe in Our Ried REE tractor course certificate. Mail the coupon NOW {) Repairing Delco Electric Starter on Four- 
Machine Shop nema Oakland | 
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Wiring Up Delco Farm: 
on a Cracked 
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1210 EAST 15th STREET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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PRAIRIE HILLS AND HOLLOWS 











Ti alfalfa seed crop of this part of 


Kansas has nearly all been threshed. 
The yield runs from one to six bush- 
els to the acre. This is not so 


up 
crop raised in that otber dry year, 1913, 
ten bushels 


when many fieits yielded 
the acre but it is a profitable one even at 
the rather low price now being off 
$7 to $8 a bushel. It costs about $1. 
an acre to cut an alfalfa seed crop 
bring it to the machine and about $1.25 a 
bushel more for threshing expenses. The 
machine men charge $1 a bushel for 
threshing and other expenses account for 
the remainder. 

It is seldom that a good alfalfa seed 
crop is harvested in eastern Kansas. When 
such a crop is harvested it means the 
almost total failure of corn for alfalfa will 
not seed in any but extremely dry weather. 
If there is enough moisture to make any 
growth in the alfalfa plant it will not set 
seed. 

Many farmers in this part of the West 
had to turn off something this fall to pay 
debts and by reason of the failure of the 
corn they had none of that to sell and no 
fat hogs. Because of this, lots of fat calves 
were sold which brought an average price 
of $7 a hundred on the farm. At this 
price the average calf brought from $25 to 
$30 which is almost as much as was offered 
for yearlings. It may not seem good 


Bisa 


policy to sell such calves but it was either | 


them or the cows and in such a case I 
think it better to sell the calves and keep 
the cows to bring calves again next spring. 

In a country like the eastern part of 
Kansas where ss and rough feed are 
always plentiful the wise farmer makes 
cattle his standby. When this is done bad 
seasons do not hurt him so much, as he 
will always have some surplus stock to 
sell. I know a young farmer who started 
not long ago by buying up heifer calves. 
It was not long until they were cows, raised 
on the rough feed which would otherwise 
have been a waste had not the growing 
stock been there to eat it. These young 
cows each raised a calf this year and he 
has, because of this, enough ready money 
to carry him over the season. He sold his 
calves for $7 a hundred and says that the 
dry year is not going to hurt him very 
badly, after all. 

Down here in Kansas when a country 

. . r 
school measures up to a certain mark it is 
entitled to be called a “‘standard’’ school 
and to notify the world of the fact it is 
given a large embossed plate by the state, 
which plate is affixed to the front of the 
school house where he who goes by may 
see.. To become a standard school a 
teacher of good qualifications must be 
employed at decent wages, the Building 
must be heated either by a furnace under 
the building or by a cased furnace in the 
room, the catbuildings must be kept in a 
sanitary condition, there must be cement 
walks around the house, the well must be 
covered with a cement platform and the 
school must be equipped with globes, maps 
and a good library. So you can see that a 
standard school must be a good one and 
we feel proud to know that we now have 
such a school in our district. 

Our school house was built three years 
ago at a total cost of a little less than 
$2,000. This sum was not raised by bonds 
for there were a number in the district 
who favored keeping out of debt and pay- 
ing as they went. So we began raising 





money by a regular levy two years before 
the house was built. When it came time to 
build we voted levy which made 


fund and in addition pay interest on the 
fullamount. We are well satisfied that we 
paid cash for our school house and can 
point with pride to the fact that the build- 
ing was voted and the tax each year levied 
without a dissenting vote in the entire 
district. 

It is an old and true saying that 
“necessity is the mother of invention,” It 
is also, or should be, a close relative of 
economy and it is proving so in this region 
this year. Because of the high price of 
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SMALL DOCTOR’S BILLS 


Scientific Feeding the Way to Reduce 


—— 


A little science in the selection of food 
leads to health and smaller doctor's 
bills. health not only cuts down the 
rang y but increases the cost of living, 
too. * many ailments come from im- 
proper —s it stands to reason you 
won't need the doctor so often if you 
feed yourself and family right. 


The Principal of a Texas school writes 
as follows: ‘‘When I began the use of 
Grape-Nuts my wife and J were at a 
resort for our health in South Texas, 
and our lives were indeed miserable as a 
result of continual bad health, and heavy 
doctor’s bills. 

“A merchant advised me to try Grape- 
Nuts as a diet. Pye a that it would 
benefit me any, I took home a package 
and before I used this box I had 
begun to see the effect it had on 
my digestion, so I continued its use. 
I discontinued medicine altogether as 
Grape-Nuts was doing more for me 
than all the medicine I taken. 

“When I returned home my friends 
and neighbors hardly knew me, I had 
improved so in health, appearance and 
energy. 

“T recommend Grape-Nuts for a plain 
simple diet full of nourishment, just the 
thing for that worn and tired out feel- 
ing.” Name furnished by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 








feed all stock and all poultry have been 
culled down closer than ever before. In| 
the poultry business, especially, it has long | 








been the custom to keep a lot of worthless 
birds around. The old hens and old roost- 
ers as well as the young cockerels have 
been kept out of sheer heedlessness. But 
this year has brought a change. The old 
hens have been sold, the old roosters went 
long ago and the young cockerels were 
sold just as soon as they reached a salable 
weight. 

On this farm there are ten acres of 
native timber along the creek out of which 
by cutting the dead stuff and culling the 
trees which grow too closely we can each 
year get enough firewood to the winter 
thru. It is a hard job to work this mixed 
wood up with an ax or a cross-cut saw for 
much of it is dead and, as every farmer 
well knows, a dead red elm is only ina 
slight degree easier to work than iron. 
Last winter we ran our 24-inch saw with a 
two-horse gas engine but it was slow work. 
The engine has only about half power 
enough and as a result we were waiting 
about half the time for the engine to get 
up speed again. We hope this winter to 
have plenty of power and I think this time 
we really have more power than saw for we 
have bought a six horse gas engine, But 
we shall not worry about the extra power 
for reserve power is one of the things 
needed in every gasoline engine: 


Christmas will not be long in coming 
and I would like to ask every reader to sit 
down for a short time and think about the 
disappointments Christmas brought them 
when they were boys and girls and to re- 
solve that no youngster in their neighbor- 
hood shall this year see Christmas go by 
without a visit from Santa Claus. Perhaps 
the big youngsters are not saying much 
about the matter but I don’t believe there 
is one of them who would not appreciate 
a visit from Santa even if voting ageis but 
a year or so away. Christmas is the greatest 
day in the year for nearly every child so 
‘let us hereby highly resolve” that no 
child of our acquaintance shall, if it lies in 
our power to yee it, go to bed on 
Christmas night with tear-wet cheeks 
because he was not remembered.—H, C, 








Hateh, Kail. 
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STEEL WHEELS ® 


For your Farm W , 80 as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do 
work over the sides of a high 
wagon. Nodry loose 
wheels. More and easier 
work done. 
Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 


ks. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO. 
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CONSERVING FARM PRODUCTS 
Continued from page 7 


given to the potato market and buyers 
immediately advanced the price to 70 
cents for just such potatoes as they had 
been getting for 60 cents, while the better 
grade brought 75 cents. But, as in the 
case with apples in New York City, the 
price of potatoes in the potato markets 
immediately began to slide downward, so 
the producers got more and the con- 
sumers paid less just because of a little 
publicity. 

This little deal saved the potato growers 
of western Nebraska at least $100,000. 
Turn on the light anywhere, give publicity 
to market conditions of any crop, and im- 
mediately the producers are benefited by 
a raise in price for what they sell, because 
by aid in marketing they find an outlet 
whereas without this information and help 
they glut their near markets and suffer 
loss. 

There are all kinds of tricks in the 
marketing game. The least thing will be 
taken as an excuse for cutting the price 
paid the producers, and for raising the 
price to the consumers. You are familiar 
with the pre-harvest reports of enormous 
crops somewhere in the wheat wing 
world, which is reason enough of course 
for the price to be low. These enormous 
crops manage to grow in spite of 
chinch bug attacks which raise the price 
of wheat in the spring when the farmer 
has none to sell; and later comes the 
awful loss of floods, or drouth, or hail, 
grasshoppers, smut, rust and what not! 
Wheat certainly leads a perilous life! 

But on the other hand the price is 
knocked into chicken feed by the awful 
damages of smut—as was the case this 
year. With war prices on, and the wheat 
crop going down to the bottom of the 
sea in shiploads, the wheat growers ought 
to get a pretty fair price even for chicken 
feed wheat, damaged by smut. The North 
Dakota experiment station has proved 
that this r grade wheat makes as good 
flour as the better grades, and the price 
should be at least 27 cents higher for this 
damaged wheat, because it is actually 
worth it for milling purposes. This alone 
will short cha: the wheat growers of 
the Northwest hundreds of thousands of 
dollars if they have already let go of that 
damaged wheat, or save them large sums 
if this fact becomes well enough known 
before they have sold their crop. This 
story will be told in detail as soon as the 
North Dakota tests have been completed. 

The milk producers for some of the 
large cities have recently gone on a strike 
to get more for their milk. Strange, isn’t 
it, that a class which produces such a 
necessity of life as milk, at such sacrifices, 
should not be able to set the price on their 
product? What other line of production 
can you name that lets the middleman or 
buyer set the price of his goods? The 
farmers have gone on producing and ask- 
ing the buyers what they would give. 
That is the ideal way to sell any product 
of farm or factory if done in open competi- 
tion such as is done in the New York fruit 
auction market, but the farmers do not 
sell in any such market, except the case 
here stated. 

“What'll you gimme?” And he asks 
that of ah organized force of buyers who 
give just as little as they can and keep 
the farmer producing the stuff. Read 
the opening paragragh again and you will 
get the idea. 

In Livingston county, Michigan, the 
milk producers declare that they are sell- 
ing milk below cogt of production. So 
said the dai n that ey Chicago, 
New York, Pittsburgh, and so could say 
almost every milk producing center where 
the dealers set the price they will pay the 
farmers. 

Are you farming for the fun of it? Is 
{t any fun to milk cows twice a day, year 
in and year out, get your milk off in the 
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The same way these men are—the lumber- 
UY farming way. You, too, can make clear cash 
fi; engine, and a light portable American Saw Mill. 
.f y) Over in your wood lot are trees you don’t need, 
/ your neighbor’s wood lot is more lumber that you 
can saw out for him at a good price per thou- 
| | / sand. Get an 
| ! 
and then get the dollars out of those trees. You don’t have to be an exe 
perienced sawyer to turn out good lumber with an American Mill. It 
is simple to operate. One of our customers writes that ten days after he 
\\ received his American Mill, although he never handled a mill before, he 
turned out in seven hours over 5200 feet of good umber at a custom 
sawing rate of $7.50 per 1000 feet. 
E 
ve 2 1000 feet, worth $25 te $40, according to the kind of wood. 
e slabs, sawdust and tops sell for enough to cover expenses. 


WY making money this winter 
profits with your spare time, your gas or steam 
waiting to be turned into valuable lumber. In 

al y 
Am 
16-foot log 14 inches thick makes 100 feet of lumber; 10 such 
Hundreds of farmers are making winter a money-making instead of 


@ money-losing season. You want an American Saw Mill because it is 
simple, strong, fast-cutting, easily portable,—made especially for farm- 

farm conditions. it turns out good lumber for novice and ex- 
sawyer alike. It is the quality mill, honestly guaranteed. 


\\ AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 


Specialists in Saw Mills of Any Size or Capacity 


1380 Terminal Building, NEW YORK. 
Distributors in all Large Centers. 
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American 
Saw Mill 
Machinery Co. 
1380 Terminal Building, N. Y. 


Without obligating myself in 
any way,.send me your free 
booklet. 


Mail Coupon for Free Booklet 
“Making Money off the Weod Lot’’ 

It shows how easily, simply and encoeestely 
You fells bow others have, Bendat ome, The 
is no use losing a day that you could 
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Continued on page 60 
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By HAL WELLS 


WINTER CARE OF THE we 


MPROVED road condi- 
tion thruout the winter 
months and the remark- 


materially 


for the winter months. 





are to continue to use them. 


If you do not intend to use your car; High 
| decaded y detrimental to a motor, even 


at all until spring you should be sure to 
weve the tires of the weight of the car 


rehe 
and at least partially deflate them. Jacks from the best materials. 


for tire saving may now be purchased at 


care to go to even this expense = ~- ing the a up when not = use will very 
at will materially lengthen their life. 


with little effort make blocks t 
prove very serviceable by sawing pieces 
of two by four or better four by four to 
the proper length and nailing cross pieces 
on the bottom. ‘These cross pieces can 
be attached so that when in service one 


is at right angles to the n the o te I 
oe  aiaen “tien pret: ae ieht | farmers’ bulletins, secured free from the 


block thus, the left front and the ri 
rear block will be braced to prevent the 
ear from rolling forward and backward 
while the ones or the opposite corners 
prevent it from rolling sideways. 


able improvement in the| will freeze very quickly after the source | 

efficiency of starters and | of heat is removed and the only safe way 

of the cars themselves, | to prevent freezing and the consequent 

which with the conven-/ inconvenience and possible expense, is to 

ience of convertible and/| fill the system with non freezing fluid. 
enclosed tops have yastly The most commonly used mixture is de- 
increased the winter) natured alcohol an 
motoring, have very) ture one-third alcohol will stand tempera- 
reduced the| tures down to 25 below zero without 
proportionate number of | freezing, but inasmuch as the alcohol 
cars that are put away/ evaporates rather rapidl 


But for the benefit of | o 
those who do not care to| weakened. When the car has stood idle 
use their cars in severe| for quite a period, priming the motor 
weather we make a few | with gasoline before attempting to start 
suggestions as to the care | will save the starting system much hard 
that should be given them | labor. 
as well as a bit of advice te the ones who | run very slowly for quite a time until all 


car. However, draining and refilling each 
time the car is used might be rather irk- 
some as well as dangerous for the radiator 





water. Such a mix- 


on the warmer 
= it must be periodically in 
ler that the mixture does not become 


After it is started, let the motor 


of the parts have become thoroly warmed. 
when the parts are cold is 





tho constructed with the greatest skill and 


ROTHER! 
: fingertips inside a Mayo 10- 
a very reasonable figure, but if you do not | deflate the tires tho the process of jack-| 13}, garment and feel that fleeced 


Just get your 


For periodical use it is not advisable to 





inner surface. 


A FARMERS LIBRARY AT SMALL | “Velvety,” say you. Right. 
COST Imagine how good it feels when the 


A very instructive and up to date icicles hang from the house 10 
farmer’s library can be made from inches to 11% feet long. 


state publications, from the various ex- But the velvety hug of Mayo 
riment stations, and clippings from Underwear is due to far more than 
arm journals. But if this library is not its fleeced inner surface. Mayo has 


United States Department of Agriculture, 





The water jackets, radiator, and entire | indexed or catalogued, it is very incon- the same knitting that’s found in 


nient, as it takes too long to look thru 


sirculating system must be thoroly drained | V€ ’ > 10% . 
chee Gta einen ab don oy two hundred bulletins and clippings for dollar underwear—ten ribs per 


thru the plugs or drain cocks provided 
for that purpose but care must be exer- 
cised for sometimes these have become 


clogged with sediment or rust and must} my 200 bulletins and a great many clip- 
be cleaned with a piece of wire before ; pings as follows: 


drainage is effected. Only a small quan- 


tity of water left in the jackets is neces-, book and after numbering the pages I 
sary to ruin the entire casting and you) allowed about ten pages for each par- 


' 


inch instead of 8. 


You can easily prove that by 
putting a ruler next to the fabric 
and counting those 10 ribs. 


Does that close, snug, 10-rib knitting 


a special article or remedy. 
To overcome this difficulty, I indexed 


I purchased a note book for an index 


cannot count your time wasted in seeing | ticular subject of interest to me; that is, ; " a. 
; Ik turn winter into June? Itdoes: Will it turn 


that the entire system is drained. 
Care of Storage Batteries 


|ten pages for indexing all bulletins on . I 
poultry, ten for bulletins relating to bees, | your winter into June? It will! Get your 


One of the things most important, and | and so on until I had a space for indexing | Mayo underwear before winter gets you. 


still most neglected in porportion to its 
importance, is the storage hattery which 
has so faithfully and uncomplainingly 
performed the important duty of preserv- 


after numberin 
| index them as follows: As the subject of 


ing power for starting and lighting, and, 
when the car is to be put up forthe winter | 


it is essential that proper care be given 
it. If possible, it is far the best policy to 
deliver it to an expert whose business it 
is to give it the proper care. If this is not 
convenient, be sure to take the following 
steps. Replace with distilled water that 
which has evaporated until the fluid is 
up to the neck of the cell and then run 
the motor until the battery is fully charged 
when a hydrometer test will show that 
the fluid has a specific gravity of not less 
than 1.270. Then carefully wipe off any 
fluid that may have escaped thru the 
vents, and it would be well to cover the 
binding posts with vaseline which will 
assist in preventing corrosion. A fully 
charged battery will not freeze until the 
thermnometer has gone down to 70 below 
while a discharged one may freeze at 5 
or 10 above. 

If the car is to be used periodically 
during the winter, just as much care 
should be given to the battery and each 
time the car is to be left standing for any 
length of time, especially if it is to be in 
a cold place, care must be taken to see 
that the battery has not become dis- 


charged. This may be the case because 


of excessive use of the starter and lights 
without very much actual running of the 








every subject of interest to me. Then, 


my bulletins, I began to | “en’s Single Garments Men’s Union Suits 


Boys’ Union Suits 


bulletin No. 1 was bees, I placed in my 
- » + P Y | Those who prefer the old-style 8-rib garments will find 


O 


index book under the subject bees, the | yayo rib Underwear an excellent value. 
following, taking two lines for indexing 
each one. 

No. 1 Farmers’ Bulletin No. 441. 

Bees (Very Good) 

As the subject of No. 2 was selecting 
and storing seed corn, I indexed as follows, 
under seed corn. " 

No. 2 Minn. Extension Bulletin No. 9. s 

Selecting and Storing Seed Corn. The same 10-rib knitting that’s 

After indexing all my bulletins in this} found in dollar underwear. 
way, during my spare time evenings, and | ,y gealers have Senns Uaddbue or cen way qidly 
always placing them in order on the shelf, | get it tor you. : 
this library became very convenient and B . S 
practical. THE MAYO MILLS, MAYODAN,N.C. 

Also whenever I run across an important 
article that 1 would like to save, I clip 
it out of the journal and fasten the edge | 
of the clipping to the margin of the} 
bulletin treating the same subject as the | 
clipping. 

find this method very convenient, 
Whenever I want 





Made from Mayo Yarn 
























practical and useful. — i 

information on a certain poultry disease, | | % “5 Sams ‘2 pz Pemenguahed 

I find, under the subject — try, that | SAMPLE 

bulletm No. 6 is on poultry diseases. 1 Sdn end wtih pent ee 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO, Dept. Q, Gaston, Mam fl 





This bulletin I find in its place between | 

No.’s 5 and 7. Hence in less than five 
minutes I have the bulletin and all MENof IDEA write for new" List nons 
clippings on this subject, while bef Inventions” “Patent Buy; 
ppings 0 J id e ore era” and‘ ‘How to Get Your Patent and Y: M - 
Ban “> Co. 


it would have taken me half an hour or | adviee FREE DoLrY= 
more.—H, R, R, Patent 32, Washington, D. C, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


THE FORSAKEN MACHINES 

Maybe the question is a little imper- 
tinent but we are going to ask it anyway. 
Where is your drill, planter, mower, binder, 
tillage tools, etc.? Yourself is the one to 
whom the answer should be given and it is 
up to each one to make his answer such as 
will satisfy himself. 

A reliable authority who has unusual 
opportunities for finding out the real con- 
ditions upon this important question 
estimates that ‘‘over fifty million dollars’ 
worth of farm machines stand contin- 
uously uncared for in all the weathers of 
the four seasons.” He also states that 
“one state has shown that forty-six nt 
of farmers, nearly half, leave their 
machines out under open sky. Only six- 
teen percent house all their tools.” 


Is it any wonder that we are called a Purnishes Brilliant Light 
wasteful nation when we allow fifty mil- in Home, Barns and - 
—. dollars’ wath of a property buildings. 
to depreciate in the most rapid manner rs 
Do you have a share in. this enormous C ee ee se Fe, hg 
waste? If so, why? Is it because it is om Clecask 1 Se : Spe =a Eldotrie 


more economical to buy machinery than 
to take care of it? 
The extraordinary conditions which pre- 


ron. 
Direct Connected Plant Complete With Batteries 


vail at present, and which will continue to SIMPLE SAFE ECONOMICAL 
prevail for at least a few years, are bound 
to exert an influence upon the supply and | A | | E y | Cc H | 
probably upon the price of farm machin- 
ery. b mape | —— ee a ped ot Will Run on Gasoline, Kerosene or Gas, 
struction of the vast majority of modern 26Gnnt O a 
farm implements and machines. The One © Ae 2a Satisfied ners” Our Motto 
various metals are also in great demand by epee Sir:—I Trave run your A Switch 
the nations at war, and, as a result, they ~~ ty BE Starts It 
have not only advanced age! in price hasstood up, as it is ““Fool-proot,” 
but there is also considerable difficulty in pa ph utp iy 2, th. 
obtaining an ample supply of that com- I fAgure my lighting cost about 
modity. It is entirely possible that eondi- ¥ wal vecommend peat gaaus 
tions may develop which will make it im- of comatty ppntinanes. 20 
possible to promptly and completely country & week 
supply the demand for farm machinery. i 

The unusual conditions make it of more » 

° . . B. e. 

than ordinary importance that the ma- 

- - Write for 
chines and implements be so cared for that Catalogue 
another season of service may be obtained and Book 


: . ‘ of Testi- 
from them if necessary. As a matter of a Hs ~ 


fact, the life of the average farm imple- 
ment is only about half as long as it should 
be and the reason they are so short lived is 
that they are allowed to deteriorate much 
more during the season when they are not 
in use than they do while at work. Rusted 
metals, rotted wood, the neglect of com- — 

plicated and delicate parts, are the prin- Automatically Stops When Batteries are Fall 


cipal factors i i shi t of 
he LALLEY ELECTRO LIGHTING CO. 
The right time to put a machine awa: 655 Franklin Street Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 


is just as soon as its work is comple 
but, if you failed to do it then, it will pay to 
make a round-up of the farm and bring in 
all the forsaken machines. The hay loader 
that stands where it finished loading the 
last load of hay; the corn planter that you 
had to move out of your way when you cut 
or — = corn; the — mee vt the 
tree; the various tools and machines, | 
which together amount to an investment ||] Every Farmer. Every 
that it is wasteful to not look after. RED TIP HORSESHOE CALKS 
A shed that will protect them from the during the Winter Season. 
weather can be erected at small expense. “Whether your horse is a light roadster or a heavy draught horse there 
Even if the cost of a shed made of lumber, is a calk made especially to fit his requirements. When wom down RED TIP™ 
or other o building material, seems | }} 4ORSESHOE CALKS can be removed and a new set inserted in twenty minutes, 
too great, a shed can be made with a few ios : ; 
poles for a frame and straw for roof and They will not ‘break of and instead of becoming dull will wear sharper with use. 
sides, By this method your horse is always sharp shod and you eliminate all the danger and 
If the machine or implement is already worry of Winter travel. 
een bedi mbm lee ves raining an RED TIP HORSESHOE CALKS are cheap, easy to get, easy to put 
from Sine inte han” A coat = int on and will absolutely hold up any horse on any pavement or toad, no matter how 
will preserve the wooden parts. It re- slippery. They will save time, money and annoyance. . ‘ 
c uires no more time to do ese things at Go to your horseshoer today and have your horse fitted with RED TIP 
the time the machines are put away than HORSESHOE CALKS and remember that genuine NEYERSLIP 
HORSESHOE CALKS ALWAYS HAVE RED TIPS. 
Send for Booklet B which will tell you all about them 



































siderably reduced if every man could hitch | 
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it does when they are wanted for work. 
MEVERSLIP MANUFACTURING CO. 


The sum total of profanity would be con- | 
NEW SBHUNS Wich, mM. 3s 






on to an implement that had been pro-| 
tected against rust and not have to tes 
with rusted gears or shovels that will not | 
scour when he gets it out in a busy season. | 

| 














.| ‘A penny saved is a penny earned.’’ Onecan ‘‘earn’’ 
@ quite a large sum each year by consistently shopping 
‘among Successful Farming’s advertisers. 
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THE U AND I 


CORN ROAST 


A Community That Gets Together 


"2 4 7 
“ 


Pig Pee * . 
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UT in the country south of the 
county seat of Dickinson county, 
Kansas, a band of farmer folks look 

forward year after year to an annual cele- 
bration at which they mingle freely with 
their friends and neighbors and the people 
from town. 

The U and I Corn Roasts are annual 
affairs, held each year, the third week in 
August. They have become so well estab- 
lished that in all likelihood they will con- 
tinue for years to come. It is an event 
talked about for weeks before and as the 
time draws near, the pleasurable 
excitement increases, which 
comes to a grand climax on the 
night of the roast. 

A description of this year’s 
roast may be the means of wak- 
ing up other communities. Never 
before has there been such a 
picturesque setting, such a large 
attendance, and such an abund- 
ance of food. 

Dickinson is the only county 
in Kansas and probably the only 
place in the United States where 
such an event has ever taken 
lace. It was a scene never to 
” forgotten. 

The John E. Taylor grove has 
long been famous for its ideal 
environments when it came to 
daylight festivities, but owing to 
the mammoth trees and dense 
foliage, never has there been an evening 
affair held within its leafy recesses. 

Of course you may wonder how things 








to advertise, so this friend brought a 
three horse power mator and a string of 
as —_ power lights and, while the 
le enjoyed themselves. this man had 
nce to demonstrate his product to 
ong who were interested. 

A seventy-five foot table was built upon 
which as much of the food as possible was 
arranged. Twenty bushels of corn, 75 
chickens, three bushels of tomatoes, sev- 
eral quarts of pickles and olives, 14 pounds 
of butter and hundreds of sandwiches were 
consumed. Seven bushels of the corn 
were stewed in a large iron 
kettle over an open fireplace. 
The remainder was roasted, each 
i rson roasting his own corn. 

“he fire-place was a trench six 
feet in length and eighteen inches 
wide. A fire was built at three 
o'clock in the afternoon and 
kept burning until a bed of 
living coals was made upon 
which to roast the corn. In 
preparing the corn for roasting, 
the husks are stripped back, the 
silk and defective grains re- 
moved, and the husks again put 
back in place. Anyone = od 
never eaten the roasted corn, 
can have no idea of the delicious 
flavor. 

This year was the first in the 
history of the roasts that an 
attempt has been made to sup- 
| ply fried chicken to the crowd, and it cer- 

tainly was an innovation. 

It was estimated that 1,000 people were 


are managed, so here is how it is done. | present and that 300 automobiles were 


The host and hostess are always the mana- 
gers. They first make out a menu; then 
a list of guests and what each family or 
single person is to bring. It would be very 
expensive were one small crowd to furnish 
everything, but people are so glad to 
come that they gladly bring their share. 
This year the farmers brought corn, fried 
chicken, or tomatoes, and the town people 
brought sandwiches, butter, pickles and 
olives. It is the willingness on the part 
of the people to help furnish which makes 
the Corn Roast possible. One merchant 
even kindly donated little shakers filled 
with salt. 

Kansas people are no different than 
other —wt « when it comes to having @ 
good time and any community can have 
a corn roast if the people are willing to/| 
bring whatever is asked of them. A corn | 
roast is strictly a time to eat and the} 
“eats’’ must be present. 

The people begin to arrive about seven 
o’clock because they eat no supper at 
home, and by the time the last guests 
arrive, the table is groaning with its load. | 
Each guest goes to the table and helps 
himself as all formality is dispensed with 
at this time. 

Can my readers realize how wonderful 
it is to feed a crowd of 1,000 people with 
absolutely no expense save that of each 
family in preparing two dozen sandwiches, 
or buying a pound of butter, or frying a 
chicken? 

You may wish to know how we light} 
the grounds. Until this year we have 
always used lanterns or the old fashioned | 
gas lights which we would borrow. This | 
year’s host and hostess had an enterprising | 
friend in Kansas City who manufactures | 
farm lighting plants. It was a good chance | 








| parked in the grove and on the lawn, to 


say nothing of the other conveyances. 
Even the band from town was out in full 
uniformand furnished music for theevening. 

This year’s corn roast was proof that a 
vast crowd, in a small place, can be well 


| man*ged and that a good time may be 


had with only simple things to eat, noth- 
ing stronger than our famous Sand Springs 
water to drink and when town and country 
join hands willingly. Lack of interest in 
one’s neighbors, lack of a desire for any- 
thing but the almighty dollar, will kill all 
community spirit, Some such institution 
as our Corn Roast, where town and 
country get together and “swap grub,” 
keeps community spirit alive and growing. 
—May Barcus T ayer. 


TESTING OLD SEEDS 
If flower or garden seeds were purchased 
last spring in such quantities that they 
were not all used, and the varieties w>re 
such that you desire to raise more of the 
same during the coming season, it would be 
wise to fully test them before the planting| "ee aesa= aa an an Ge oe ee 





| seaSon arrives. 


Secure a small box, fill it with light, rich 
soil, and plant different kinds of seeds two 
or three in a place. Mark with a label so 
you can tell exactly which seeds are fertile 
and which are not, and the result can be 


| determined and marked on the packet con- 


taining the unused seeds. 

The test should require but a few days 
or weeks. Of course, some seeds are a little 
slower in germinating and consequentl 
will be slower to show growth, but with 
sufficient moisture, and plenty of heat and 
light, which can be had in any ordinary 
dwelling, the different vegetable and flower 
seeds can be successfully tested.—J. T. T, 








Dec., 1916 


| Another Proof of 

































Sapaslnnite 


More convincing evidence of the 
decorative possibilities of Compo-Board 
than the panéling in the dining room of the 
famous Knickerbocker Hotel in New York 
could not be asked. 


Its strength, stiffness, durability 
and non warping quality are proven by its 
use in Ocean-going steamships, where it 
stands terrific strain. 


So Compo-Board— “the only 
wood core wall’ board’’—really is better 
than other wall boards. 


Be sure you get the genuine when 

you ask for Compo-Board—look for the 
wood ccre and the name printed on the 
| eurface, every four feet. 
Writefor sample and book of beautiful in- 
terior decorative schemes. 
Sold by dealers in strips 
four feet wide by one to 
eighteen feet long. 


The Compo-Board 
Company, 
4302 Lyndale Ave. N., 













SHOE TROUBLES 
tonal Aluminum Shoes stop 








. @ can save you money 
on best tested, teed seed. Free. 
A. A. BERRY SEED CO., BOX 919 CLARINDA, iowa 
—————————— 





si Poet ea See sy 

start, grows everywhere, on all soils. Don 

Ser gue Big Se paae free cntaleg and eeeniag ving f' 

particulars. le can save money best tested, 

wy yy Free. Write today. 
A. BERRY SEED CO.. BOX 919 CLARINDA. IOWA 


Take orders for ——~ Big 








commissions. E r 
AGEN made $314 last po A oe oe 
and collect. Sam coat Free. COMER MFG, CO. 
12 THISTLE REET AYTON, OHIO 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


FREE CATALOGUE KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














THE CAREFUL AUTOIST 

There are all sorts of car drivers, just 

as there are all sorts and conditions of 
men. If every owner of a new automobile 
would take the time and trouble to study 
his car carefully there would be fewer 
causes for complaint. Practically every 
car when delivered to the customer, 
carries with if a book of instructions in 
which everything necessary for the owner 
to know about the care of his car is down 
in print. There are very few persons with 
whom intimacy will not grow if given a 
chance and when the car is new and the 
driver inexperienced or nervous there is 
usually some fear present which has to 
be met and mastered. 

How to handle a car carefully is what 
should be impressed upon every owner’s 
mind. To be able to start ond thie ac- 
cording to the intent of reason and come 
and go safely are the main points in driv- 
ing. Whether or not the owner acquaints 
himself with the theory of the car’s 
operation is another matter which comes 
under the heading of expense in the end 
and must be dealt with according to the 
owner’s notions of economy. New owners 
must learn the need of carefulness, and 
as experience comes they should watch 
themselves that recklessness does not 
creep into the driving. Thousands of 
hearts are yearly made sad because some- 
body does not recognize this one point. 

For public safety and your own there 
is at all times a necessity for being on 
the watch. Fast driving around corners 
where the view is obstructed courts the 
danger of meeting somebody just around 
the turn. A straight stretch may have 
all the appearances of being perfectly safe 
for a burst of speed, but even then you 
never know what may come across your 
path before you could apply the brakes 
and slow down without dangerous skid- 
ding. There may be a little child, as so 
often is, who comes toddling out in front 
of you, or it may be a slow moving cow 
or old horse, hog or sheep. Whoever has 
had experience in meeting livestock on the 
road knows too well with what slowness 
most of it will clear the way. 

The danger is always great in fast 
driving on the public road. Racing comes 
under this head. It ought to put 
down in the code of road ethics of every 
ear driver that racing is not to be coun- 
tenanced. If you must race, go to a 
track prepared for that purpose, where, 
if neck-breaking is to come as a result, it 
will be your own without the pooer 
probability of adding others to the list. 

Sudden starts and stops are hard on 
tires and passengers as well as a strain 
on the whole car. The rule is that when 
you are taking liberties on the public 
road you are also infringing upon the road 
i of other people and so defying the 


The careful automobile operator makes 
his car last two or three times as long as 
the other fellow. Carefulness pays not 
only in small cost of operation but also 
eliminates to a minimum the oagea 
of damage suits for accidents whic 
happen just because the golden rule of 
the road - not been observed.—B. H. W. 
“OLD MAN” WINTERS SAYS: 
If you fellows would talk less about 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


SAXON “SIX” 


A BIG TOURING CAR FOR FIVE PEOPLE 


_— 











No other car of similar price 


can give Saxon “Six” service 


owns a Saxon “Six,” why 
the price class of Saxon should you put up with the 
“Six’” you must make up __ shortcomings of some other 
your mind to do without car? 


the advantages of Saxon 
Why take “second best” 


<- a 
when you can just as easily 


have the best ? 


So if you choose another in 


You'll have tocontent your- 
self with less smoothness, 
less quietness, less flexi- 
bility, less acceleration, and 
pay more in higher upkeep 
cost. 


And it is clearly evident by 
now that Saxon “Six” is 
the best carin its price class. 


No fine phrases can dispute 
the cold facts of Saxon 


But will you be content? 
“Sixes” abler performance. 


We think not. 


It will win you in a single 
road trial. Saxon “Six”’ is 


$815 f. o. b. Detroit. 


If for practically the same 
price you can have all that 
your neighbor enjoys who 


(643) 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


THE SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION DOES NOT ANNOUNCE YEARLY MODELS, 


FIELD S 
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r roads and get behind the movement 
foe mood roads—it wouldn’t take you so| 
long to get to town. 

Never mind about how far it is to| 
market; it’s a question of time, not dis-| 
tance. 

But at that there are still a few bridges: 
in the country that ought to bear the in- | 
scription, “In God We Trust.” 

And some of the worst pieces of road | 
are right at the edge of town. 

If you have a road superintendent in 
the county, be kind to him. Just think 
how many crabs he has to deal with, | 


a | 
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FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wet ——— 
arrow ti Steel or wood wheels to any’ 
camaheg anes. Wei on paris of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 Elm Street, Quincy, lL 


WANTED—MEN |GLOVER: TIMOTHY "4z 


















Prepare as Fwemen Brakemen, | Glover wn for 
Electric Moto wee, ra — J ee TS pasture. by, Ae you can ™ 
colored), -Handreds put fo work—$6 to 
( 4 mM here. You will save }4 on your 





in toBendstamptor | Stitt Tr ena cad Seeds, all Kin eaten 
Bia Siete position we: wanted. ntitans taunted 0608 Os-< Dept. 519, Chicago, Ill. 


1. Railway C.1., Dept, § lndlanapolis, ind, | —S7——rion Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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to’Ouestions °“General Interest 


TO COVER AN OLD FLOOR 
“My floors are pretty well worn and 
splintering. Can I cover them with an- 
other floor, or will it be necessary to re- 
move the old floor and replace it with 
new? Please give me the benefit of your 
I am pretty handy with tools, 
firection could probably 


>. E. M., 


experience, 
and with specific « 
do the work my) self this winter. 
Ind 

It is not necessary to remove the old 
floor. A new floor can be laid over the old, 
worn one. While a seven-eighths inch 
floor ean be used if you wish, my advice 
is to use three-eighths inch stuff. The 
advantages of the three-eighth inch over 
the seven-eighth inch are two-fold. First, 
while an additional three-eighths inch 
added to the floor will make little differ- 
ence in the appearance of the washboard 
(or base) seven-eighths inch will make it 
look rather narrow. Second, if you desire 
to re-floor some rooms and not others, 
three-eighths inch difference in height is 
not appreciable, while seven-eighths inch 
will make quite a stumbling block. So we 
shall assume that three-eighths inch floor 
will be used. 

This flooring comes in a great variety of 
woods and grades. Either white oak or 
edge grain Georgia pine makes an excellent 
floor. It is a waste of time and money to 
lay a flat grained pine floor, for it simply 
splinters to pieces in course of a few years. 
The flooring can be had either tengued and 
grooved, or square edged. Personally I 
prefer square edged stock, as there is no 
delicate tongue and groove joint to break. 
Two to two and one-half inches is the 
width. And of the two, the narrower is 
preferable. 

Lay the floor across the old floor, driv- 
ing it together tightly and then thoroly 
nailing it every 8 inches, 2 nails (one at 
each edge) to each board. Use a stout 
144 inch wire finishing nail or brad and 
punch the nail head below the surface of 
the floor 

If there is a shoe moulding (the small 
moulding which breaks the jomt between 
the wasnboard and the floor) around the 
room, remove it and replace when the top 
floor is laid. If the washboard fits close to 
the old floor and no shoe moulding is used, 
get enough for the job and cover the joint 
between the floor and washboard after the 
new floor is in place. Shoe moulding may 
be purchased for 4 cent per linear foot. 
As it is % inch wide, no care need be 
taken to fit the ends of the floor to the 
washboard, for the joint will be covered. 

If two or more rooms connected by door- 
ways are to be floored, take up carpet strip 
or threshold beneath the connecting door 
and run the flooring straight thru, making 
no joint. If desired, bottom of the door 
can be cut off three-eighths inch and the 
threshold replaced over the new floor. 
Or the threshold can be left out entirely; in 
this case it is not necessary to cut off the 
door. Wherever the above mentioned 
shoe moulding will not cover the joint 
between the floor and walls (around the 
door casing and joints) it will be necessary 
to fit the flooring snugly, leaving no un- 
sightly joints. 

When one room is to be floored and the 
adjoining one not, remove the carpet;strip 
from the doorway and let the flooring end 
on a line with the outside of the door when 
the door is closed. For a good appearance 
this joint is important. In this case the 
carpet strip is not replaced. With the 
above detailed instructions, you should 
be able to recover your old floors in a neat, 





Answens 


of the road as a county highway, you were 


stances showing that it was intended that 
you should have a permanent right-of-way, 
altho you may not have hd any deed or 
express contract, you are entitled to enjoin 
closing of the road now, especially unless 
some other equally convenient way is 
provided for you. 
reliable attorney in your locality to protect 
your interest in the road, if you cannot 
obtain a satisfactory adjustment yourself 
with the owners of the land across which 





WEATHER STRIPS FOR DOORS 

“For several years the outside doors to 

my home have become sprung each winter, 

allowing a great deal of cold air in. I 

don’t want to spend a fortune on weather 

stripping. What would you advise?’’— | 
u. C., Mo. 

If you care to spend $5 to $7, according 
to locality, per door, by all means have 
métal weather strip fitted to the doors. 
And if metal weather-strip is installed, 
have the sprung bronze, rather than the 
interlocking put on. As long as the door 
does not swell or'shrink, the interlockin 
is ideal and makes an absoltuely ‘indproot 
joint. When the door swells or shrinks, 

wever, it soon gets out of order. The 
sprung stripping with no interlocking de- 
vice, adjusts itself to the swelling and 
shrinking of the door, hugging it tightly 
at all times. 

If you simply want an inexpensive, but | 
efficient weather-strip, and are willing to 
install it yourself, get the plain wood and | 
rubberstripping. You will want two sorts. 
lor the bottom of the door, a wooden strip 
is nailed to the door so the bottom edge of 
the flat of rubber binds hard on the door 
sill when the door is closed. Being flexible, 
the strip may be made to follow the hollows 
of the door sill where it is worn. For the 
sides and top of the door a “loop cushion”’ 
strip is seal Instead of one edge only, 
being fastened to the wood, as in the bot- 
tom strip, both edges of the rubber strip 
are fastened to the wood reinforcing, 
forming a U shaped cushion of rubber, in 
sections. In applying this strip, close the 
door and work entirely from the outside, 
nailing the wood strip around the door} 
frame with the rubber loop pressing firmly 
against the door all around. Being in| 
reality an air filled rubber tube this cush- | 
ion will adjust itself and fit snugly to the 
door. 

As the strip is purposely put on with a 
certain amount of pressure against the 
door, you must expect the door to shut 
much harder than before the weather 
stripping is applied. I may state right 
here that if a weather stripped door does 
not shut harder than a door unprotected 
from the outside air, the weather strip is 
not put on to do a maximum of good. 
The cushion strip for sideg and top of door 
can be bought for two cents a linear foot, 
while the heavier —- for the bottom 
costs double that.—W. E. C. 

ABANDONED ROAD 

“We live one and one-half miles from 
town on a road which, twenty-five years 
ago, was the county road but since then 
has been abandoned by the county. This 
road has been used ever since as a wood 
road and is our only way of getting to town, 
There has been a canal dug and all land 
under it is being broken. Can these men 
fence up this road and compel me to buy 
a road thru to the county road?”’—H. T., 
Utah. 

If for several years after abandonment 
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permitted to use the road under circum- 


You should consult a 





workmanlike manner.—W. E. C. 





the road extends.—A. L. H. 8. 
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Send for it 


It tells you how to get better compression 
and more power out of your engine— 
automobile, stationary and tractor. 









EMERSO 
Farm Tractor 


A four-cylinder, 2-speed, light 








weight tractor built for con- 


tinuous hard service and 
suitable for any size farm. Economical 
of fuel—so simple anyone can run it, 
Equipped with Hyatt roller bearings. 
Cut steel. gears in dust-proof oil bath. 
All working parts perfectly lubricated, 
rotected from dust and 
easily accessible. Will pull the imple- 
ments you now have on your farm, such 
as gang plows, harrows, mowers, binders, 
manure spreaders, wagons, drags and 
small road graders. Will operate your 
ensilage cutter, feed grinder, small sep- 
arator, circular saw, water pump, hay 
baler—all your belt driven machinery. 
Write today for free folder illustrated in colors, 
or check coupon for information on any article 
in the E-B line of “good farm machinery.” 
—_— ew © ee Soe Oe ee ee 

Implement Co. (Inc.) 
481 S&S. tron Street, Rockford, Ilinols 

Please send free literature on articles checked: 


| _.idanure Spreacers__ Gas Engines____Wagons _ Buggies 


Auto Trailers______ Clover Hullers_____ Cora Shellers 
~__ Steam Traction Engines___Road Rollers__ Saw Mills. 





Name —__ 
Address 








How 
Piston Rings save fuel and oil, 


\canfRoor 


and reduce carbon trouble. 
Made in all sizes—easily installed. Get them from 


your supply dealer. 


If he hasn't them—write us. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
2825 Locust Street 


St. Louis, Mo. 
18F 

















HOW TO CURE A BALKY ENGINE 
Continued from page 20 
red hot carbon deposit in the cylinder. 

Looseness—Conecting rod bearings; 
main shaft bearings; fly wheel; hot bear- 
ings. 

Tight piston—No circulating water; 
cold water added suddenly when cylinder 
was hot. 

Ill. Back firing 


Late ignition; weak mixture; glowing | 


points in cylinder; inlet valve leaky or 
with a weak spring. 
IV. Explosions in the exhaust pipe. 

Weak or irregular ignition; weak mix- 
ture. 
V. Overheating 


In cylinder—Late ignition; mixture too | 


rich; insufficient oil; insufficient cooling 
water; impeded circulation of cooling 
water; poor compression. 


In bearings—Lack of oil; screwed down | £ 


too tightly. 
VI. Loss of Power 

Ignition—Too late. (Advance it to where 
it almost causes pounding); foul igniters 
or spark plugs. 

Carburetor—Gasoline used up; pas- 
sages partially clogged; needle and _ air 
valves must be set for running; inlet 
valve because of wear does not lift suffi- 
ciently. 

Overheating—In cylinder; in bearings. 

Leaky compression—Valves do not 
close properly, springs gummy or weak, 
stems bent, valves or valve seats worn; 
piston rings gumming and sticking; piston 
rings and cylinder worn and out of cir- 
cular shape; cylinder gaskets leaking; ex- 
haust pipe gummy and partially clogged; 
engine overloaded. 

VIL. Smoke 

Black smoke in exhaust—mixture too 
rich, 

Light bluish smoke in exhaust—too 
much lubricating oil. 


Escaping past the piston—worn or stuck |_ 


rings. 
VIII. Irregular speed 
Irregular ignition—Weak batteries; 


loose electric contacts; worn make and 
break mechanism. - 

Irregular fuel supply —Pump needs re- 
packing; valves weak springs. 

Governor—Stuck up with gummy oil or 
dirt or paint; out of adjustment; worn 
loose; needs lubrication. 

By following some such chart as this 
one has a definite system of following up 
his trouble and when he gets to it he can 
be reasonably sure to find all that is the 
matter and when fixed it will not take an 
expert to get his machine in adjustment 
again from his fixing. 





HOW TO BEAT THE BIN 

Continued from page 12 
injury by these insects and it isa good rule 
to remove all dirt, dust refuse grain, etc., 
which serve only as a breeding ground for 
the pests. 

If a quantity of grain is infested by tie 
grain or meal moth, frequent agitation of 
the grain will destroy many of them, be- 
cause they are senile to free themselves 
from a mass of grain and will perish in the 
— A hberal application of air 
slaked lime is useful for dusting in the cor- 
ners and along the edges of the bin. The 
lime should be applied immediately after 
the bins are emptied, and removed before 
fresh grain is thrown in. 

Much corn is stored in cribs at present, 
for in some sections where big yields were 
produced feeding of livestock is limited. 
Corn stored in an open crib should be 
shelled immediately after infestation takes 
place, and the shelled grain be fumigated 
thoroly with carbon bisulphide after it is 
stored in a tight bin or granary. 

It will pay every farmer to give atten- 
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Widen the Orbit 
of Your Woricl 


“As prominent Iowa farmer said at a recent conven- 
thon: 
learned 
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: “It's a bisper world and a better one since I 

the values in Firestone Tires. If the knotter on the 
binder breaks, I Bet to town and back in time to cut the 
field by sundown. because there's never a delay in the 
boing, with Firestone.” 


see Sa area to 
- came Serge 

sores" hdost Miles per’ Deltas.” 
Free Offer: A Firestone Cementless Tube Patch free, if you 
will send us your dealer's name and the make of your tires. 
Ask also for copy of our book, “Mileage Talks,” No. 12 


FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 
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tion to the bugs which may take up their 
abode in his grain bins. 
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OB White! Bob 
B White! Is there any- 

one when going thru 
the woods or tramping 
along the road side, who 
does not enjoy this cheery 
call? The boy or girl who 
has been fortunate enough 
to come across a nest of 
quail eggs, just as they 
were hatching and have 
watched the wee little 
brown birds leave the 
shell and run to cover, 
will never forget. But the 
little birds have grown, 
tis winter and the woods 
are silent to his call, but 
nevertheless Bob White is there, for he is 
not a migratory bird. As you tramp you 
may stir up a covey of quail or if the day 
is bitter cold you may find them huddled 
together, heads out, shoulder to shoulder, 
as if in their effort to keep warm they were 
also keeping guard. 

To the average person Bob White is 
only a modest tan bird, who gives the 
call before a rain storm, and whose meat 
is the most tempting delicacy that can be 
set before a guest. They do not realize 
that in killing the bird, they are depriving 
the farmer of one of his best allies, for 
Bob White is truly the farmer’s friend. 

But isn’t five dollars a plate a rather 
expensive dish to set before a guest? For 
that is the value placed on his head by 
agricultural experts. Five dollars a head! 
How and why is such a value placed on 
his head? 

Go with him in the cornfield, in June, 
go into the potato patch and garden. 
Follow him in the fall and early winter 
when the weed seeds are ripening and 
being scattered. Go with him on a cold 
December day when he gathers acorns, 
then try to find him in February after 
weeks of snow and ice. If you find only 
the dead bird, surely your conscience will 
hurt you. Perhaps you are one of the 
many who have failed to give him just 
a little of your bounty which he so faith- 
fully helped you to save. 

In the coast to coast fight against in- 
sects and weed ravages, the farmer finds 
no better fighter than this quiet tan bird. 
In the early spring he starts his war on 
army worms, potatu bugs, grass hoppers, 
in fact all the plain and striped beetles 
that devour the garden truck. The quail 
is an ardent enemy of the potato beetle, 
working from early morning till late at 
night, destroying not only adult but 
the larva. In one field in Texas where 
the quail were given protection and en- 
couraged to nest in the field, they kept 
the field so free from potato beetles that 
spraying was unnecessary. 

Our By Bug Bill 

When we realize that $8,000,000 is the 
amount of destruction caused each year 
by the potato beetle, we begin to think 
that is more money than the United 
States has a right to spend with no return. 
Even the baby quail eats its share of 
insects for each day it takes its own weight 
in insects. If you think that to be an 
easy task just try to gather enough insects 
to balance on the seales, the weight of 

ven a very young bird. 

Bob White doves not confine his meat 
diet to beetles, he helps to lesson the 
$90,000,000 conservation tax we pay to 
the locust; the same locust which bothered 
Pharoah, only Pharoah did not have sta- 
tistics to tell him how much had been 
wasted. Ninety million dollars is no 
small sum, especially when we realize that 
it means a dollar per capita for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States. 

In the South where the boll weevil is 
impoverishing the land, the quail, if 





YOUR FRIEND BOB WHITE 


By W. E. BROWNSON 


properly protected, 
would help to overcome 
the menace. But many 
people cannot realize that 
sometimes even birds in 
the wild demand eare and 
even a little pay for their 
work. . 

From early spring ti 
the weeds into ripen, 
Bob White’s diet is chiefly 
insects, but with the 
ripening of the weed seeds, 
he becomes a vegetarian. 

Go out in an unkept 
field near your home and 
bring in a collection of 
weeds. In a short time 
you can find at least forty different types. 
Count the seeds to a single plant. Ac- 


hundred per root. Let the wind blow and 
the seeds with their wind carriers have 
vanished. But they have only vanished 
from sight. Next spring they will appear 
as a pest that tries the patience and purse. 

Watch a covey of quail work in this 
same field; this is the report that the 
government gives from post-mortem ex- 
amination. For a single meal they found 
that they had consumed 200 to 300 seeds 
of smart weed, 500 red sorrel, 700, three- 
seeded mercury and 1000 rag weed seeds. 
A total of 2400 seeds for a single meal. 
Read the last, rag weed and smart weed. 
The society for prevention of hay fever 
should be among the active protectors of 


the quail. 

All this work Bob White does for us, 
he asks little in return, but they do ask 
to be let alone; that they be given a 
chance to live in freedom from fear of 
being hunted. They also ask that in 
winter they be given a little help. On 
many private estates and on a few of the 


vernment game they bein 

frelped thru the white winters. The bird 
ean usually withstand the cold, for they 
hide in covered places, but they cannot 
withstand weeks of snow tee mund. 
They are not high flyers or tree antes, 
As they take their food from near the 
ground when the’insects are gone and the 
seeds covered, they find life means hard 
picking unless they are helped. 

Anyone feeding the quail either in their 
own door yard or in the wood lot is more 


cording to variety, the number will differ, | 
but you will find from one to several | 
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4 H.P-190 lbs. 


The 4 H. P, Cushman Handy Truck 
the most asefual outfit ever built for farm 
wor! yyy Cd ibs., 
entire outfit only 375 Ibs. 

Besides d all farm and household 
this 4H. P. Cushman may be lifted 
truck and hung on rear of binder 

during harvest to save a team. In wet 

weather it saves the crop. 


Light Weight 
Cushman Engines 


demas pole ate 
o many in many es 

one job in one place. Throttle Governed, 
with Schebler Carburetor. Run very 
quietly and steadily—not with violent ex- 
plosions and fast and slow speeds like old- 
style heavy-weights. Engine Book free. 

CU-HNMAN MOTOR WORKS 

816 N. Zist Street Lincoin, Nebraska 


8 H.P—320 Ibs. 
a T. Friction 













































































Clutch 
Pulley 








IN USE. Sieger yields. 
Low price. Address Felder Free — Write. 
KRAMER ROTARY HARROW CO, 
Dept. 19 MORTON, KLINOIS 















than repayed for the time and feed. While 

they are very shy about being touched, | 
they will let you come very close. Won’t 

rou be one to feed Bob White this winter? | 
He will pay you and pay you with interest | 
next summer. } 
| 


UNLABELED POISONOUS SUB- | 
STANCES 


A Wisconsin farmer bought from a dealer 
several jugs containing a poisonous liquid 
known as “Quack Grass troyer,” but 
no label showing the poisonous nature of 
the substance was placed by the seller on 
the jugs, as oqued by law, and the farm- 
er had no information as to any dangerous 
character of the liquid. Part of the mix- 
ture was applied to a patch of quack grass 
in a field, and eight cows which were after- 
wards turned into the *eld died from eat- 
ing the poisoned grass. The farmer sued 
the dealer for damages and recovered a 
judginent for the value of the stock, $450. 

‘he dealer appealed to the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court, which lately affirmed the 
judgment. But the higher court reeog- 
nizes the fact that in cases where @ cus- 
tomer knows the dangerous quality of 
drugs bought by him, there can be no 
recovery for their careless use in the face | 
of such knowledge, altho the dealer may 
have violated the law in failing to affix 











the proper label.—A. L. H. 8, 









Don’t Burn Your STRAW 















Learn how to change your straw pile into 

Gold; how : tag ctwew, ihe epsend> 

manure, is most 

®@ straw owner can =. n- 

More an acre. My — 
“Spreading 






Straw Pays” 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


MY BEST LESSON IN SELLING 
FARM PRODUCTS 

I find that the farmer who attempts 
selling his product to dealer or private 
customer, faces a number of discouraging 
experiences, or must be trained in sales- 
manship. I was waiting in a butcher shop 
a few days ago. I aimed to get a word 
with the proprietor regarding the sale 
of a half dozen dressed hogs. He finished 
waiting on a lady, and took me to be a 


[Y Ke} ‘t= @\ Duy a WITTE En- 
ine, on Practically 
customer. I saw a customer was waiting & ’ 
behind me for service. x apes ie, oe en D © W a His Own Terms. 
told the proprietor I wished to speak wit Pde a 
him only after he had cleared away the | , Easy Payments “.D. H. WITTE. 
: Bank Deposit = 


rush. While waiting on the second person 
or 





I Have Now Made it Possible for Every 


Worthy, Creditable Man 
NO in the United States to 















another farmer rushed in the shop, anc 
shouted to the proprietor. 

“You don’t want to buy some hogs to- 
day do you?” “Well, I should say not,’ 
the butcher told him in sort of a growl. 

I thought it was all over with my 
propane: The butcher wrapped the | 
package for the customer, and said to me 
“Young man, what can I do for you?” | 
I explained my ane. | on | 
handle your hogs in a week, and w: 
pay sen a cal figure,” he said. The Gasoline Gas, or 
pes ane apond pon ont I 7 ven Kerosene, Any Size 
satis The butcher told me: wo ’ 
not have bought of oe ve if he — Up to 22 H-P. 90 Days Trial. 5 Year Guarantee. 
been selling hogs for a dollar apiece, an NLY a big, successful engine factory, making thousands of en 
even if my supply was down to the last O > lathe, an. secant ge here eqn Ripe met eine some 








Take Your Choice—j| [Ke 
of Payment and F&F ¢) 2 
Choice of Engines— fue | 










pound, I have no use for a man who thatI can. If you need an engine, either Kerosene or Gasoline, for any purpose— Pumping 
runs In on me, butts in when ] am wait- — Grinding — Wood Sawing— Spraying — Cream Separating — Silo Filling—or you have shop 
ing on a customer, and too, did you machinery to operate— Try a WITTE Engine 90 Days. Do Your Work—Prove that a 
notice that man’s overalls, and his ragged | WITTE Engine is the biggest engine value on the market, that WITTE prices will save you 
overcoat and dirty face. I would not | alotofmoney. Your WITTE Engine if taken care of will be just as good ten or twenty 


years from now as the day you start it. Some are using WITTE Engines built 20, 25 and 30 


have talked business with him in the sago. I guarantee any WITTE Engine you select for Five Years From Date of 


presence of one of my customers, for the | Hf Purchase and my Guarantee has a Million Dollar Factory Back of it, Don’t forget that 

price of a hog. If a salesman would butt the low prices I am able to quote are possible only because of the large number I am able 

in on me the way that farmer did, I would to produce and sell, The more engines I can sell, the less it costs to manufacture, the more 

have ordered him out of the shop.” material I can buy at reduced rates. I make nothing but engines—sell 1 direct from the 

k her for hi snd factory—and when I tell you that I can save half your engine Hoe just what I 

I thanked the butcher for his goodness, ay. You take no more chance in *uying from me, than you would to draw money from one 

and as I started to leave the shop, he | 9] bank and deposit it in another. 

called: “Young man, if you have anything My New 1916 Book, “How to J Engines.” Tells you 

else over there, just peeee or write me, FREE, Postpaid ©. te property, yates enatan®, S — itt... F~— 

, : " 1 ” where ers use three, advan e of cylinder an parate— 

Sha befare 1 eft had «good market or fossa egosnroe sg reno perc sie for can startin, aura el 

‘ ad 3 tion, and man er distinctive eatures you 

some turkeys, surplus chickens, and the rite me today for this Free Book and latest WITTE prices.—ED. H. WITTE, Pres., 

ys, I ’ 


veal calves which we will be able to 
spare ater et WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 
The same day I learned another lesson 
in selling, and am glad to pass it on. I 16190aklanc Ave. 
went to a wholesale produce concern on | Kansas City, Mo. 
1619 Empire Bidg., 












Don’t buy any engine 
until you have m 
book. Right now 






a sort of scouting expedition. -A large 








amount of honey was stacked alongside am giving more engine 
the wall. I looked over the cases, while and ye liberal Pittsburgh, Ps 
a clerk stood by. I told him that I be- me before. 6" 





lieved that our Be es was more ao 4 oa 

and possibly more attractive. He to Just Me Your Name ee Now, 
me he would call the manager. I pointed ete a mea. RH” SSS eS 
out some cakes in the cases, which we coeine for ake: Now — just when you need an engine. 
would not include. He asked me how 
many eases I could send him. The 
number was limited, and I told him in a 
general sort of way how many we would, 
supply express prepaid, subject to his 
inspection. I assured him at the time | 
that I would expect him to open any one 
of the eases or all of them, and if the 
product didn’t measure up, to send it 
ack, at my expense, or if it was entirely 


satisfactory, he could send me his check. 
He told me there would be little question See your focal 


but that it would be all right, and as I Studebaker dealer 


left the office he suggested that he would 
be glad to arrange for the next season’s or write to 
f DL — FULL WEIGHT — 





ee 













After all, the selling end is the big end 
of the farming business, and it is interest- 
ing but we must show the dealer that we 
are right, our product is right, and that 
we will stand back of it.—W. 3 Ohio. 






crop. 
Fireproof—Strong—Durable. 


I have a letter at hand, and it contains 
this dealer’s check. The price was satis- 
Gives unexcelled brotection to your farm buildings. 
Tehcot metal works 


factory, more than I could have secured 
Ras, Silos, Plamen OOPPER ANIZED SHEETS are 
los, Flumes, Cisterns, nse Siding and a all fer pomed shee 


The so-called beef trust is fast getti 
absolute control of the live poultry ond 
egg business as well as of the fruit and 
vegetable trade. The market end is the 
big problem: 


by dealing direct with a merchant, and 
ose hoots are hlahont (m ualit, h) 
ie Fequi Scope no cubstitute,: Look for the eencil with the aad 


besides, he suggests that I look no further 
for next year’s sales. 
yetomen it ta. ndicates that por Bice tees = and insures service and satisfaction. Sol 
ng dealers, Buildings” booklet is sent free upon req 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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When Fate Played Santa 


By LLOYD KENYON JONES 


AD! Jim was 
os as lonesome 

as a “houn’ 
dog!”’ 

Why not? 
When one’sfamily 
is a thousand 
milesawayand no 
one cares—not a 
rap—it’s time to 
be lonesome. And 
when one’s best girl is “spoken for’’— 
the day is set—that’s worse! Jim knew 





Successful? In dollars; in nothing else. 
He’d forfeited joy’s rewards for monéy— 
and a city that didn’t care! And so on 
this late December day, Jim moped. 
One moment he tried to shake it off ; the 


next, gave in. ‘ ‘ee 4 you get five words. 
“Well, a merry time for Jimmie!’’ he and if it's 


growled. “And‘for what? Money! I'd 
wring the neck of the fellow who manu- 


business man, bah! Farming! That’s 





DO NOT MISS THIS 
Note—Four stories in one; that is, a 
two poems and a message. 
— am = Oe Yr rmy count wom 3 a be 
\ / ; - eft, every eighth an twelf y 
it! He'd paid the price! tll you get to the first one in t e story. ‘You 
by jaw HORS woman, te an 
our lines each, the one of six lines— ’s face. i i j 
wndin bmn Send LT pe eee sf His attention was riveted 
the end of this verse, every si and seventh 
words, repeating the count. The last one will bered 
be “you"’. Then you have another verse. Now 
count forward ony Se and sixth word till 
en try to write one like it, 
And still, some hasty that Francis 
Bacon couldn’t have Lacs lle 2 Shakespeare 
' . mays and woven a cipher in them. Now, I 
factures worries out of ambition. A wonder! Maybe—who ? 


“Gee, mudder!”’ the kid blurted, as the 
door opened and a worn woman gazed 
pare ge at the pair, “is dis Christmas? 
Look! Isn’t dis a Merry Christmas— 
huh! Oh, mudder, you're cryin’. I didnt 
run away, honest, only for a look. I met 
him—a reg’ lar old Santa. How’s Benny?” 

The mother sobbed. Over in one dark 
corner of the room, a sick child tossed, 
and memories came racing back to Jim. 
Once Molly had been ill. Memories 
waken at the right touch always, and 
Jim’s eyes grew . 

“They’re starving!” he told himself 
as he watched the bright red spots on the 


story, 
First, read the story. 


on that suffering child. Then he remem- 

“Tt is most ten years, madam, since 
I’ve done anything for anybody much, 
What’s this number? Sixteen-twelve? 
Thanks.” 

Sometimes one’s emotions vie with one 
another. Jim’s did. Sobs and laughter 
raced up and down his throat, but at the 


weaving a Persian rug! 





a man’s life. And Molly! Oh, gee!” 
Ever find that your girl was another 
man’s and try to dismiss it as trivial? 
It can’t be done. Just try to feel glad 
about it. Ouch! Hurts, doesn’t it? 
“To be isolated among millions!” 
Jim moaned 
A banging knock assailed the door, and 


ry store and the market, how he 
ught! With a song on his lips, he hur- 
ep pee hapa 
e gold an ver p an 
nts were iaenicied “a gifts of the 
airies. And he called a doctor and he 
simply whispered magic words that did 
ings. Why is it money can get such 





Jim started. A messenger—a wire— 
“Best wishes—Mother.” Five minutes 
passed; another knock—another message! This was different: 
‘Honest, Jim, you got to come! Now don’t scatter your affec- 
tions, The lady on the dollar wants you mighty bad and soon. 
Answer—Bill!”’ : 

Jim should have gone Thanksgiving. Now it was nearly 
Christmas. Big business stuff, too—needed Jim’s experience. 

Then he thought of Molly. it hurts to think of two ladies at 
once! East or West—which? Would you pass up big business 
fora girl? Ask yourself. Jim asked himself; then hurried to his 
hotel and said, “I have decided. It is New York. I’ve hada 
moonstroke, that’s all. Love? Pooh! Money? Sure!’ 

Oh, yes—indeed—we've all had our fling at mingled senti- 
ments, days long passed. 

Snow was falling. The streets were congested with a merry 
throng of shoppers. Windows blazed gayly with countless 
nothings—all except the price-tags. Kiddies were wide-eyed 
and the stores were packed. Every time Jim would recall the 
old days—the long ago Christmases, he shuddered. 

“Oh, forget them!” he muttered. 

Anyway, Jim had never really claimed much sentiment— 
except stray memories of Molly—his Molly! Well, maybe we’ve 
all had a touch of it at times, eh? 

It was fifteen minutes of train time. Jim waited while many 
taxis, occupied, whizzed by. He gazed up the street and down. 
Then something arrested his attention. Tho he couldn’t count 
the kiddies, here was one—lonely, wistful. We see them around 
Christmas—starved for want of kindness and—food. As he 
watched, he was becoming more interested, and forgot his taxi. 

“Merry Christmas, kid!’’ he chuckled . But the big town 
wasn’t really so merry to the child. The tot looked up. ‘‘T’anks! 
he said thoughtfully. 

“Well, going to get in it this year?” 

The lad missed the meaning and stared blankly. 

“Ts Santa calling at your home like at their homes?’’ motion- 
ing to better dressed children. 

“He’ll’miss our house, I guess,” the child muttered. “Dey’s 
tough luck and many of us. Oh, dat’s all right?” 

Ever cherish memories that made you feel big and generous? 
Well, we all should at times. Jim felt them tugging, persistently 
fervently at his heart-strings. 

“Let’s go in, kid,” he said. “There’s most everything here.” 
They walked inside the store, each thinking his own thoughts. 
“A drum!” the boy shouted in glee and grasped for it. Jim 
felt a golden crown growing on his head. 

‘A horn!” the kid echoed. 

In a twelvemonth Jim hadn’t been so happy. One after the 
other, gifts unnumbered were wrapped up—dolls, tool-box, balls, 
games; in fact, a cab-load. 

That ride—how resting to Jim! They went far out on the 
West side. No ruby ever glistened like that youngster’s eyes. 
After a time they came to the house. One lighted window, like 
a jewel in the blackness, guided them. The rays, sparkling on 
the falling snow, reminded Jim of other days near the year’s end. 





service. 

; There was cheer inside while outdoors 
the storm blustered, but how warm and fair and cheerful it was 
in that little home! Why hadn't he the same kind of home, with 
his Molly greeting his return at night, and—well, kiddies to 
make life real, earnest, purposeful? Oh, he’d wasted the years 
—good, honest years, and happiness and the spirit of it alll 
And on this eve se near Christmas, he saw the real purposes of 
life. That is, he almost saw them! 

“By George, it’s past eleven!” he exclaimed. “I must hurry; 
but here.” fie slipped a bill into the astonished mother’s hand. 

“Oh—oh—” she stammered, but Jim was gone—to rejoice 
over the stray seeds of happiness he’d spared from his granary. 

“To the LaSalle street station!” he direc now anxious to 
make the midnight train, but something danced in his rollicking 
happy mind and refused to budge one inch. You know how a 
fellow feels when he does good. Why, it makes one tingle all 
over. 

The chauffeur raced and said things about the impeding 
snow, but in Jim’s heart pure gladness eclisped the importance 
of moments. 

“Three minutes of leaving time!” he gasped. ‘“Here’’—he 
tossed the driver hisfare. “ 

“Days of digging for Jimmy. Hurry, a ticket for New York. 
I'll chance a berth when aboard. The bell—it rings—here, 

rter, a boost. Glad I made that step. What car? Oh, any. 

want a state-room.” 

The bell clanged, the train steamed out rapidly and a weary 
rich man sank into the plush to meditate. 

“T ran like blazes!’ he mumbled. “Careless of me—I just 
made it.” 

From the darkened depths of the car came a voice—a 
woman’s voice, laughing, with a “ee silvery note in it. 
Jim winced. Once, long ago, he had known a voice like that. 
But when a man is successful, he must stifle silly memories and 
boyish sentiments. But still, there are times when we can’t 
help hearing everywhere voices that we loved. Jim was afraid 
of himself, especially the nearer Yuletide drew. Why boyhood 
thoughts simply would hover all around him. 

“Second childhood!” he growled. ‘“Friends—bah! Mem- 
ories—sentiments? They never made a man’s bank balance 
grow. Friends? Tut!” 

But the wheels clicked off old tunes and sang, ‘Comrades, 
comrades,”’ till the world seemed peopled with old cronies. 

“T’'ll see a specialist,’ Jim decided. “T’m slipping mentally, 
or growing old.” He was thirty-five! 

“I must trouble you for your tickets?” the conductor said, as 
Jim looked up. 

“T’ll master this moaning sentiment,” Jim told himself. “T’ll 
simply lose myself in thé metropolis.’’ Then aloud, ‘Here they 
are, conductor; just let me know the Pullman price. Old mem- 
ories—I mean luxuries come high. What’s that? Sure, New 
York City, and have the porter call me early. I always like to 
get up at—what’s that? Not the Lake Shore for New York— 
the Rock Island for Denver! Youdon’t [Continued on page 60 
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now we put 
them in all-metal 
‘f cases—enameled in 
beautiful colors 


“French Flasher” 


Electric Flashlights 


Tt newest thing in flashlights—an added charm for 


“French Flashers’’—the quality flashlights already 

popular in thousands of homes. Now furnished in 
an all-metal case, beautifully enameled in blue, red, brown 
or green. Nickel plated and fibre, too. 


And the pocket size ‘‘French Flashers’’ can be had with 
gold plated cases with the emblem of your society, college 
or state on the case. Beautiful—different, a pride to the 
user—and practical in hundreds of ways. 


Ask Your Dealer 


Be sure to get ‘“‘French Flasher” batteries when buying 
flashlights of any make. They are guaranteed to last longer 
than any other battery of same size, used under same con- 
ditions. More powerful—better service. ‘‘French Flasher’’ 
flashlight batteries fit flashlight cases of any make or any 
size. But, to get the best service, get a ‘‘French Flasher” 
battery in a “French Flasher”’ case zx colors and with the 
patented switch that locks and protects your battery. 


Ask your dealer today—if he doesn’t carry the ‘‘French 
Flasher’ line— write us, giving dealer’s name. 


French Battery & Carbon Co. 
201 Battery Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of the famous family 
of French Dry Cells 
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HOLES FOR TREE PLANTING 


Some Points on the Use of Dynamite 


FRUIT TREE PLANTED FRUIT TREE 
IN DYNAMITED HOLE 


T would appear 
from investiga- 
tion that the 

theory of the use of 
dynamite in tree 
planting is a good 
one, but that the 
practice is some- 
times meena and 
hence fails to 
duce the anical 
sults. 

In the first 
place, to secure 
successful resulta it 
is necessary to un- 
derstand clearly 
what the dynamit- 
ing is to accom- 
plish. Some or- 
chardists and farmers have the idea that 
the purpose of the dynamite is to excavate 
the hole for the tree and save them the 
trouble of shoveling out the soil. This 
is a wrong theory. 

The — of dynamiting for tree plant- 
ing is to break up the subsoil at a depth 
of from three to five feet so as to create 
a soil sponge or water-absorbing area 
twelve or twenty feet in diameter around 
and underneath the spot where the tree 
is to stand, so that the heavy rainfalls 
and melting snow of spring may be con- 
served in the subsoil to take care of the 
tree during the long dry summer. 

If the force of the dynamite is used 
merely to blow out the soil and make 
digging unnecessary, it is unreasonable to 
expect the dynamite to do this under- 
ground work. On the other hand, when 
the charge is properly placed at a depth 
of about three feet and tam in just 
enough to confine most of the force of 
the explosion in the subsoil, the blast will 
not only crack and pulverize the subsoil, 
but will also break up the ground around 
the bore hole clear to the surface, and 
throw it into the air, possibly a foot. It 
is then a very easy matter to excavate the 
hole for planting. 

There is no economy or advantage in 
using dynamite in a soil that is loose and 
sandy to a depth of three or four feet. 
The weakness of this soil is that it allows 
water to percolate thru it too rapidly, 
hence dynamite would be harmful rather 
than helpful under such conditions, but 
no matter how loose the top soil or 
plowed soil may be, if it is under-laid by 
more or less impervious clay, or even a 
heavy loam, dynamiting under proper con- 
ditions will certainly increase its water- 
storing capacity, and also-make it easier 
for the roots to grow downward and deep. 

The proper conditions referred to are 
that the blasting must be done when the 
subsoil is relatively dry, otherwise it will 
not crack or pulverize. Every farmer 
knows the disadvantage of plowing wet 
top soil. It is equally disadvantageous to 
blast a wet subsoil. Of course, some sub- 
soils are always in a more or less damp 
condition and never get thoroly dried out, 
but they may be safely and advantage- 
ously blasted when they are in their dryest 
condition. 

Water logged soil should never be 
blasted except for the purpose of ditching 
it or tiling it so as to get it into a proper 
condition for blasting. The ditching ma 
be done economically and quickly with 
dynamite, and in many cases this will 
answer just as well as the more expensive 
tiling. When the ditching or tiling has 
drained this subsoil, it may then be safely 
blasted. 





Filling the Pot Holes 
In any heavy soil the explosion of 
dynamite tends to form a cavity in the 
immediate vicinity of the cartridge, vary- 
ing from one to two feet in diameter. The 





















































heavier or the wet- 
ter the subsoil, the 
larger this cavity is 
likely to be. After 
the blast the top 
soil should be 
shoveled out and 
laid to one side; 
next shovel out the 
subsoil and lay it on 
the other side of 
the hole; continue 
this excavation un- 
til the pot hoe is 
reached, then be 
careful to fill this 
hole reasonab] 
tight with subsoil, 
the object being to 
prevent the possi- 
bility of soil falling away from the roots 
of a tree after planting, and leaving them 
suspended in the air. is is the cause of 
the death of trees planted in dynamited 
holes. It takes a little time to fill this 
pot-hole, but the advantages of planting 
trees properly in dynamited holes more 
than oo this extra time o — 
to properly e hole 

"i the pot-hole as been filled, con- 
tinue to shovel in subsoil until the proper 
height is reached fof planting the tree 
then throw in half the top soil and 

the roots on that in their natural position; 
then throw in the remainder of the top 
soil, next get in the hole and walk around 
the tree several times tramping the top 
soil down tight around the roots so as to 
remove all large air spaces that surround 
the roots; then fill the hole to the surface 
with subsoil. Planting a tree in this way 


costs a few cents more per tree than the| “sam 
old way, but since the tree can only | 
shented i once and the ae age ts A — 
as to loss of trees the first year after plant- 
ing, show an average advantage of thirty ALS ! Pad Ue 


percent in favor of dynamite Pinzee £31 (ages ope ey mixed. Fully 1 — roan 
namely the loss is cut.down from three to p me ed FO Sete, owe 
five trees per hundred, a dynamited re 
grows so much more vigorously and 
duces fruit from one to two years earlier, 
therefore it pays to take the extra trouble 
and do the job right. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM HINTS 
In January or February the seeds of the 
chrysanthemums ought to be sown in boxes 
indoors to secure early plants, to enable F. H. LaBaume, Agr’ & Indl A 


fine display flowers to grown during | fi) 
the following season. 207 Norfolk & Western Ry. Bidg., Roanoke, Va. 


., a light sandy but rich om seed rtil i 

xes, with a small quantity of drainage F F 

material in bottom. Do not cover seed e l Ay 4 arms 
more than ee hth of _ 4 the | ALONG C CHESA . 1, RAILWAY 
earth in whic ey are plan ater an acre and u 
carefully, keep the soil quite moist, but hg ‘Conve eat to 

not thoroly soaked. Booklet farm owes jus cy pees 

When good weather comes, plant one! K. K. T. CRAWLEY, | indus. Ages ©. o. S$. 0. Ry.» 
chrysanthemum plant in a box eight or ten 
inches square, and grow in a warm but 
partly shaded location. 

The soil for these boxes should be made 
rich by a liberal use of well pavesiees | ar 
horse manure and light humus matter. 

While plants are growing, pinch out tips | fem 
to cause the plants to branch freely, and 
then when the buds appear, remove all but 
one to each branch. Vise liquid fertilizer 
made if possible from sheep manure soaked 
in water , and the liquid applied to the soil. 

Avoid the cool nights, and keep the 
ary in a protected porch or shed when 

rost is apt to ap , and remove to the 
open air during the daytime. 


Home. = 
Fine, large flowers can be successfully ques TSalesmen Wanted .-- 
grown in this manner without glass houses. SRK cn at RRS, RURGAI Ait 


—J. T. T. 
rape FARMS WANTED 22:5 32° aus 
This is too good to keep: The other a PE 
day I heard a fellow boast that he had SUDA GRASS SEED WANTED 
been “pulling through the mud for forty BOX 272, SHERMAN, TEXAS 
years”—and he sure looked it. Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 
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WHY not look for a farm home in the South? 
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Astounding | 
FREE Offer! 


mr Lenin gud eaetnioaai:y 


Not one cent dol 
if I can’t prove that 


Chatham 


Seed Grader & Cleaner 


cleans, grades, separates and sacks ANY 
seed mixtare. All at one tion 





ORIDA EAST 
COAST Piste ta te longest sr. 
growing season of any State 
in the Union. Cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry, _ 
duced cheaper than in colder climates. Corn, hay 
vegetables, fruits, grown in abundance. Dehghtful 
climate, abundant rainfall, good schools, churches 
and hard surface roads. Lands at reasonable prices 
to actual settlers. We sell our own lands. Write for 
tlius.rated booklets. 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY Land and Industrial - 
ment, Room 2, 155 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


The Threshing Problem 


Solve Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 


from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
mbina- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. “The machine I 





Tye and barley. A perfect co: 
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ou money. Buy now 
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short. W 
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la $7.00. seeds in pro id « 
soca Biron, Poca ae rae 


. w 
American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 619. Chicago, Ill 
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Skidmore Land Ce., 10 Ave., Marinette, Wis. 
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MORE AND BETTER GRAPES 

During winter, while the sap is down, it 
will pay anyone having grape vines, to 
trim them carefully and arrange all the 
old wood carefully and equally over the 


arbor. Winter trimming will produce a 
more vigorous new growth, and as the 
fruit is produced on the new wood, there 
will be a larger yield, the stronger the new 
growth. 

To produce larger and more delicious 
fruit, fertilize durimg the winter months 
by mulching about the roots of the grape 
vines with stable manure to a depth of 
several inches. Allow the manure to re- 
main if it does not interfere with some- 
thing else, and permit the h to 
reach the roots at about the time the sap 
is starting a pa The spring thaws 
and rains will carry the strength of the 
manure to the roots. iy 

During April and May scatter a little 
nitrate of soda about the surface of the 
ground over the roots, and there will be a 
very noticeable response in the new 

wth. When bunches form, they will be 
ior and healthier than the vines have 
been in the habit of producing. 

It is folly to suppose that all that is 
needed to produce a crop of grapes is to 
have the vines planted and attached to a 
post or arbor, and to trim the vines oc- 
casionally. They need care and fertiliza- 
ri rm as any crop needs these things. 


DOLLARS SAVED BY A WOODLOT 
Land that is worth above $50 an acre is 
worth consideration from the crop growing 
standpoint, yet, on this farm, we do not 
begrudge the ten acres that is occupied 
by timber along the banks of a creek that 
most evenly divides the farm. The 
timber does not grow so close but that 
bluegrass forms a mat beneath the trees, 
so we have pasture for stock and wood for 
fuel and use about the farm, all wing 
from the strength of the same soil. This 
timber is natural in its growth along the 
streams of this locality and is com 
largely of elm, walnut, locust, hackberry 
and a few other varieties, elm and walnut 
redominating. ‘These timbered streams 
felp to beautify what would otherwise be 
an cpen and monotonous prairie. 

It is not alone in beauty and in shelter 
that timber is valuable to a farm. In 
fuel that we get, mainly from the dead 
trees, we save many a ten dollar bill durin 
the year, for coal become higher ond 
higher as labor to mine it has become more 
costly, and often it is hard to get just when 
wanted most. With the ax, engine and 
saw, and a temperature in keeping with 
the work, it does not take us long to get 
into burnable condition our winter’s fuel. 
And, besides its cost, which easily makes it 
the fuel of cheapness, it is the fuel of 
cleanness. Not only that but it is the fuel 
of satisfaction and good cheer, for where 
and of what is there a fire more cheerful 
than of burning wood, with its = 
leaping flames showing thru the mica door 
of the heater and a slight perfume more 

leasant than any that ever came from a 
ower gardén or a manufacturer's at- 
tempt? 

e forest tree is worth cultivation on 
any farm, almost of the money 
value placed upon the land. There is 
usually waste land on every farm where 
trees will grow if they are but planted 
and given a little attention. ‘As it is along 
the streams of this locality, there they may 
grow and share the soil with grass for 
pasture. In a few years they become large 
enough for and wood. We need more 
of the old fashioned woodlots on our 
prairie farms, then we will be free from 
the dictation of the coal trust.—H, H., 
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Pump 


- Husk 


Press— Cut 


Saw Grind 
Clean 


with “HELPING HENRY” a belt 


and your Auto 


any make 





Int inutes HELP 
vole eroainutes HELEN HIRE Sacks, 
runnin, 


Phone Your Implement Dealer 
folders aud prices: ‘My car @a——.* De it today, 
Autopower Co., 1218 Lincoln Way, Laporte, Ind. 
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Farm Repair Outfit 


A most practical combination of tools 
at a wonderfully low price is the 


4 


Stewart 
fru andy 
Worker 





a 


Includes a st vise, up to 434 Inches, 4inch jaw; 
peed drill : 


—— 


pipe vise up yt pipe; two s: 


substantial an speed 

x Linch, cutting hardie, etc. Weighs, boxed, 90 Ibs. 
Edavietocnly$ 2.50. With it ou can keep your farm 
equipment, automobile, etc., in good working order 
—savetimeand money. Get one from your dealer or 
send $2.00 and pay bal when ship it arrives. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
A-609 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
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wheel 5 inches 














The standard of 


grinder service 
Hundred 


General Purpose 
Millis for ear corn and 
emall grains; double 
hat Crusher, ae en 
big capacity, light runnipg, auger feed; ; 

7 Also small grain grinders, 








“Please mention Successful Farming 
when writing to advertisers. 
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THE HOME PEACH ORCHARD |Gasoline and | Kerosene 


When and How To Make It Thrive 





S a general proposition, 
peaches thrive best on a 
northeast exposure; that is, 
upon land that slopes to- 
ward the north or north- 
east. While this is true in 
many cases it will not hold 
for all localities. A 
most important factor in 
some sections, more 
cially along the Great thee 
is the proximity to water, 
which exerts a modifying 
influence upon the tempera- 
ture of the bordering terri- 


Ri of these influences 
have an important bearing 
upon the question of ex- 
posure. Peaches thrive best 
on a slightly elevated, warm, gravelly soil. 
Even sandy soils, unless the sand is too 
fine, and the drainage conditions bad, are 
exceedingly well adapted for peach grow- 
ing. Cold, tenacious clay soils are entirely 
unsuited to the growth of peach trees. 





In some localities, where the soil is not | disc 


adapted to peach growing fairly good re- 
sults may be obtained by propagating the 
peach on plum roots. The tree may 
readily be budded on the plum root and if 
the proper variety is chosen, good results 
may be obtained. However, the majority 
of us must be satisfied with peach trees on 
their own roots, because there are no 
nurseries, so far as the writer knows, where 
peach trees are commercially propagated 
on plum roots. The American plum, now 
extensively grown by nurserymen thruout 


the middle west, makes an admirable stock | 


for peaches and seems well adapted to the 
various types of clay soil. 

The ground should be in an ideal state 
of tilth and well supplied with plant food 
before the trees are planted. Deep plow- 
ing, thoro drainage, proper soil texture, 
and a reasonable amount of fertility are 
four essentials to successful peach growing. 
Unless the land possesses good natural 
drainage, an adequate system of tile drain- 
age should be installed. Where the other 
conditions are right, fall planting will give 
good results. On the other hand, if the 


land is not properly drained, if the planting | 


! carelessly done, or, if it should be fol- 
lowed by a severe winter there is likely to 
be more or less loss of trees. In other 
words, fall planting is best for the large 
grower who is able to control conditionsin 
his favor, while spring planting will usually 
give the best results for those who are 
planting the home garden. 
The Tree to Set 
Medium sized, one-year-old trees always 
give the best results. When possibile, 
elect nursery stock that has been grown in 
the same latitude as that in which they are 
to be planted. This is a rule which applies 
to all fruit trees. After the ground has 
een thoroly fitted, the rows should be 


furrowed out and the holes dug, the trees | 


+ smoved from the soil where they have | 
been heeled in, and prepared for planting. | 
All broken roots should be cut off. It is 
neither necessary nor desirable to dig wide 
holes in order to plant long roots; it is just | 
as well to cut them back to a reasonable | 


length. Opinions differ as to the best 
method of pruning the young tree. Some 
successful growers cut back the main stem 
to a height of about twenty inches. This 
| looks like severe treatment; however, the 
results as shown in the first year’s growth 
| of the tree are seldom disappointing. This 


enables the young tree to form vigorous | 


} and strong arms, which in time become 

| the framework of a tree. Much of the 
success in establishing an orchard of well 

| Shaped trees depends upon beginning right. 

The question of how much space to 
leave between the trees is one that occas- 
ions much comment. This should be 
regulated largely by pee pment 
the isons axe to ba kn t well pruned the 
may be as near as twelve feet apart; sg 
those that are to be allowed more free 
growth in the tops should be at least 
twenty feet apart. It oe entirely 
— the system of training and the fer- 

ty of the soil. 

The common system of keeping the or- 
chard in sod, practiced by many apple 
growers, is not in favor among 
growers, and 


necessary 

to develop the peaches, as the tree » during 
the time of bearing requires extremel mely 
large amounts of moisture and plant f 
Growers differ widely upon the system of 
cultivation, but all as: that plowing as 
early as ble in the sp ne spring, — 
cultivation during the first 
perme mp Lic nbge Kynengs 
during the fail and winter, are essential 
to the proper care of a peach orchard. A 
or 8 harrow is better in most 
cases than a plow, as the side extensions 
enable much closer work without inj 
the trees. In the case of gravelly or herd 
apd soil the dise or spring-tooth harrow 

necessary during summer cultivation, 
while a light smoothing harrow will do the 
work on soils that are light and in a fine 
state of tilth. 


There is a wide variety of suitable cover 
crops, but legume crops are the most suit- 
able. Buckwheat is one of the best crops 
to be sown in late ae if the soil is 
well supplied with nitrogen. Vetches are 
very prod cover = inter rye is less 
suitable, but may be used where earlier 
sown crops fail. As soil protection and 
promotion of fertility are the objects in 
view, these crops should be sown thick 
enough to cover the ground. In some 
cases late cultivation and too liberal fer- 
tilization promote too heavy a growth of 





go thru the winter in good condition. 


| Methods of pruning as applied to apple | 


trees are not at all suitable to the peach 
trees. 


the best results are obtained by pruning 
thoroly first in the spring and again about 
| the twentieth of June. The top if properly 
formed when planted, will develop into a 
| correctly shaped tree. After the trees 
reach a bearing age, one of two systems 
| should be selected, and regularly followed 
out. In one of these systems the tree is 
frequently headed back. This requires 
care and skill. The pruning is done at the 
| top and on the sides, and if correctly done 
the results are very satisfactory. The 
other system is to let the tree spread in 
every direction as nature inten The 
object is to keep the top open and the 
branches full. A portion of the lower 
branches are cut out. When following the 
| heading back system, the trees at the time 
| when the fruit buds are well set should 
be cut back, leaving only enough last 
year's wood to bear a fair crop of fruit. 
lhe operation is more extensive in the case 








wood which fails to mature sufficiently to | 


The more conservative growers | 
prune but once a year, while others claim | 
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Ford Owners--Look! 


onvert your ord towing owe or roadster) into a 
gouitorcatle and beau + AA Limousine. 
ou can attach an SEDAN 
ANCHOR ANY-WEATHER 2otre TOP 
quickly to your car at a low cost, Makes comfortable 
riving in worst winter weather. Absolute protection 
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Air Rifle For You 


Boys, here is the Air Rifle you need. 
You can have lots of fun at target practice, or 
—e ones ope. Shoots 1000 ~ with- 
out reloading. ver action, round tapering 
barrel, nickeled and polished, automatic shot 
retainer, walnut stock, dull finish. One of the 
best Air Rifles made. Accurate and powerful. 
Any boy would be delighted with one. Let me 
tell you how you can get one of these fine rifles 
for just a little of your spare time. A postcard 
reply will do. Write now. I will send you full de- 
scription and tell you alla bout my easy plan. 
: E. T. MEREDITH, Pub., 
53 Success Bildg., Des Moines, lowa 
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be given away in connection with our new 
subscription Cash Prize Contest. You 
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addition, may win one of the large cash 
prises. 

Write for full information. Our new prem- 


ium catalog will soon be printed. A it 
card will do. Write today. = 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


of unhealthy trees or those which have | 
been injured by f a ber a ~ — 
cases, pruning should include nothing 
older than the two-year-old wood. The 
object of summer pruning is to open up 
the tops of the trees so that the fruit may 
obtain plenty of light, and to check the | 
growth, so that more of the stre may 

) to the formation of fruit bu The 
Srinning of fruit during the summer is a 
sort of pruning, and experiments have 
shown that labor and money expended in 
this penctce leg good profit. 

A few choice varieties are sufficient for 
the home orchard, and a still smaller list 
will be better for market. To keep the 
peach orchard healthy one should keep in | 
close touch with his nearest expcriment | 
station. ‘These stations will c praying | 





keep you posted as to the best spraying 
ness mg methods of applying and assist 
you in controlling all kinds of insect pests 
and diseases that are common in the local- 
ity.—W. M. K. 


VALUE OF POULTRY DROPPINGS 

People have realized for years that the 
manure produced by fowls and birds is 
above the quality of that produced by 
animals. Hence, the value of the deposits 
‘in South America where so many millions 
| of birds gather each year to breed. But if 
| the poultryman will carefully preserve the 
manure from the hen roost, it will be of far 
more value to him than any that he can 
get from South America. 

To understand how to take care of poul- 
try droppings is to get the best results 
from its use. The best plan is to keep the 
droppings in a heap. To prevent foul 
odors arising from the pile mix it thoroly 
with earth. The earth will, in the end, 
|make the manure all the more valuable. 
As soon as it is decomposed, it is ready 
for use. Keep the droppings under shelter 
for they will lose much of theit valuable 

ualities if left out to be exposed to the 
elements. 

Hen manure makes the best possible 
kind of fertilizer for the rose bed or flower 
garden. Work the soil up well around the 
plants and then mix in a small quantity of 
the manure. Do this two or t times 
during the summer and the flowers will 
grow faster than they ever did before. 

The poultry droppings are excellent to 
use on thelawn. They excel sheep manure 





that when placed on the lawn they cannot 
be seen, which adds much to their avail- 
| ability as a lawn fertilizer. 

In the garden,  aarend droppings will 
make the vegetables grow as they never 
grew before. In the spring when a 
up the garden in preparation for ing, 
‘we work in a liberal quantity of the dro 
pings, which have been saved during the 
winter months for this purpose. any 
people throw the droppings on the garden 
during the winter thinking they are doing 
the right thing. However, the nitrogen in 
the droppings is lost when this course is 
followed. 





Last year we experimented with using 
ultry droppings for our arbor. 
en the soil was easily i on le in the 
~ age Bae worked in a small quantity of 
the ppings around the roots of the 
grapes. The grapes were watered occas- 
ionally and when the crop was harvested 
it was found that the grapes excelled any 
others we had raised on the same vines, for 
sweetness and flavor. 

Use the droppings. They are of value in 
many ways. Nitrogen is a valuable essen- 
tial to soil fertility and I know of no way 
in which it could be obtained so cheaply. 
—C. C. 8. 


There’s but 52 days in the year that 
you must not prune fruit trees, that’s 
Sundays. Of course there are times in 
zero weather that are not advisable, also | 
in the summer when the temperature is | 
too warm. 


rr} 











in this respect. The particles are so small | we h 


To enjoy real tele- 
phone service on the farm, 
you must have a wer- 

phone, one that is never out of order, 
that you can hear and talk over, ardiess of 
distance and weather conditions. our tele- 
phone service is dependent on the telephone 
equipment you choose—you get thebest of both 
when you specify 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Independent Telephones 


Then you have the best that 24 years of tele- 
phone building experience has been able to pro- 
duce, efficient transmitters and receivers: a 
mechanism simplified till there is nothing to 
get out of order, a big powertul five-bar gener- 
ator that rings every party on the line and Cen- 
tral—every ti 


Learn how you and your 
neighbors canco-operateto 
enjoy the advantages of 
telephone communication 
. ‘protection for your 
family and property, 
the daily weather and 
crop reports,etc. Send 
for this tree book, A 
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Stromber$-Carlson 


Telephone Manufacturing Co 
Rochester, NeW York 





Alabama Missis sip i Lands 
FOR SALE },.cosi..0 oo iow 
tion open NOW 
40,000 acres of cut over lands in Washington, 
Choctaw Co. Ala. and Wayne County Miss. is 
offered for sale to actual settlers, by the owners, 
at a price of $8.00 to $15.00 per acre on terms. 

Get a home of your own. Stop paying rent. 

There are thousands of peo who would like a 
home just like we are offering if they knew we 
were telling the truth. We own these lands. Come 
and see them. It will pay us both. 

We want farmers and stoc isers to buy these 
lands. We need more people. You can raise Corn, 

Cotton, Oats and allkinds of fruit and vegetation. 

e have water, roads, schools, RFD mail, 

Telephones and neighbors. 

You cannot get over 5 miles off the Railroads, Three 
Railroads thru these lands. Good farms adjoi 
our lands. We are only 3 hours out of Mobile, 2 
out of Chicago or St. Louis. 

The climate is mild. Plenty of rain. No crop failures. 

No better stock pacing proposition anywhere. This 
is more like prairie than a f . 

If in ad LAND DEPARTMENT, 

E. W. GATES LUMBER CO., Yellow Pine, Ala. 
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ing our King Butter Separator. 
Produces best grade of butter from 

sweet or sour, in less than 5 minutes. Retails 
up. Write for free sample and salary proposition. 


De King Mfg. Co., Dept. 10-T, Chicago, Ill. 
WHAT YOU INVENT. It may 

ATENT be valuable. Write me. No at- 
torney’s fee until patent is allowed. Est. 1882. 


“Inventor's Guide” Free. FRANKLIN H. 
HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., Washington, D.C, 
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VALUE OF THE GARDEN 

You know how convenient it is to have 
a good garden, and how fresh vegetables 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
FLOWER HINTS FOR WINTER 


To succeed with house plants in winter, 
a bay window with a southern exposure 
is desirable. If a bay window is not access- 
ible, choose an ordinary window facing the 
south or southeast, as sunlight is very 
necessary to the health of plants. 





The temperature of the rooms in which 
the plants are growing should not fall be- 


| low fifty degrees at night, nor go above 


' 


seventy-five or eighty degrees during the 
day. 
Select the healthiest and most vigorous 


are relished, but have you ever estimated | plants obtainable, as sickly ones are too 
the actual cash value of a good garden? 1 | difficult to bring into the proper condition, | 


have lived in a large city during the last | Ve by florists who have more ideal sur- | 
two years‘a large part of the time, and I | TOunGings. 


learned for the first time what it really 
meant to be without a garden. 


value. 


The only way you can tell what your; gether. Some leaf mold and well decayed 
garden is worth is to estimate what it | manure can be carefully mixed with the 


would cost you to buy the vegetables you | Soil to good advantage. 


use. The only method we have of doing 
this is to compare your family with a city | 
family, and base your use of vegetables on 
what the city family would pay for the | 
same kinds. This will fall short of the| 
actual value of your garden, for you do not 
cut yourself short because of the expense 
like city consumers do. I have seen the 
city housewife hesitate and finally turn 
down ten cents’ worth of lettuce, or a 
dime’s worth of onions, and look longingly 


at other vegetables without buying be-| 


cause her vegetable bill was as high as she 
felt she ought to go that day. Do you 
ever stint yourself? City people with 
limited means have to do so, for vegetables 
cost money there. 

With only two in family, and neither 
hearty eaters, my vegetables would aver- 
age about twenty-five cents a day. A 
family next door with several children I 
am positive seldom got off with less than 
forty or fifty cents. This was for just the 
common garden truck: potatoes, onions, 
beets, carrots, lettuce, spinach, mustard, 
turnips, rhubarb, asparagus, peas, beans, 
corn, cabbage, cucumbers; you know the 
whole list. You would cook a gallon 
(pods) of peas (20 cents to 40 cents city 
prices), set a dish of lettuce on the table 
(10 cents at least), also radishes and green 
onions (10 cents or 15 cents), besides the 
regular supply of potatoes, cabbage, tur- 
nips, ete. You do not count these in your 
expense account, for they are 1 garden 
crops, but the city consumer has to buy 
them, and he counts them as a very 
material part of the cost of living. 

Then, there are the small fruits, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and blackberries. 
These are rightfully garden crops; yes, and 
we have omitted gooseberriés and currants, 
grapes and dewberries, not to mention the 
many vegetables we have omitted, like 
tomatoes, squashes, pumpkins, peppers, 
and the dozen and one other little things 
we think of when we take up the seed cat- 
logue. Commence to count up what it 
would cost you to buy all these things, and 
you soon see your garden is a money saver. 

I have little doubt that a hearty family | 
will eat an average of fifty cents worth of | 
vegetables priced at the regular summer 
prices in the city every day from the time 
the garden begins to yield until fall if they 
have a good garden, and in addition they | 
will put up a large amount of pickles, dried 
and canned vegetables, and store away a 
cellar-full of potatoes and such vegetables 
as will keep. Do you think a hundred and 
fifty dollars would be a high estimate of 
what it is worth to you? Of course I have 
no way of knowing, for I do not know your 


garden, but I do know a garden can be|™ the pan of hot water. 


made to equal that value very easily. 


Do not treat the garden as a little thing. | stunted plant in a short time and it will 
Give it the place it deserves, as the most | take on a new lease of life. 


valuable piece of ground on the place, and 


| sary for the life of the plant. 
| disturbed condition of its root system, the 


| keep the pots in saucers filled with water. 
|The saucers are good to prevent water 








| 
Place the plants in pots no larger than is 


Let me| necessary to accommodate them. Use 
see if I can give you an idea of a garden’s | g00d, rich soil with sand enough to keep; 


rom becoming too solidly massed to- 


When the plants are brought indoors, 
cut back the tops to reduce their size from 
one-half to two-thirds. This is very 
important. This operation must be done 
at the sacrifice of flowers, but it is neces- 
With the 


a cannot be expected to maintain a 
arge, thrifty top, with flowers and all in 
full vigor. When the top is cut back, the 
plant is stimulated to send out new shoots, 
which will soon make a handsome top. 
By the time these begin to grow the roots 
have become well established in the pots 
and the plants remain healthy. 

Water the plants thoroly, but do not 


from running thru and soiling the floor or 
window, but that is all. Shallow pans 
made to fit the windows and filled partly 
full of sand in which the pots may be 
placed, is ideal. Do not water again until 
the plant needs it. Be guided by the dry- 
ness of the soil. Plants which have been 
cut back require less water than those 
having a large, full top. Remember that 

lanta can be killed or seriously damaged 
»y giving them too much water as easily as 
they may be neglected. 

When plants are infested with plant lice, 
they should be dipped in tobacco water or 
water which has a temperature of near 
130 degrees to eliminate the trouble. 

The following are a few of the most 
satisfactory plants to be grown in the 
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BurnsKerosene 
“ALLWORK" TRACTOR 


Successful at all large Tractor 
Demonstrations this year—Two 
years’ success with a host of 
satisfied and enthusiastic users 


Largest 4-Cylinder Engine 
On Any 3-Plow Tractor 





4 cylinders,5-in.bore, | Weighs 5000 Ibs. and 
6-in.stroke,750r.p.m. | develops 3000 Ibs. 
belt | draw-bar pail and 
and 14 h. p. at draw- | 4000 lbs.on low gear. 
. Two-speed trans- | Pulls 3 plows under 
yom! 4 plows ied. 
axle; velf-clkee steel | able conditions — 
dust-protected; | burns kerosene. Runs 
radiator and fan that | 18-in. Ensilage Cutter 
and 28-in. Separator. 
Tarns short in 12- | Pulls an 8-foot Road 
foot radius. a 












Asimple, durable machine selling at 

you can cosily Pmt pny Built by —_— 
° numerous 

chines at work in the Balde today.” Write fer cntalon, 




















window garden: 

Callas, cyclamens, chrysanthemums, 
coleus, begonias, primroses, fuchsias, 
geraniums, camellias, azaleas, and hya-, 
cinths and other bulbs such as are com- 
monly grown in the house.—J. T. T. 


TO RENEW LIFE IN A STUNTED 
PLANT 

When a plant becomes stunted, and 
looks as if it might die, use the hot water 
method of reviving life. If the pot has 
drainage and an opening at the bottom, 
place it in a pan containing water hot 
enough that a person cannot hold the hand 
in it, and allow the water to penetrate the 
bottom of the pot. 
water for fifteen minutes. 

Next day pour a little hot water around 
the edge of the pot, allowing it to soak into 
the soil near the pot, but do not pour close | 
to the plant. If a little should find its wa 
to the center of the pot, do not be alarm 
as it will not injure the plant at all. 

In a couple of days repeat the soakin 
The heat an 
moisture thus applied will invigorate the 














If the plant has occupied the soil for | 


make it rich, prepare it well, and turn it | several months, it may need re-potting, or 


over to the garden maker in a condition to 
bring maximum results with a minimum 
of work.—L. H. ¢ 


} 


it may be well to feed the plant some liquid | 


r I what the 
, — Size 6 4 x 7%; fully t 
fertilizer at the time the hot water is used, | 9 Aeest= Weatea Order Canada’ on =H $ 1 
aT. T. [Letra rate bopt 26, 08 © tier 2 Ateaioe, | 








Leave it sit in the), 
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PLANT MORE SMALL FRUIT 

From every city and town of any size 
in this country comes the cry for more 
small fruits. It is only occasionally there 
is anything like an abundance of any of 
the small or earlier fruits. In some locali- 
ties once in a dozen or more years, cherries 
are so plentiful the trees are left unpicked, 
and thousands of bushels go to waste, 
but in other seasons there is a shortage 
in the crop, and people are compelled to 
do without them. 

All kinds of berries as well as currants 
are scarce every season in most localities, 
and the great cause is the fact that so 
few persons are giving these small fruits 
their attention. 

Prices are such that a crop will pay 
handsome returns, and even if the other 
crops on the farm are requiring the at- 
tention of the men folks at the time the 
small fruits are to be gathered, it will pay 
to enlist the aid of the women and children, 
and divide liberally with them, for there 
is a ready market and a fair price each 
season for such fruits. 

Gooseberries are very prolific, and it 
only requires two or three years to pro- 
duce bushes that will yield a fine crop, 
and the attention is so little when thoroly 
done, that it is astonishing the returns 
they make for the space they occupy, and 
the amount of labor given them. 

People are returning to many of the 
smaller fruits for jellies and preserves, and 
the demand will increase instead of 
diminish.—H. H. M. 


CHEAP POWER FOR WASHING 

At best, the work of the farmer’s wife 
is hard enough, but at small expense the 
drudgery of washday can be largely elimi- 
mero The small gasoline engine is now 
so cheap in first cost, so reliable and easy 
in operation and the power it furnishes 
is so cheap, that it seems almost a crime 
for a farmer to buy many expensive ma- 
chines to help him in his field work and 
not buy an engine to run the washer and 
wringer for his wife. Our 114 horsepower 
engine has been running the washer and 
wringer and grindstone for four years, 
and the total repair bill in this time has 
been less than a dollar for new piston rings. 
The gasoline and oil required to do a 
big washing averages four cents, so cer- 
tainly no one can say that this power is 
not cheaper than any other on earth. The 
washing of the clothes goes on with the 
other work, no attention being needed 
except when wringing and filling with 
more clothes. We have a power washer, 
with wringer attached, but most common 
kinds of washers can easily be worked 
over so as to be run by engine power. 
The house equipment would not now be 
considered complete without the engine to 
run the washer and wringer.—H. H. 


LIABILITY FOR BOARD 

When a farmer hires a well contractor 
to drill a well and nothing is said about 
crediting the farmer for boarding the 
drillers while the work is being done, it 
will be presumed that the parties intend 
that no charge will be made for the 
board. This is what the Iowa Supreme 
Court recently decided in a case where 
suit was brought to recover for drilli 
a deep well and defendant tried to offset 
a claim for boarding the drilling crew. 
The decision is basal upon the fact that 
it is almost a universal custom for farmers 
to board the men in such cases free, unless 
a special bargain to the cont is made. 
Here again comes in the rule of law that 
a farmer’s contracts are governed b 
general farm customs applicable to su 
contracts, unless a different agreement is 
specifically made.—A. L. H. 8. 
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Ben Franklin Would Have 


Paid $1000 for This Book 











OM cover to cover this Farmer’s Electrical Hand Book is 
packed with the answers to a hundred-and-one questions 
about electricity. It is the encyclopaedia of the electrical farm- 
world. It tells all about the uses of electricity on the farm— 
the labor-saving, money-saving devices in which every pro- 
gressive farmer is interested. 


Your copy is waiting for you. Simply clip and mail the cou- 
pon and we will send the book by return mail. There are no 
strings to this offer—we simply want to get this Hand Book 
into the hands of the responsible farmers in every locality. 


Mail coupon now. The edition is limited. 


Western Electric Company 








New York Adtante ae a Deorer Ses  Francioee 
— ———. os Mivwautee Se Lous” Omehe vad Loe Angeles 
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EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


















































Please send me copy of “Farmer’s Electrical Hand Book” No. UF-102 


Name. 





Town 














1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 

tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 

that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 

the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 

genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and FS 

accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guaranteed. If any repairs are The Happ 

needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. Daisy Bar’ 

This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 

WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of my 
new pian by which you can easily get one of these best quality air rifles in just « few. hours. 
WRITE. W while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be hted with my 


E. T. Meredith, 39 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 













































HEN hog cholera makes its appear- 
ance in a man’s herd or in the herd 
of a near neighbor, there is little time or 

inclination to carefully investigate the merit of 
various so-called rw hae preventives or cures. 
Quick action is theonly kindof action that ts worth 
while at such a time and, unless a man has decided be- 
forehand just what move to make, he is likely to be very 
much at sea. With a view to assisting our readers in de- 
ciding upon the most effective methods for combating this 
great scourge of the bog industry, Successful Farming has 
endeavored to ferret out the facts as the treatments 
which are being urged upon the attention of farmers. Our 
investigation has included results obtained by farmers, by 
experiment stations, and by the Bureau of Auimal Ind 

of the United Stutes department of agriculture. What 
will have to say in this series of articles is based upon the 
results of this investigation. 

Most of our readers are no doubt aware that the serum treat- 
ment for prevention of hog cholera originated in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the United States de nt of agri 
culture. The disease has been more extensively and persist- 
ently studied by the experts of that bureau than by any other 
institution. In their office are found the careful records of 
a greater number of hogs that have been treated than can be 
obtained in any other place. Their experiments cover a wide 
range of territory and conditions and include teste of prac- 
tically every method of treatment known to science. 

On March 18, 1916, we wrote to Dr. Melvin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and asked some very direct ques- 
tions which were promptly and fully answered by Dr. z R. 
Mohler, who was at that time acting chief of the bureau. Our 
questions and Dr. Mohler’s answers should be of interest to 
every hog grower and I will, therefore, quote from both letters. 
Following are the first few paragraphs of our letter: 

“A number of questions have presented themselves relative to the prope 
handling of the hog cholera situation in the columns of Successful Farming 
and upon which we would very greatly appreciate the opinion and advice 
of your Bureau, which we consider the highest authority upon the subject. 

“These questions have to do with both the editorial and advertising poli- 
cies. By way of explanation, I will say that we have refused the advertis- 
ing of so-called hog chulera remedies, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of them are carried by livestock papers of recognized standing. 

“At present we are not carrying serum advertising, on the theory that, 
under existing conditions as regards supervision of manufacture and in- 
spection, not all serum is good and it is impossible for us to determine whether 
or not the serum from a concern which might advertise with us is good or 
bad. The fact that we place our guarantee back of all advertising carried 
in our columns is an additional reason for exercising caution, 

“Our present policy costs us several thousand dollars a year in loas of 
advertising, but we are glad to bear that loss if it is for the best interests 
of our readers. On the other hand, if we can better serve our readers by 
carrying advertising for serum, or other preventives, we would amend our 
present policy.” 

After this brief explanation we asked a number of questions 
which, with Dr. Mohler’s answers, | am going to give in the 
form of questions and answers. The questions are quoted from 
our letter and the answers from Dr. Mohier’s letter. 

“In the opinion of your Bureau, is there any hog cholera remedy or pre- 
ventive, other than serum, which is worthy of being advertised in the column 
of a farm paper which has the best interests of ita readers at heart?” 

“‘So far as we have information there is no medicine or drug, 
or combination of medicines or drugs, which is worthy of being 
advertised as a cure or preventive for hog cholera. So far as 
we know only one substance has been definitely proven to be 
a successful preventive, and that is the ed anti-hog- 
cholera serum produced from immune hogs, by injecting su 
hogs with large amounts of the virus of hog cholera.” 

“Are we correct in the idea that at present the manufacture, distribution’ 
and use of serum is not sufficiently controlled, and that much of the dissatis- 
faction with the treatment is due to poor serum improperly used?”’ 

“The production of hog cholera serum has, in a few years, 
grown to be a large industry in this country. Undoubtedly 
some of those who have entered the industry have been un- 
scrupulous, and others have lacked the knowledge requisite 
to produce good serum. On the whole, however, we believe 
that hog cholera serum produced by establishments licensed 
by the ‘Federal ay see ag of Agriculture is reliable. We 
believe that dissatisfaction has at times arisen among farmers, 
or others who employed the serum, owing to the fact that the 
users were not properly skilled in the use of the serum or in 
the diagnosis of hog diseases in the field. It is well known 





















































By A. H. SNYDER 


Dec., 1916 


TREATMENT OF HOG CHOLERA 


Some Pertinent Questions Answered 







that with all biologi ucts similar to 
hog cholera can a Ring Fw anti- 
Fagenieer bayer ine em the ane re em 
properly applied, ) m 
ied, in order to insure success, in the very 
of the disease.” 


the product from a given manufacturer is good?” 
“Congress, in 1913 a law requiring a license 
the of iculture before any serums or 


analogous products intended for use in the treatment of domes- 
aw a be shipped from one —— So. This 
WwW provi or & supervisory inspection by partmen 
and it is under that law that the present federal regulation of 
cholera serum is carried out. There seems to be certain 
features of the law which could be strengthened to advantage, 
and these are covered in a bill recently introduced in Congress 
oy Seucennative Steele of Iowa. It has been necessary for 
the Federal Government to train all of its inspectors, not only 
in methods of inspection but in methods of serum production 
and it has been di t to secure and retain a sufficient corps of 
expert inspectors. We now have assigned to this work sixty- 
five veterinary inspectors.” 
“Under existing conditions, can we best serve our readers by giving un™ 
qualified recommendation to either serum or serum and virus treatment?” 
“We feel that there is absolutely no question but that you 
are entirely safe in advising your readers that the serum alone 
or the serum and virus treatments are the only proven methods 
for immunizing hogs against cholera, but this advice should 
not be Does without the oocomepen ying, statement that the 
serum should be of good q i Se be administered in 
ample dose, and that the work should be done properly.” 
“The fact that the Canadian Government prohibits the use of serum has 
naturally raised some question in our minds as to whether or not our Govern- 
ment is strong in the endorsement of its use. Is the serum or serum and virus 
treatment still considered a satisfactory method for immunizing hogs?” 
“We believe that there is no question but that the reason 
which impelled the Canadian Government to prohibit the use 
of serum rests upon the fact that they have been endeavoring 
to control hog cholera by slaughtering each infected herd as 
soon as it is found, very much as we did with foot-and-mouth 


disease during the recent outbreak. The same policy of 
slaughter has been followed for twenty years in England with 
r success. We are in receipt of a recent report from a . 


yal Commission of swine fever appointed by the British 
Government, » oe oes is reac that ae 
slaughter meth not pressed so vigorously, an 
a the use of serum and “i necavennem | ¢ inoculation 
under certain restrictions, shoul: encouraged possible 
eT _ report to which I refer was ened in the fall 
oO ‘ 


“What is your opinion as to the best policy as regards the treatment of 
the subject in a publication which goes into more than eight hundred thou- 
sand homes every month?” 

“Our — as to the best policy with regard to the treat- 
ment of this subject in a publication such as you describe, i 
that the readers of such a publication should be told that 
is a scientific fact demonstrated beyond po pee a that 
serum properly made and rly applied, when administered 
alone, will protect hogs foden tne cholera for from one to three 
months, and that when such serum is adiministered with the 
virus (that is, the simultaneous treatment) the pig is given a 
life long immunity. We believe that the farmer ers 
should be advised further that the serum alone is harmless, and 
that its only disadvantage lies in the rather short immunity 
which follows its use. They should be advised further that the 
simultaneous inoculation contains an element of danger. The 
virus which is used, if not accompanied by a proper dose of 
cae, may cause disease instead of preventing it. Fur- 

ore, it is essential that simultaneous inoculation be ad- 
ministered only by those thoroly qualified, and who take the 
pains to assure themselves that they are dealing with reliable 
materials, and that they know how to do the work. We have 
always thought that there should be some form of state con- 
trol over simultaneous inoculation.” 

The loss caused by hog cholera has been so great that hog 
growers grasp eagerly at any method or product that promises 
ee eS . The uction and use of anti- 

og-cholera serum devel so rapidly that it is not surpris- 
ing that mistakes occured. One of the most common errors 
was the belief that serum would effect a cure when in reality it 
is strictly a preventive. 
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More Than Paid for Itself 


Clearing with a Kirstin is casy 
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$5.00 am acre more than the cost of 
Clearing. : 
CHAS. LUTKINS, Elbe, Wash. #7 
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~~ S{ ie Volokh 
| Yank Out Those Stumps! WYeyas ¥ stk 


A Guaranteed Saving of from 10% to 50% B re. ok 





The rich crop pictured above, is growing on what was a 
tax-eating stump field. The owner got it ready for the plow 
the Quickest, Cheapest and Best Way—with the Kirstin Method. 
60 ctemen 0 900 sileaten, Thousands of farmers have increased the productive value of their land a hun- 


Record " . 
made by Kirstin Horee PowerPuller dred-fold by clearing the Kirstin way. You do the same, Stop paying taxes on 
under official test at the Land Clear- 
ing Demonstration of the Univer- worthless stump fields; make them earn money for you—get a 

7 isconsin. 


re irstin Stump A nae 
ame Puller | ™ 
One Man — Horse Power 


There is a machine for every need, from the smallest land clear- gives tons of on the stump. This enormous power is devel- 
ing job to the est, Every customer is given a tee Bond oped by use of double leverage. It gives an ordinary 17-year-old 
oat the Kirstin athod fend Clearing gi from 30% to farm boy a giant's power. 

eap than any other. vi Kirstin cr 
against breakage for 18 yoore. Every puller is sent on 10 ’ Send for Free Book 
i. eee ee Gold in Your Stump Land.” Write today. You be the judge, 

No stump is too big for the Kirstin Horse Power Puller. Its that id, Loo phs 
mighty strength is irresistible because of its triple power and other ones Ay ass thay oo pulled; of the sai barns 
exclusive Kirstin features. It will clear more than two acres at bridges have moved. Learn how, after clearing your land, 
one setting without strain to man, horse or machine. It has been youcan make money by renting your Kirstin to your neighbors. 
a leader for 21 years. . about Kirstin Service, forever free to all Kirstin ers. 

One man without horses can. pull the biagest stumse, too, wit Read the interesting information on all kinds of land clearing, 
the Kirstin One Man Stump_Puller. A push on the handle Don’t buy a puller until you read this book. 
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4 We offi ™ 
Big Money to those who Order Early [¥¢,o%er you a special oppor. peta ga. or pamper 
Plan. No canvassing. Just a willingness to show your Kirstin to your neighbors, GRAD & | Foun 

t wait—send the coupon today Be the first to share in this big money making plan. ¥ 






A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
5140 Ludington Street Escanaba, Mich. 
Largest Stamp Puller Manufacturers in the World ; 







Kirstin 
STUMD-PULLEP 






# would like 
¢ tars of; 

o’ The Kirstin Method. The 
 . 10% to 50% Saving Over All 
¢ Other Land Clearing Methods. 

* The Money Back Bond. The 15 
Year Guarantee. The Profit Sharing 
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MARKET GRADES OF CATTLE 


By J. M. CARROLL 
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ANY shippers have often 
wondered just what goes to 
make up the different classes 

of livestock. In their market re- 
ports they see the different grades 
quoted and stop to think, how do 
mine compare with them? What 
class would mine be called if offered 
on the market? 

Every animal arriving at the 
yards can be placed in a class and 
these different grades have become 
30 familiar to traders that if a 
seller were to meet a buyer at a 
lace far removed from the stock, 
rom a discription, the latter party would 





former class but most times are 


they are not solid. 

“Medium to good handy short- 
feds;’’ when a little better than 
plain to decent, they land in this 
class. feeding period while 
short is able to put more fat on 
the cattle, hence the class “‘good.”’ 
“Good to choice corn-feds;’”’ cattle that 


be able to picture the stock in his mind | lack the best finish go into this class. All 
and know just about what he is going to| weights will be found in this grade. It is 
see when he rides to bid on the stock. | the next step below the top grade. Offer- 


A large percentage of livestock comes! 
to market in pretty even shape. This is 
especially true with steers and hogs. 
Butcher stock and sheep often have many 
different grades in one load. This neces- 
sitates sorting into different classes at 
the market. Por that reason it would be 
to the owner’s advantage to have his lots 
as even as possible, even if they were a 
common class. Sorting in the yards takes 
time and results in a heavier shrink. Some | 
times an “off’’ animal in a load will dis-| 
count the balance and when taken out} 
is hard to sell by itself. It is the idea 
of the writer to try to point out the 
different classes of livestock and what 
they are composed of. By showing what 
they are used for one is able to see why 
the better sorts are in greatest 
at relatively strongest prices. 

Quite often a feeder or buyer who has 
stock to market does not have the least 
idea what they should bring when offered 
for sale. He really does not know what 
class they would land in and therefore it 
is hard for him to figure out from the quo- 
tation column. By having a discription 
of the different grades, he would have a 
better idea what his stock is and about 
where it should sell. 

In the steer line there are many different 
classifications on the market. They are 
classed so that the killer, met in the alley 
can be told by the seller that he has either 
common, medium or good steers to offer. 
Generally there are about eight distinct 
classes in the trade branch the cattle | 
trade. There are no ways of labeling the 
different sorta, it is just a matter of judg- 
ment with the buyer and seller. 

The poorest steers seen on the market 
are known as “inferior to rough.” This} 
grade comprises animals that are generally 
light in weight principally of 700 to 1,100) 
ounds average. Plain grass steers often | 
land in this class because they lack finish. | 
Poorly proportioned cattle that are “‘built! 
for speed” and not fat producers land in 
this grade. Steers in this class are gener-| 
ally a clean-up of the feed lot, they being | 
“bums” and not able to put on the layers 
of money making‘ fat. 

“Common to plain steers;’’ in this sort | 
we find a class of steers a little better than | 
the first mentioned. These cattle gener-| 
ally weigh around 900 to 1,200 pounds, | 
but very often some big offerings up| 


around 1,400 pounds are plain. They get 


| 











their class name because they have no 
finish. They have the frame but are not 
properly rounded out along the important 
lines b go to make a good to prime} 
animal, 

“Plain to decent warmed-up;” these 
are steers that are a trifle better than the | 


ings in this particular sort as a rule are 
selling close to the top but they lack the 
final finishing touches that makes a 
feeder proud of his work. 

“Choice prime handy and heavy 
beeves;”’ this is the best grade of steers 
to be found on the market. They are the 
last thing in the art of making beef cattle. 
Steers to land in this grade av all 
the way. from 1,200 pounds up. They 
must be even in quality and size. They 
must have lines and be well rounded 
Sedy, well suundull comm oimighoins 

» well roun rump, ight-line 

heak endl shen’, well-built legs are the 
princi characteristics of the well fin- 
ished =. a of this 

to supply very trade of the 
Etter, PRY is ps | they must be the 
finest to be had and when so, the price 
makes little difference to the ker and 
the eonsumer of this e is qrured able 
to pay the price on the hooks. 

“Common to fair yearlings;” all 
steers, not yet a year old and when 
grass land in this class. When short-fed, 
they are called fair offerings but when 
thin, they sell as commons. Very t 
steers, that may have passed the twelve 
month mark may land in this class and 
even some of 1,000 pounders that. 
have had little grain sell as fair animals. 

“Good to prime yearlings;” this class 
takes in the “baby beeves” that go to 
supply a select trade. Steers up to a 
year old or perhaps a few months older, 
when fat and well finished, sell in a grade 
known as “‘good to prime!” Sometimes, 
while not yet a year old, steers that have 
been fed a long time and have utilized 
their rations to the fullest extent ge to 
market weighing close to 1,200 pounds 
but as a rule 900 to 1,000 pounds wil 
catch the bulk of yearlings. 

Butcher Stock 

Practically all the cattle arriving at 
market outside of steers come into the 
class known as butcher stock. This 
comprises all the stock intend for 
slaughter as well as bulls that have out- 
lived their usefulness on the farm. About 
thirty percent of cattle arriving at the 
principal markets is butcher stock. Most 
yutcher stock, especially the she stuff, 
goes to supply a cheaper trade. They 
are the carcasses principally sold to 
butchers who cut and sell in small quan- 
tities. Butcher stock is divided into three 
grades, namely cows, heifers and bulls. 

“Common to medium grass cows;” this 
ome takes in cows strictly off grass. 
Most offerings are very thin, a large per- 








cows. 
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Weights vary from 700 to 1,100 pounds. | 
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SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Deubdte Grinding doing twee the work 
with less power, self- ing, positive force 
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Send for free 
THE BAUER BROS. CO., tox 70 Srewormie. Ome 
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This is about the poorest grade of cows 
offered, outside of canners and cutters. 

“Medium to good cows;” this class as 
a rule will weigh more than the former 
sorts. More flesh is carried, making them 
better killers. Bulk of this grade are more 
on the beef than the dairy type. 

“Good to choice cows;”’ cows in this 
grade, as a general thing, are fairly fat. 
They weigh around 1,000 to 1,200 pounds, 
sometimes as high as 1,400. Dry lot 
feeding is the system followed to produce 
good to choice cows as they possess some 
fat. Cows in this grade generally meet 
strong demand by packers to fill beef 
orders because on the hooks they cost 
relatively less than steers at the same 
price that would be on the grass order 
and poorer killers. Above this grade they 
are known as “prime.”’ The latter term 
is used to describe the best offered in the 
cow line. Generally dual purpose cows 
make up a large percentage of this grade. 
To be prime they must be well finished 
and the fat well distributed. Generally 


cows of this sort have had a fairly long}- 


period of dry feed and are able to dress 
out a high percentage. 
Heifers 

“Poor to fair heifers;’’ plainest heifers 
offered, principally stock off grass, land 
in this class. Light weights and thin 
animals are characteristic of this grade, 
most averaging around 450 to 700 pounds. 

“Good to ines heifers; offerings of 
700 to 900 pounds generally form the 
major portion of this class. Most of 
these are dry fed and fairly fat, of a 
quality good enough to be used in supply- 
ing part of beef demand generally filled 
by steers of a lower grade. Like cows, the 
next grade is called prime. Most of the 
latter class average around 900 to 1,100 
pounds but they must be well finished 
animals, a great many of them being two 
and three years old and sometimes averag- 
ing up around 1,400 pounds 4nd even 
heavier. Quite often yearling heifers tho 
they average only around 600 to 700 
pounds rank as prime because they have 
been well fed from the calf stage and come 
to market in a fat condition. 

Bulls 

“Butcher bulls;’’ this class takes in bulls 
generally averaging upward of 1,200 
pounds. They are fat and go to supply a 
cheap beef trade. They are of the beef 
type and solid, able to furnish heavy cuts. 

“Bologna bulls;’’ in this grade the offer- 
ings are thin and average around 900 to 
1,200 pounds. The meat as a rule is hard 
and used principally for sausage, hence 
the name. Quite a number of discarded 
dairy type bulls land in this grade. 

Canners and Cutters 
The very poorest offerings class as can- 


ners and cutters. They carry no fat but | 


that fact makes them more desirable for 
canners because a fat carcass cannot be 
used, as the fat would spoil. Cows, heifers 
and bulls are used as canners, while cows 
of a grade that carry a small amount of 
fat are used as cutters. They go for a 
low priced beef trade and are mostly stock 
off grass. 
CLOVER HAULM 

Would the straw left after threshin 
clover be good for the sheep? We threshe 
all our second crop clover this year and 
have a large quantity of the straw on hand. 

S. A., Ill. 

Clover haulm is practically as good as 
inthreshed clover for sheep. Probably 
the animals will not clean the feed up as 
well as they would bright clover hay, but 
t can be fed to these animals very profit- 
ibly. They will make better use of it 
than cattle or other stock. Fed in con- 
nection with the right kind of a grain 
ration, it will do very nicely for breeding 
ewes and lambs. 
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Famous For Its 
Accuracy 












“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy" 





The engineer in the 
picture is Rush A. Eddy 
of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way. He times his runs 
with a Hamilton, 


Hundreds of Hamilton owners have written 
us letters telling of the phenomenal time- 
keeping records made by their watches. 
The fact that more Hamiltons are in use on 
American railroads than any other watch is 
proof that the Hamilton Watch is the time- 
keeper for the man who values accuracy. 

It is just as easy to own a Hamilton as any other 
kind of watch. You can buy Hamilton movements 
alone to fit the case you now have for $12.25 ($13.00 
in Canada) and up. There are cased models at 
$25.00, $28.00, $40.00, $50.00 and so on up to 
$150.00 for the Hamilton Masterpiece in 18k gold 
case. All have Hamilton Accuracy and Durability. 


Write for Hamilton Watch Book 
** The Timekeeper’’ 


Read the story of the Hamilton and see the various 
Models pictured and described. The book tells 
many interesting facts about watchmaking. 


Hamilton Watch Company, Dept, 47, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Quality Footwear Is a Useful Gift 


You can’t think of anything that will 
please any of the family more than a 
pair of sturdy “Ball-Band” Rubbers 
with the Red Ball Trade Mark. 


‘BALL@BAND’ 


Whether it’s a pair of rubber boots or warm 
wool lined arctics or light weight rubbers 
for street wear, the satisfaction from such 
a gift is going to be complete and lasting. 
Look for the Red Ball so you will be sure 
of the genuine. Write for our illustrated 
booklet, “More Days Wear,” and select your 
gifts from the many kinds of useful foot- 
wear shown. Your dealer can supply you. 

Fifty-five thousand dealers sell “ Ball-Band” 

and nine million people wear it. 
MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. COMPANY 

335 Water Street Mishawaka, {ndiana 
**The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 
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SHEEP FREE FROM DISEASE 


By H. H. SHEPARD 











UR nearest neighbor has 
kept high-grade shrop- 
shire sheep for a number 
of years. Two years ago we 
secured a bunch of ewe lambs 
from him for the foundation of 
a flock on our farm. A good 
ram was secured to mate with 
these ewe lambs, and the fol- 
lowing spring ppeceens and 
raised lambs. fe now have 
the beginning of a very fine 
flock a grade shropshires, and 
are grading them up each year 
with a purebred ram of the 
breed at the head of the flock. 
Our neighbor from whom we 
secured our start is practicing 
the same method of grading-up. 
Both our neighbor’s sheep 
and our sheep are very healthy, 
and have always been so. Our 
neighbor is a very successful 
farmer in several lines, and 
everything he attempts he does in the 
very best way he knows how. His method 
of handling sheep for health is to give 
abundance of free hill range, with fre- 
quent change of pasture. He has one 
large bluegrass pasture in which the sheep 
run in spring and early summer. Then 
after harvest he removes his sheep from 
the permanent pasture and places them 
for several weeks on wheat stubble and 
stubble clover. They are then changed to 
meadow pasture and other pastures dur- 
ing late summer and fall. Thus, his 
sheep occupy several clean pastures dur- 
ing the year, giving diseases and parasites 
a chance to starve out and die in the 
permanent pasture. 
We are following the same method of 
pasturing with our flock. We have four 
small permanent pastures for them, and 


other fields where they can run for several | 


weeks of the year. They are rotated from 
ope pasture to another during the year 
to give all the pastures a chance to be 
cleaned of disease and parasites by sun 


and weathering. During the winter the | 


flock has the run of the entire farm. This 
gives them an abundance of clean forage 
ground and a variety of forage, so well 
liked by sheep. Neither we nor our 
neighbor have ever had a single case of 
disease or suspected parasites. 

Our neighbor this last year purchased 
a sixty acre tract of brush and woodland 


adjoining our west fields. He intends to 
use this new land exclusively for sheep 
pasture, as it is brushy and rather too 
steep for general farming. He is now 


fencing and cross fencing this tract into 
four fifteen acre pastures. His reasons 
for making four small pastures instead of 
using the tract as one large pasture are 
that the sheep can be rotated for frequent 
change of pasture and better health of the 
animals. Also, by confining a large flock 
in a small pasture, weeds, sprouts and 


small bushes will be eaten and killed off 
sooner than where the flock is allowed to 
graze in a large pasture. Closely confined, 


sheep will soon rid the pasture of all un- 
desireable plant growth in the form of 
weeds and sprouts. 

Six years ago when few fields were 
tightly fenced in our neighborhood dozens 
of vagrant dogs crossed and roamed our 
fields almost daily. Four years ago we 
and three of our neighbors began to fence 
our farms with high and strong woven 





wire fencing. Since then we 
have erected more outside and 
cross fences of the same kind. 
We use nothing now but woven 
wire fencing four feet high. 
With our woven wire fences, 
the dogs have gradually be- 
come scarce. Now, with com- 
plete outside and cross fences, 
a stray dog is seldom seen on 
the place. Several dogs in 
attempting to j p the four- 
foot Nye — : ~ been 
caught an y a leg in 
the wire, ond Ge released 
these dogs have perhaps told 
other dogs of the danger. At 
any rate, stray dogs are afraid 
of the high woven wire and 
will not cross it if they can 
conveniently go around some 
other way. Three dogs from a 
village five miles away went 
up agd down our neighbor’s 
| high woven wire fence for half a day, 
seeking to make a short cut across the 
field to their home. Finally they gave it 
up as if afraid of the fence, and took the 
ery road toward home. We are con- 
ne _ high and tight — wire 
ences keep out many dogs might 
harm the cheap 


DO YOUR OWN GRINDING 


Most farmers appreciate the value of 

und feed for young stock, but I wonder 
10w many ever think what they are get- 
ting when they take their grain to a mill or 
elevator to have it ground. I heard a 
farmer complain recently: “I take my 
fine corn and.oats to the mill to have them 
ground. The ground stuff I get back looks 
chaffy and is more or less inferi 





rior.” 
This sort of complaint is justifiable on 
'the ground that the feed he received was 
not ground from the grain he took to the 
mill. I donot mean to say that the custom 
| grinder purposely ground chaffy and un- 
salable grain in warehouse and ex- 
| changed it for the first grade grain, but 
might such a thing not Covet nless 
a man stays to see his own grain ground 
| he may not be sure that he is getting back 
what he took, Some mills grind but two or 
| three times a week, grain they have on 
hand, and when the farmer comes in, they 
exchange the ground stuff in stock for 
what the farmer has to offer and think 
nothing of it. This work is merely a side- 
line which yields no big return, conducted 
largely for the accommodation of the 
farmer. 

The best plan I can see to meet this 
objection is for the farmer to own his own 
grinder and utilize the power on the farm. 
He knows then what he is getting when he 
grinds his feed. If he does much grinding, 
a mill will pay for itself in a year or so. 
Work such as this is essentially a bad 
weather job anyway and it calls for no 
extra labor. Most farm grinders can be 
operated by a light powered gasoline 
engine. It does not require much power. 
It does not require aioe time either, and 

| it does take much time to sack grain, haul 
it to the mill severa] miles away and wait 
for it to be ground there. There is a satis- 
|faction in having a grinder on the farm 
that every man will appreciate after he 
has owned one for sometime.—J. L. J., 
| Ind. 
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Your Ford Will 


develop more power and 
pull better only when 
the ignition completely ignites 
thé “gas’”’ you give it. A 


| Bosch Magneto 


because of the hot, penetrating spark 
‘ gets more power, speed and mileage 
; out of every drop of gasoline you 
i 





use. It makes a wonderful differ- 
ence—it does away with the trouble- 
some coils and weak sparks — it 
leaves the Ford magneto to handle 
the lights alone—it’sreally anecessity. 
















ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Reduces Strained, Puffy Ankles, 
Lymphangitis, Poll Evil, Fistula, 
Boils, Swellings; Stops Lameness 
and allays pain. Heals Sores, 
Cats, Bruises, Boot Chafes. It isa 


SAFE ANTISEPTIC AND GERMICIDE 


Does not blister or remove the 
hair and horse can be worked. Pleasant to 
use. $2.00 a bottle, delivered. Describe your 
case for special instructions and Book 5 M Free. 


W.F. YOUNG, P..D.F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


SPECIAL HARNESS asp BLANKET OFFERS 


~ High quality. $2.75 
_-_> Low prices. Note ‘ 
samples of 
what we sell, 
FACTORY TO 
FARM. Oer 
Company . nd 
4 for Money-Saving 
Catalogue. 





























arness, No. 406; $3.75 
for $38.50. lanket for $2.75 
(EVERY ARTICLE GUARANTTEED.) 

SOUTH SIDE HARNESS COMPANY 
Dept. 4, MONROE t-3 WISCONSIN 


jon't Have a 
Try “VISIO” 





‘eam 

























for Horses’ Eyes 
Price $2.00 
per Bottic, 





WISIO VETERINARY ASS’H, 





1.6208 Michigan Ave. Chicago 
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VETERIN ARY 


Subseribers are invited to make inquiry thru this 
department. Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment. Give © and sex of ani 
with syugteme and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
cases reliable remedies are advert for trouble 
animals are afMfliicted with and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded yt local 
druggists. Address all communications to 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Stocked Leg—I have a ten year old horse which 
I recently purchased. Up to the time I bought 
him he had had little or no grain and was thin. 
When I began to grain him it caused a big leg on 
him. With exercise it goes down but the next 
morning it is somewhat stocked. What can I do to 
take away the swelling entirely?—M. J. L., Jr., 
Mass. 

Allow the horse a box stall when in the stable and 
each time he comes in hand rub the leg and then 
bandage snugly from foot to hock joint. Never let 
the horse stand for a single day without work or 
exercise. Do not feed grain when there is no work 
for him to do. 

Paralysis in Lamb—I have a spring lamb that is 
so nervous it cannot stand up. i liave had it on 
good bluegrass pasture all summer. It walked 
stiff with its back hunched up but does not get up 
ve ae £ ag) pay more. What can be done for it?— 


deamon ‘of the bowels or presence of wool balls 
in the stomach sometimes cause this condition. 
We cannot suggest any method of treatment that 
would be likely to succeed. The lamb may be 
slaughtered for meat if still in good flesh ard no 
serious disease is found present. 

Rickets— We have five hogs about eleven months 
old that get stiff in their legs and can hardly get up. 
They are heavy eatersand seem to be all right other- 
wise. What is your advice in the matter?—A. J. K., 
So. Dak. 

Overfeeding, especially on corn, and lack of 
exercise bring on this weakened condition of the 
bones and system. Allow hogs free range on clover 
or alfalfa, omit corn and feed thick slop of meals 
and milk adding one ounce of limewater per quart. 

Bloody Wart—Our ten month old colt has a 
wart over his right eye which is bloody and soft. 
Will this have to be cut off or will it come off?— 
M. K., Nebr. 

It would be best to have the wart cut out and 
the wound cauterized. If you cannot have that 
done, smear lard freely around the growth and then 
very lightly apply dilute nitric ease on a flat stick 
or ruv with a lunar caustic pencil. Repeat the 
application, if necessary, when the scab comes 
away. 

Obstructed Teat—I have a seven year old cow 
which has been fresh a month. One of her teats 
has a hard lump in it just where it fastens on to the 
udder. The lump is about the size of a hazelnut. 
The milk will not run down into the test as it should. 
What can I do for her?—J. M. M., lowa. 

The only recourse in such a case ‘will be to have 
the growth removed by operation. The new 
method is to remove it by cutting thru the teat 
wall and allowing milk to ooze out of the wound 
instead of inmneuiabely closing it by stitching. A 
skilled surgeon should be employed for such an 

peration. Meanwhile a sterilized dilator may be 
used to enlarge the duct. 

Weak Mare—I have a mare mule that gets down 
about once a week and seems to be weak in the loins. 
She stays down about a day and finally gets up 
herself. Some say it is her kidneys and I have been 
giving her rosin in tablespoon doses once a week. 
| would like your opinion on the case.—T, L. C., 
Okla 

There is nothing wrong with the kidneys and if 
there were, rosin. would do more harm than good. 
Support her with slings in a box stall at night to 
prevent her from lying down and feed her gener- 

isly on whole oats, wheat bran, ear corn and g 

ixed hay. Have her teeth attended to by a 

eterinarian. She probably hes strained the psoas 
iscles of her loins. 

Quidding Feed—Can you tell me what is the 
matter with one of my ewes? She is very thin and 
seems like she can't swallow her food. I have 
taken bunches of grass our of -her mouth and throat 

s large as my fist and she does not chew her quid, 

G. W., Ind. 

Her teeth need attention, It will be found that 

iseased, loose, split or sharp molars are present or 

wscesses (gumboils) have formed and should be 
ened for liberation of pus. Attention to the teeth 
ould mend matters. It may be added that for- 

gn bodies such as needle grass lodged in the tongue 
throat might cause similar trouble. Broken 
vuthed ewes should go to the butcher. 

 @ibe Shoulders—I have a seven year old mare 
vith sore shoulders. They heal up nicely by treat- 

g with raw linseed oil, hair growing over the sore, 

it as soon as I use her a few hours they begin to 

eel and bleed. They seem tender. I have a cloth 

llar and deer hair sweat pad underneath but I 

in - keep her shoulders from getting sore.— 
R. J. L., No. Dak. 

se a plain, clean smooth, properly fitted leather 

llar without sweat pads of any sort. Before put- 
ting on the harness, bathe the skin with soft cold 

iter, containing one teaspoonful of salt to the 
int and dust sore places with talcum powder after 
irying. Also dust some of the powder in the collar. 
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MoreAbout Manure Than 


You Ever Knew Before 


Here is a mightily interesting booklet called ‘‘Help- 
ing Mother Nature’’—a treatise by an expert, on the 
proper care and use of stable manure. 


It shows—clear as day—why common methods of 
storing, handling and distributing manure are waste- 
ful, and why a fine, even distribution by the modern 

New Idea Spreader saves scores of dollars in 
fertility every year. One million farmers are 
going to make more money because of reading 
this book. Will you be one? The 


NEWTOEA 


Manure Spreader is the original wide spreader. So named because wide 
spreading was a new idea at that time. Spreads across 3 corn rows—seven full 
feet. Pulverizes manure thoroughly. Can't clog. Feedeasily regulated by hand 
lever, 3,6, 9, 12, 15, 18 loads per acre. Low down, light draft, strongly buil+ and 
guaranteed{ orone year.Seventeen yearsof positivesuccess behind the New Idea 


The Original Wide Spreader 


Get your free copy of “Helping Mother Nature” from our near- 
est office. Ask your dealer to show you the New Idea Spreader. 


New Idea Spreader Co., 


**Spreader Specialists’’ 


Main Office & Factory Coldwater, Ohio, 
Branches: Harrisburg, Penna. Columbus, O. Indianapolis, Ind., 
Jackson, Mich., Chicago, Ill, St. Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Omaha, Nebr., Kansas City, Mo., Guelph, Ont., Canada, 

















V4 Big Plan Books (39°) FREE! 


Send coupon for 300 free plans. Homes shown, $300 up. Wholesale Prices! 
Exact figures—not estimates—testedand proven—built hundreds of times. 


Ship A n Ready-Cut or 













ywhere in Usual Way 


Buy —_ way. Ready-Cut dag shipped, bundled and numbered lite 
Sawed to fit. Construction costs cut, No extras. Or weseil material 
usual way. Highest grades. In either case. 


Satisfaction or Money Back 


a Freight paid both ways if you are not satisfied. You are sole judge 

i : ware, pf quality, Over 100,000 home owners buy regularly from us. Write 
for local references. Ask your Qa shipments. 

wo house plan books, barn 

rite for Valuable § book and 156-page, illustrated 

Pailding Mater Catzlog of 

1 Everything for 


Soe Spec ‘Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction mye or Money Back 
6083 Gordon Street Davenport, sowa 
Established Half a Century! 
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THE HOOF OF THE HORSE 


How To Keep It Healthy 


= hoof of a horse 
to the 


nail of the poche 
finger of man, and in the 
hind foot to the nail of 
the second toe. The 
rehistoric horse had 
ve toes. All of these 
with the exception of the 
second one have disap- 
peared. Splint bones on 
each side of the back 
part of the cannon bones of the horse, on 
the fore and hind legs, represent cannon 
bones that once connected with pastern 
and pedal bones covered with hoofs, or 
having foot pads like those of the dog. 
The horse’s foot, in the fore leg, starts at 
the knee, which corresponds to the human 
wrist. The hind foot starts at the hock 
joint which corresponds to the human 
ankle, the point of the hock corresponding 
to the heel bone of the foot of man. The 
hoof itself is a continuation of the outer 
layer of skin of the leg aye yy A in 
changed form and the color of the skin 
ives the color to the hoof horn. Let us 
ook for a moment at the wonderful struc- 
ture of the hoof and we shall be better able 
to treat it intelligently and humanely. 

The hoof is the uct of protein mat- 
tersinfeed. This “keratin,” as it is called, 
also is used in the growth of the spurs of a 
fighting cock, in wool, feathers, horns and 
some other structures. It cannot per- 
fectly be formed from a ration 
lacking in protein and earthly 
salts; hence a well nigh exclusive 
ration of corn is not the best one 
for a growing colt. 

The hoof grows downward 
from a band just under the 
upper rim of the hoof and form- 
ing the most important part of 
the coronet or hoof-head. The 
band referred to is called the 
“coronary” or crown band. It 
is pink in color, rich in blood 
vessels and nerves and is covered 
with multitudes of little red, 
fleshy fingers or papillae. Each 
of these tiny fingers produces 
and is then enclosed in a little 
horn tube. Myriads of these 
horn tubes, or fibres, form the 
wall of the hoof and the wall is 
covered with natural varnish, known as 

“periople” and secreted by the ‘ ‘perioplic 
band” for the purpose of preventing evap- 
oration of the hoof moisture which corres- 
ponds to the oil or “yoke’’ of the sheep’s 
wool. This varnish should not be re- 
moved. If it is rasped off, when fitting 
the shoe, evaporation follows and that 
means contraction of the hoof. If con- 
traction occurs each horn tube lessens in 
calibre and squeezes the fleshy finger it 
embraces. This means uneasiness or 
actual suffering for the horse and inevit- 
able léssening of the nourishment of thé 
hoof, for the blood carries that and blood 
flow is lessened by interference. 

To Avoid Contraction 

If we remove the outer hoof, by soaking 
the dead hoof in water for a long time, we 
shali find that the inner surface of this 
horny box is formed of 500 to 600 fine horn 
leaves or laminae. ‘These hold the hoof to 
the fleshy ‘‘quick” which is a continuation 
of the inner layer of skin or ‘“dermis’’ and 
covers the inner parts of the foot. Each 
pair of horny laminae embraces a red, 
blood and nerve endowed fleshy leaf or 
lamina and so the connection between the 
horny wall and the fleshy foot is made per- 
fect and wonderfully strong. If anything 
causes contraction of the wall the leaves 
contract and necessarily squeeze the 
fleshy leaves they embrace and that means 
= or discomfort for the horse as well as 
essening of nourishment to the parts. 














fore shoeing was done. 
It has become too small 
for the inner foot. It 
pinches and interferes 
with proper, easy, com- 
fortable movement of 
the parts it ar... and the horse cannot 
kick it off at night, as a person would do 
with his pinching shoe, or afterward im- 
merse the hurting foot in soo = 
water. We must try to prevent pin 

by er ow the natural mn 


the outer hoof 

The foot p is formed of the pedal 
or coffin bone, navicular bone between 
the wings of ‘the bone, the lateral 
cartilages, the smal! pastern bone and then 
the large pastern bone. Above these come 
the cannon bone, two sessamoid bones and 
two splint bones, under the knee which 
comprises seven or eight carpal bones. In 
addition to bones the hoof contains ten- 
dons and oil bursae, for synovia, and all of 
the parts within the horny box are covered 
with pododerm which is red and wcnder- 
fully rich in blood vessels, nerves and lym- 
phatic vessels. When one pulls a red 
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stocking over his foot and ankle, that cor- 
responds to the pododerm, and when the 
leather shoe is put on, that cor- 
nds to the horse’s hoof. 

‘he sole of the hoof is formed 

of a multitude of little horn tubes 
into each of which fits a fleshy 
finger from the sensitive sole. 
The under part of the sole horn 
is new, white and soft. The outer 
layer, ‘next the ay is blue- 
gray in color an ry. It flakesoff 
naturally, as a o the under 
parts are fully formed and fit to 
_ up the work they have to 
If the sole is pared away 

sti the white part appears con- 
traction at once sets in and the 
fleshy fingers are squeezed, dis- 
tress caused and nutrition les- 
sened. If the sole is pared so 
thin that it gives under pressure 
of the fingers the fleshy part is 


The original and the 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. #4 years sale and and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 


Deate TO HEAVES 


NEWTON'S *“saisicante" 


Seme cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
by an a 





up-to-date 





imperfectly protected and the horse is 
uncomfortable or suffers actual pain. To 
a certain the effect upon the horse 
will be like that upon a person who t 

to walk on gravel or a hard road in lig 
dancing slippers in place of strong Lome 
On no account should the sole wd wen 
clean. Only the loose sloughing d 

should be removed when fitting the shoe. 


The horny frogs of the sole grow from 
sensitive frogs below, and under these are 
fatty frogs ich entirely fill the back part 
of the foot tad serve ag cushions to absorb 
or distribute concussion without a jar. 
The old and worn frog horn oes off 
naturally and only that should re- 
moved by the shoeing smith. It is wrong 
and injurious to cut away any portion of 
the new _~ horn, for that causes con- 
traction with all of its train of evils. It 


ROWE’S 
NEW IDEA 





HOG OILER 


Sent Freight Paid on 














is a sad ii too, to cut a deep notch 
at each side of the back part of the frog. 
That does not “‘open the heels.” It closes 
them by causing contra‘ tion. 


The walls at the heels turn around and 
run forward to the point of the frog form- 
ing “bars” which strengthen the hoof and 
hte contraction of the heels. These 
»ars will be found prominent and stron 
in the colt. Keep them so. They shoul 
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not be pared away. If that is done the 
heels will contract and the-horse be likely 
to suffer from cérns.. The frog should come 
in contact with the ground. It does-so in 
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Co. 1104 § St, "Cancinnati,O. 




















the unshod colt. If it does not touch the 
ground and take up its natural work of 
absorbing concussion it wastes away, con- 
tracts and causes steep, contracted heels. 
This is another reason 7% not cutting away 
the frogs. 

Knowing something of the anatomy of 
the horse’s hoof it may now be suggested 
that in the shoeing shop the shoe should 
be properly fitted to obviate unnecessary 
paring and rasping of the hoof; the outer 
walls should not be rasped severely, but it 
is legitimate to rasp notches for the proper 
accommodation of the clenchesof the nails; 
the sole should not be pared. until white, 
thin, giving under pressure and even show- 
ing-signs of blood; only the flaking parts 
should be removed from the center of the 
sole and enough of the edges of the sole at 
the “‘white line” to give the shoe proper 
support; the bars and frogs should ft 
alone and notches should not be eut at the 
heels; the nails should be as few and small 
as will serve to hold the shoe sec urely in 
place; the shoe should be held on the sole 
when red hot only long enough to lightly 
burn high places to indicate necessary 
trimming to secure a proper fit; and lastly 
the shoes should have a level bearing and 
should not be excessive in weight. 

The owner of the horse then should 
understand that the shoes must be reset 
every four to six weeks else grewth of the 
hoofs will pull them forward, allow them 
to ride poh und upon the bars and cor- 
ners of the heels and so cause corns. He 
should remember, too, that contraction of 
the hoofs is very largely caused by dry 
floors and lack of opportunity for the foot 
to be moistened by earth and grass, and 
that decomposing, heating manure and 
urine rot the hoof, cause thrush and help 
to set up other troubles which may end in 
lameness or discomfort. Do not blame the 
shoer for evils that actually are caused b 
lack of right conditions in the stable oe 
in conclusion, remember that the foot of 
the growing colt must be kept rasped level 
and correct in size and shape if the mature 
horse is to have sound feet and balanced, 
regular action.—A. 8. A. 


BARLEY FOR FATTENING CATTLE 


It is almost out of the question for me 
to purchase corn for my fattening cattle 
this winter and I do not have anywhere 
near enough. I have a quantity of barley 
which could be used if this —_ will give 
good results. Do you think I could expect 
to 20 ae geen gains with this feed?—J. S., 


Without some idea of the roughage ra- 
tion to be fed, it is impossible to give a 
really intelligent reply to veg above ques- 
tion. On generai principles, the feedin; 
value of barley is somewhat over 90% o 
the feeding value of corn. With a proper 
quantity of clover or alfalfa hay and some 
supplementary feed such as cottonseed or 
oilmeal, good gains could be expected from 
the barley. A comparative experiment 
was made at the South Dakota Station 
with. two lots of eight steers each. The 
first lot was given 14.8 pounds of ground 
barley, 1.5 pounds of linseed meal and 
14.2 pounds of silage. ‘The second lot 
received 16.8 pounds of ground corn, 1.7 
pounds of linseed meal and 14.2 pounds of 
silage. The secofid lot gained 2.2 pounds 
daily while the first lot gained 2.1 pounds 
daily. Less concentrates were required 
with, the barley than with the corn. The 
animals receiving barley did not consume 
quite as much in as those which were 
fed the more palatable corn and the gains 
were not, therefore, quite so rapid. On 
the whole the results from feeding the 
barley were very satisfactory. In a num- 
ber of the western states.barley is used 
almost exclusively in the place of corn for 
fattening cattle and thereisnoreason to be- 
lieve that results would not be obtain- 
ed from 
in the corn belt. 
ley would-be by far the pn costly rei tood 
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quickly. 


We teach you to handle any auto proposition. Stu- 
dents actually build cars from start to finish, getting 
factory training in assembling, block-testing, road test- 
fag, everything. Special complete course in Oxy-Acetylene 
brazing, welding and cutting, separate from regular course. 
All leading types of starting, lighting and ignition systems in 


Detroit Is the Place to 


There are 44 auto Soe fn Detroit and 140 ac 
parts factories. We e Westinghouse, Autolite, Bik Bijur Ser. 


equipmeat and makes our electrical department unequaled. 
Students get actual experience in handling all kinds of electrica! 
auto equipment. We have just installed a Sprague Electric 

for block-testing purposes for students’ use. The 





for @ position as 
chauffeur, repatr Ave. Our school wn by 
man, tester, dem- taden efio. 

man or automobile 
dealer paying 
from 876 to $300 
monthly or refund 
your money. 














trained men get preference and jobs 
Think what it means to learn in the 
Michigan State Auto School. 
School, glad to employ our graduates or offer them territory 
Men are needed everywhere as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage 

men and salesmen. Hundreds of our graduates start in business for themselves. 


Get Better Job—or 


and Michigan State Auto School is te Hp caly Auto Schost having this 
vice Stations. This Based sdded thousands of dollars’ worth of Sec 


See Sa Gynt why ee antinl. 





Auto Factory Co-Operation—Additional Building and Equipment 


We have arrangements with the Auto factories Act Quickly— 
to put them in touch with men who intend going 


Mo ; into business for themselves. The factories are 
asy Back loeking for trained men to represent them. Come 
Guarantee here and start right; get the information first- 
WE ouarantee to handed and don't wait. 
al uu 33,000 feet of additional floor space | 
tn iy me our new bul ds of dollars worth °} 


new equipment, 5 of room for s mts to 
work in our new building et 687-89-91 Woodward ©" the train, as 


8 tis 
ha tarted 1 f thease ; others “ 
onstrator garage cove “qosapeen wood obs ‘both in Detroit and SS Indust> 
over the ork has en that we ~) 
them risbe. We are constan By adding adding new pis 


con® 
MICHIGAN STATE AUTO SCHOOL™: F OLD RELIABLE Soc SCHOO 
813 Aute Bldg., 687-89-91 Woodward Av., 11-19 Selden Av., DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A 












Factories endorse our 


Go In Business 


operation. Six-cylinder Lozier, cight-cylinder 
King used for road instruction. We have a new Chal 

mers “*6-30"" chassis with 3400 r.p.m. motor, also a 
1917 Detroiter-6 and an Overland. Just added Deico- 
System, used in Buick, Hudson and Packard Twin 6. Have 
a 1917 Willye-Knight complete chassis. 






Learn—Start Any Time 





equipment. Auto factories me. 

hool open ali the year. You yt. -- in from 10 to 12 weeks. 
Enter classes any time, any day. Three classes daily: morning, 
afternoon, evening. There is a great demand for Michigan 
State Auto School students. Auto factories call for men con- 
stantly to fill permanent places. 


Come to Detroit. This Is One of the 1916 Classes. 


Now— - t 
Wa 


Get full . a 
“Auto School News’ 
and New Catalog 
both absolutely free, 
or better still, jump 


, bundreds have done, 
. Graduates and come to Detroit, 
Heart of the 
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GOITRE ON FARM ANIMALS 


Some Points About Its Cause And Prevention 





OMPLAINTS 
e; of this mys- 

terious dis- 
ease continue to come 
in from many differ- 
ent districts. They 
have been more nu- 
merous this year 
than we have ever 
known them to be 
and the ailment 
seems to have ac- 
tacked animals in 
materially different 
environments, in- 
cluding the well- 
fed and the under- 
fed, those getting 
lime in abundance 
and those deprived of that salt. 


In the 
game connection it may be mentioned that 
goitre seems to be getting more and more 


common in young ple, especially girls, 
and thus far the doctors do not seem to 
have hit upon the correct cause, nor do 
they, indeed, say that there is any specific 
cause or that the exact nature of the 
mals is understood. Let us consider 
the subject as affecting farm animals. 
Goitre or bronchocele is an enlargement 
of the thyroid gland which is located close 
to the throat latch, on the neck. There 
are two lobes of the gland and in the horse 
one is seen on each side of the ae 
just below the larynx. In horses the 
enlarge se tely, as a rule, but in other 
animals they may become confluent and 
form a great mass which may occupy al- 
most the entire space between the chest 
and throat. This is particularly notice- 
able in puppies and lambs. It is less fre- 
quently met with in pigs. This year the 
majority of complaints come from owners 
of cattle. In dogs the disease seems to 
be prevalent in an ave way each 
year, In other animals, particularly cattle 
and sheep, the disease seems te occur in 
certain seasons and districts and then 
disappears as mysteriously as it arose. In 
sople, however, certain districts have 
for generations been affected, notably 
places in England (Derbyshire) and in the 
Alps of Switzerland, where goitre-affegted 
xople have long been known as ‘‘cretins.”’ 
In the latter instances the disease seems 
to be associated with a prevalence of lime 
or calcarious in the drinking water and to 
living in valleys where sunlight is deficient. 
From our own experience we conclude 
that goitre invariably seems to be an 
evidence of weakened constitution, and 
the weakness or debility may be due to 
any one of a large number of different 
causes. It is not thought, at present, that 
goitre is due to a germ or parasite, but it 


is held by some that a certain poison is | 


the direct cause in all cases. This may 
be so, but experience scarcely corroborates 
the idea. 

The circumstances and conditions under 
which goitre occurs are so widely divergent 
that we can hardly credit the poison 
theory. For instance we have seen goitre 
affect the lambs from an imported Oxford 
ram that was badly affected with goitre. 
The ewes he served were strong and well 
fed and lambs from other ewes of like 
character and fed in the same way but 
from other rams did not show a sign of 
goitre. The conclusion naturally was that 
goitre in these cases was inherited from 
the sire and in our experience heredity 
must certainly be considered a contribu- 
tive cause of the disease, but the irritative 
cause isa mystery. Stallions affected with 
goitre have been known to beget colts 
that. were similarly affected; but this is 
not a certainty, nor is it safe to say that 
the affected stallion will always beget 
affected offspring. He may beget a ten- 


dency to the disease and the disease may 





appear if the mares 
are not fed gener- 
ously or if some other 
debilitating cause 
weakens resistant 
power in the colts. 

In my opinion 
weakened resistant 
power against ‘ dis- 
ease is of chief im- 
portance in a stud 
of goitre. Suc 
systemic weakness 
may come either 
from semi-starva- 
tion or pampering. 
Both are unnatural 
and injurious. In 
these days of inten- 
sive agriculture pampering is far more 
common y ——— and a. is more 
common to find goitre amo 
ered than the underfed pos, Sher pe The 
disease may not indicate a mere lack of 
nutrients, or of excess of some one in- 
gredient or lack of another. Nor is it 
necessarily a certain indication of malnu- 
trition from incomplete rations. To us it 
appears more likely the result of detenged 
metabolism, by which is meant cell life, 
Inada $0 fos phshomence of tageel gad 

to menon yrol n 
abnormality. The giand yoy | either be- 
come enlarged and hard, or break down 
into cavities containing fluid, or become 
ea with blood so that it 
may pulsate like an artery. 

In the lamb cases referred to above 
excess of blood was noticeable, and such 
goiters are considered varicose. Scarifica- 
tion of the enlarged glands to cause bleed- 
ing, followed by free applications of tinc- 
ture of iodine, pro remedial in some 
ed ato te shad cama cod 
orm of goitre. an 
hardens, or becomes Foes) and scarifica- 
tion does no good. In calves the mass is 

and contains albuminous fluid. 
Scarification has helped in such cases, 
but the success has not been so great as 
with lambs. Colts rarely show such en- 
largement at birth as is seen in lambs and 
calves, The latter animals may suffocate 
from pressure upon the windpipe. In 
colts the swelling is gradual and the en- 
largement may in time become impreg- 
nated with lime salts sé*that it is almost 
like bone. 

Summing up the matter, so far as cattle 
and sheep are concerned, we must regard 
| the prevalence of goitre as the evidence of 
| systemic debility and suspect as contribu- 
tive causes, close breeding; heredity; lack 
| of exercise; poor ventilation and lack of 
| sunlight; high-pressure feeding for great 





| milk records in dairy cows; excessive feed- 
|ing of protein-rich rations; excess of lime 
salts in feed and water, in districts where 
the disease is always prevalent, and these 
|are rare as regards animals; incomplete 
| rations, such as excess of hay, straw and 
|fodder, or stuffing animals on corn or 
|other grain, and lastly the ill-effecta of 
{some other disease in the dams, particu- 


larly tuberculosis and contagious abortion. 


When the disease has given trouble, 
|new, strong sires should be employed, a 
| better environment provided, causes such 
as we have mentioned avoided and all 
affected animals discarded for breeding 
| purposes. Goitre is practically unknown 
among animals in the wild state, so far as 
we have noticed, and we may therefore 
safely conclude that the more’ we sur- 
round our domesticated animals with 
natural conditions, conducive to resistant 
power and health, the less will goitre, and 
the kindred trouble known as rickets, be 
likely to prove prevalent and disasterous. 
—A.S. A. 
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The Nugget im the Pile 
Lifeis short. Time’s worth money. 
All day’s reading of some farm 
papers doesn’t net you as much as 


one page of The Farm Journal. 


Result? The Farm Journal is the boiled down, all- 
cream, chaff-less farm paper. It’s brimful of gum ption, 


ving ideas for Mother; 
for the children. A 
You're sure to like it. 


entertaining reading, step- 
always plenty of good thin 
short, crisp, and quickly rea ; 
1 for 5 years. Money back any time. Send today 
or sample and your Free copy of the 1917 Poor Richard 
Almanac. What is bome without The Farm Journal? 


The Farm Journal 
132 Washington Square, Philadelphia 
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WHAT IS PACKER’S PROFIT 


By E. W. FERGUSON 


N officer of one of the 
largest packi com- 
panies defends his em- 


Mr. Packer states that he has 
made but 99 cents profit on a 
critter, as was the official find- 


ings a few years ago, or now 





ployer in a very able article 
which has secured consider- 


but } cent a pound live weight 











profit, it means not 





able circulation in the - 
cultural press recently. this 
man says that his company 
made a —— lk 4; of a = 

pound on the live weight 
hey handled. There was a 
profit of 2.8 cents per dollar 
of sales. 

Now this gentleman does 
not state whether the 2.8 cents 
per dollar was above the % 
cent live weight or not, but 
just at present we will suppose 
that it refers to the same profit 
but stated differently in dif- 
ferent Measures, one in live 
weight of cattle, hogs, and 
sheep and the other in sales 
of finished products as meas- 
ured in dollars. 

For each dollar’s worth sold 
the gentleman would contend 
that 97.2 cents had been paid 
in labor, tools, plant, livestock 
etc. He has ‘neglected to te 
us what proportion of the 97 
cents went to each, but he has 
stated that the profits on each pound of 
live weight amounted to but \% of a cent, 
so if he has not juggled some figures and 

inted out two profits, then it would 
— required 22.4 pounds of livestock to 
furnish produce that would sell for a 
dollar. 

We find that in the year 1915, the best 
for his company, 22.4 pounds of ‘livestock 
cost enough less fea 97.2 cents to turn it 
into dressed meat, lard, hair, pelts, tank- 
age, etc. But here we find an undoubted 
African in the wood pile, for had the 
entire 97.2 cents gone to buy 22.4 pounds 
of livestock, it would have cost slightly 
less than $4.3814 4 cents a hundred. 

Friend farmer was the average quota- 
tion so low as that at any time in 1916, or 
do we find Mr. Paid Agent guilty of a 
quibble? It is patent that one set of 
books takes the livestock from the scales 
and carries the meat and by-products 
clear thru until it places them in the 
sales department with but one small profit 
of %& of 3 cent taken on each pound live 
weight. This sales department according 
to their certified statement make but 28 
cents profit on each dollar sold. 

In a small way I have acted as expert | ‘ 
accountant a few times in disputed settle- 
ments, and have had access to harvesting 
company, telephone company, banking 
and mercantile accounts, and I will say 
that the packer could have hidden that 

lg cent a pound profit or the 2.8 cents a 
dollar if he had so desired. 

I find that a harvester company has a 
set of books at the factory, it has a 
sales department with its books, and 
finally a collecting department. Including 
bad debts, the collecting. department is 
able to show a profit on 2 percent of the 
face of the paper it handles. In analyzi 
a big telephone company’s figures, I fin 
they appropriate 18% of the value of the 
physical plant annus ally for maintenance 
and 10% for depreciation. They do not 
ms ,intain their plant or there would be no 
depreciation. Mt is proved with smaller 
ial pendent companies that 10% will so 
well cover maintenance that no deprecia- 
tion will oceur. Another item I have dug 
up in a certain monopolistic concern, it 
pays 35 cents administration for every 
dollars worth of material and labor 
handled. 

[ mention these latter facts that have 
come under my immediate notice as being 
i probable parallel = Such as undoubt- 





wg We néed to know whether 
his plant is worth even a small 
fraction of what he claims it is. 
We need to know his “main- 
tenance” account and see if 
“The Packer Smith” may not 
pay the “Individual Smith” 
two prices for some labor and 
material. We need to ex- 
amine the “depreciation” to 
find whether the “depreciation 
charge” may not be a means 
of omens a5% to 20% rp pe 
The labor charge is also 

ject to scrutinizing to r 
whether it may not be padded. 
What are the wages of super- 
intendence? Does one man 
draw $100,000 a ear for send- 
ing out “ ope” on the 
hog situation, or does he really 
draw his dae use he has 
earned it? 

Does another draw his 
because of his work within the 
company, or is it paid him for 
his publicity propoganda? How many 
high salaried officials does each company 
carry, not because of their benefit to the 
eommneny but as a means of dissipating 
profits and first aid to the publicity de- 
partment. A statement that fails to pre- 
sent these matters is valueless. 

Finally we will come to the matter of 
dividends and they are usually but 6% 
or 8% annually and in a way they are 


correct on the packer’s own valuation of | 


aon i, but usually the packer built 
on dollar plant with a hundred 
thousand donation by the city in which it 


is located and another hundred thousand , 
Mr. Packer draws | 


or so of a mortg 
$80,000 out annually and calls it dividend 
and he names it an 8% dividend so the 
plant must be a million “dollar plant even 
if he didn’t put a red cent into it. 

Then after all of this is worked out and 
his annual statement is made out, the 
chief bookkeeper finds an excess of \% of 
a cent a pound on all the tive meat pur- 
chased and 2.8 cents on each dollar’s 
worth of finished product sold. So there 
is a melon to cut. 

Like an able writer put it recently, 

‘every farmer knows that the packers 
dominate the markets,” and tho their fine 
analysis of the year’s business may fool 
the lawyers and courts, the jury of several 
million farmers are not fooled one bit. 

BALANCING CORN N FOR HOGS 

“I have forty fall pigs weighing around 
seventy-five pounds. For feed I have all 
the fairly good corn I need and some 
skimmilk. What feed shall I buy? I 
want to feed these Pigs out as soon as 
posaibie.”—C. In 

With plenty of good corn on hand and 
some skimmilk a splendid ration can be 
provided by purchasing tankage and 
perhaps wheat middlings. During the 
early part of the feeding period the shoats 
may be supplied with corn and tankage 
at the rate of one part tankage to ten 
parts corn. During the latter part of 
the period the proportion may be de- 
creased to one part tankage to fifteen or 
eighteen parts corn. Good corn and good 
tankage balance each other to a nicety 
for hogs. The skimmilk may be fed whole 
or madn into a slop with small amounts 
of midclings. All the clean water which 
the animals desire should be provided. 


Do not miss the Junior Farmer article 





dly obtains in all “big business.”” When 


in this issue 
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’T* HE dairy cow business is a game of heads and tales 
and it is necessary to have both head and tale to win at the 
It is up to the man to furnish the head 


game. 


and also to obtain the tale from the cow. 
knows the tale connected with each cow in his herd, 
he is not in position to use his head to advantage. It 
is a tale of dollars and cents of income and 
outgo and that is the kind of a tale that has 
Just 


the greatest interest for most of us. 
as an example of the 
kind of a tale that may 
be obtained from dairy 
cows, or supposedly 
dairy cows, I have 
athered the pictures of 
- representative cows 
and am going to give 
you their tale. 

Before I introduce 
these cows to you, in- 
dividually and severally, 
I must tell you where I 
found them. Housed in 
a little tent at the lowa 
State Fair they told their 
story, by the aid of their 
assistants, to thousands 
of farmers and told it in 
& manner so impressive 
that it cannot easily be 
forgotten. Their assist- 


ants were Professors Cort and Barker who spend a large portion 
of their time in finding out what cows are doing and 
farmers and dairymen to find out what their cows are doing. 
They are the men who conceived the idea of taking cows to 
the fair for the express purpose of telling their tales. 

The owners of these cows belong to a cow testing associa- 
tion and that means that they have a record of the expense 
and income for each animal in their herds. 


to say something about cow test asso- 
ciations, but just now I want you to 
get acquainted with these cows and 
their tales. 

First, let me present Lucy Queen 
Alcartra, a purebred Holstein. She is 
not ertioulariy good to look upon 
but owt say that “pretty is as pretty 
does,”” and on that basis she looks 
mighty handsome to her owner. Here 
is what she did last year. She gave 
13,960 pounds of milk, containing 
554.6 pounds of butterfat. Her feed 
cost $72.89, but she paid that bill and 
had $120.27 left over as a profit for 
her owner and to pay him for care and 
attention he gave her. 

The stack of milk cans was to help 
Lucy Queen in telling her story. You 
can only see one side of the pile but 
there are 164 ten gallon cans and this 
cow gave enough milk last year to fill 
all of them. It must run in this family 


to produce a lot of milk, for the next cow I present is a half 
She is also a purebred 


sister to the one you have just met. 


Holstein and her name is Mercedes Jessie Alcartra. 
little sum of $108.18 was left over after she had paid 


her feed bill of $71.50. 
of milk that contained 506.7 
pounds of butterfat. 

These two cows are the kind 
that a person likes to talk 
about, but just as every picture 
must have its shadows as well 
as its high-lights, so must a 
story have its villian as well 
as its hero. If all, or even a 
very large percentage of the 
cows being milked on farms 
were like the two we have 
mentioned, there would be no 
reason for writing this story. 
As long as more than one-third 
of the so-called dairy cows are 
actual money losers to their 
owners, there are plenty of 


villains, or more properly vil- 
lainesses, for all such stories 
that may be written. 


Here is the 


Lucy Queen Aleartra, a purebred Holstein 
containing 554.6 pounds of butterfat. Feed cost $72.89, 


To be exact, she gave 13,722 pounds 


Four cows that told their tales. From left to ri 
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Unless he 


In one year she 


to ad 
is Pond Lily 
145.8 


elping 


Later I am going 





Belle, a grade Holstein. In one year she gave 3,101 


pounds of milk containing 108.9 pounds of butter- 
at. Her feed cost $37.05, which she lacked 82 
cents of paying for. She was kept at an actual loss. 


“he neat 


799 





large milk veins of Lucy Queen and the beefy type of Pond Lily. 





where the villainesses make their appearance. 
is a grade Holstein. f 

a “high grade” Holstein, from the standpoint of 
the percentage of Holstein blood in her veins. She 
certainly does not qualify for a very high 
a milk producer. or profit-maker. 
ten gallon cans that it would take to hold 
the milk she gave last year looks pretty small 
beside the 164 cans that Lucy Queen Al- 


ve 13,960 pounds of milk 
@ gave a profit of $120.27. 


to the group. 
2d. Fie 
ounds of butterfat. 
and after paying this bill she had $6.37 left over which she 
could turn over to her owner as 
many kindnesses she had receiv 
and also his trouble in drawing and marketing her 


t they are Meredes 
Jessie Alcartra, Lucy Queen Alcartra, Belle, and Pond Lily 2nd. Note 
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HEADS AND TALES WITH COWS 


How to Win in the Dairy Game 


Belle 


I suppose that she would be called 


de as 
The pile of 36 


cartra supplied milk 
enough to fill. When 
the tester footed up her 
record, he found that 
she had produced 3,101 
pounds of milk contain- 
ing 108.9 unds of 
butterfat. Her feed for 
the year cost $37.05 and 
the income from the 
butterfat lacked 82 cents 
of paying the feed bill. 
This is not a very big 
loss but there are not 
many men who are so 
fond of milking and car- 
ing for cows that they 
will do it all year for 
nothing aside from the 
pleasure and experience, 
uf they know it, and that 
is all that the owner of 


Belle got for his trouble. There is one more cow that I want 
f She is a purebred Holstein and her name 
r record shows 4,120 pounds ef milk and 


The cost of her feed was $42.87 


ayment for the 
from his hands 


milk. 

There they were, standing side by 
side, two cows that paid a combined 

rofit of $228.45 and two whose com- 
Fined profit was only $5.55, one of 
them actually failing to pay for her 
feed. I wish you could see the cows 
but the next best thing is to look at 
their pictures. Not one man in a 
thousand would suspect as great a 
difference in producing power between 
these cows as the records show. They 
are all fairly good looking cows and 
all have fairly good dairy breeding. 
Belle and Pond Lily are somewhat 
lacking in capacity for feed and show 
poor develtpetand of milk veins and 
milk wells. The latter is a little too 
beefy for the best dairy ty A good 
jedge of dairy cows would pick out 
the two low producing cows as_ being 
inferior to the other two, but very 
few would suspect them of being 


actual money losers unless he had seen their record. That there 
are Belles and Pond Lilies in almost every herd when they 
are first subjected to test and that they are likely to creep in 
at any time are some of the reasons why it pays to test and 
absolutely know what each cow is doing. There are some big 


surprises in store for the map 
who milks cows when he gets 
the records for the first year’s 
test. He is pretty certain to 
experience a change of heart 
toward some of his cows. 

And now as to how the 
records may be obtained. There 
are small outfits for testing 
milk which cost only three or 
four dollars. The owner can 
get one of these and do the 
testing himself or let the boy 
or girl do it. That is one way. 
Another way is to join a ’ 
test association and let “the 
man who is employed by the 
association test your cows. The 
latter method its advan- 
tages. One of the advantages 

[Continued on page 53 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Here’s Twice As Much For 


Your Underwear Money 


This wonderful Hanes Under- 
wear is plumb fullofvalue. It has 
everything you want— warmth, 
comfort, fit and wear, ata price you 
want to pay—75c a separate gar- 
ment or $1.50 a union suit. 


Buying Hanes Underwear is like 
buying cream at milk prices. It’s 
cotton all the way through—soft, 
clean, warm, sweat-absorbing 
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no fancy touches—just the biggest 
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carried. 
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have a comfortable Closed Crotch that 
stays closed; Elastic Shoulders with 
Improved Lap Seams which “give” with 
every motion; a Snug-Fitting Collarette 
which always keeps the wind out of the 
neck; Improved Cuffs at wrist and ankle 
which hug close and do not stretch out of 
shape; and every button is a good Pearl 
Button. 


Hanes Separate Garments, 75c 


have Double Gussets to double the wear; 
a-Comfortable, Staunch Waistband; Im- 
proved Cuffs which hug the wrists and 
won't flare out; a snug Elastic Collarette 
which never gaps; Elastic Shoulders with 
Improved Lap Seams which “give” with 
every motion. 

Pre-shrinking keeps all Hanes Under- 
wear elastic and true to size and shape. 


Read This Guarantee 
We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely—every 
thread, stitch and button—We further guarantee to 
return your money or give you a new garment if 
any seam breaks on any piece of Hanes Underwear 
No more darning or patching—no 
more frayed and “holey” underwear. Did 
you ever hear of such underwear any- 
where under $2 a suit? We never did. 
See a Hanes dealer. If you can’t find 
one, write us. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 
WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
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PORK FROM DOLLAR CORN 


By W. E. WIECKING, Indiana 
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HEN corn gets around the dollar- 
a-hundred mark in the spring of 


the year, farmers begin to wonder 


whether they should sell the corn as grain 


or run the risk of trying to market it thru 
the hogs and contend with the danger of 
The following is one of 


disease besides. 
the lans that have been evolved by hard- | 
headed practical farmers in the cornbelt 
to meet the growing need for efficiency 
in the growing of market pork. 

The house and barn, together with the 
hog houses and pastures are located in a 
triangular piece of ground that contains 
about forty acres. This ~ of ground 
is divided as in Fig. 1. The hog house, 
which adjoins the bluegrass pasture, was 
designed to meet the requirements of the 
farm and this plan. The house is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

The building is 20x20 feet. It is divided 
in to a central feeding floor of concrete 
that is 8x20 feet and into four farrowing 
pens 5x6 feet on each side of the central | 
floor. The floors of the pens are of dirt | 
in order to keep the hogs and sows from | 

mtracting rheumatism from long contact 
with the cold floor. Outside of each of 
the farrowing pens is a 5x6 foot open air, 
individual, concrete feeding floor where 
the sows are fed until their pigs are large 
enough to run on pasture. 

Two lines of inch tile, one under 

ch line of pens furnishes drainage for 

oth pens and the concrete floors, The| 
flo rs are of 6 inch concrete with a brushed 
surface to prevent slipping in wet weather. 
The central floor has large double doors 
so that a corn loft over it may be filled 
from a wagon, 

The forage crop rotation is carried on 
in a 10 acre lot directly west of the hog 
house and adjoining the bluegrass pasture 
on the north. This is divided into four 
fields of 24% acres each. A rotation of 
alfalfa, rye, “rape and soybeans has been 
found best ad: apted to this locality. Al- 


falfa is kept in one field for four years 
—_ it is changed to another. The 
rye, rape and soybeans change fields each 
year in regular rotation. 

The alfalfa is sown about the fifteenth 
a well drained, 


of August on alkaline, 





























| by opening the gate into the 
< Fe ees 


Seat Saeae. es that yo heavily 
manure ore owing in 

|The rye is erat the fall we rn 
casting from September 20th to 30th, and 
| is for the early spring pasture as well as 
a fill-in crop.. The rape is usually sown 
from the fifteenth of April to the first of 
beans are the last crop 
and are planted the fifteenth of June. 


The sows are kept in the wc 
pens all winter and are bred about the 
middle of December so as to farrow in 
March or toward the first of April. The 
sows are kept in the pens until the pigs 
are from two to four weeks old, when the 
gate into the pasture is opened and the 

| pigs are allowed the run of this, as well 
| as the green rye field. When the rape is 
large enough, the pigs are turned into it 






































ture, 
|The pigs then have the run of bluegrass 
rye and rape pasture. As the alfalfa an 


soybeans get large enough, these fields | 
are —— to the hogs and they are only | 


closed to allow the crops to recuperate 
after hard pasturing. In this way green 
forage crops are available for the use of 
the pigs thruout the entire summer. 
rotation and acreage does very well for 
the fifty pigs and their dams that are 
kept in the hog house. 

When the rape, rye and soybeans are 
| gone, the corn is ready for hogging down 
in the fall of the year. At this time a 
four or five acre patch is fenced off in a 
' corner ‘of a cornfield and the pigs are 

finished on this, ready for the November 
market at from 200 to 250 pounds each. 

All this is not the result of the pasture. 
In order to get such gains as this the 
pastures must be supplemented. For this 
| purpose the pigs help themselves from a 
self feeder located at the hog house which 
is filled with a mixture of shelled corn ten 
arts and tankage one part. The pigs 
lave all the water they require at the 
corner of an old spring-fed gravel pit in 
the corner of the bluegrass pasture. 

This is one of the successful systems by 
which hogs are made to return a profit 
to their owner while he is feedin 
corn which he could sell at the elevator 
almost any day for one dollar a hundred. 


CARROTS FOR STOCK 


| We have a quantity of stock carrots on 
| hand which we intended to sell. There 
| does not seem to be a ready market for 
them and I would like to feed them to some 
of our livestock if this is AY 4-2 plan. 
What do you advise?—H. 8 
Dairy cattle can make better use of car- 
rots than any other class of farm livestock, 
altho they can be fed to the horses with 
results. It might also pay to feed 
limited quantities o of them to the h 
while they are an excellent feed for 
classes of shames Unless the cows are 
receiving silage they will make good use of 
ten or fifteen pounds of these roots daily 
and if receiving silage the addition of four 
or five pounds of carrots to the ration will 
| be beneficial. Two or three times a week 
| the horses may be given a few pounds each 
'of the sliced roots, They are relished 
| greatly by these animals and in limited 
qui untities have a good effect on the bowels. 
Like most roots and tubers, carrots are too 
bulky to make an especially good feed for 
hogs, but a few added to the ration from 
time to time, if the animals prove to like 
them, will : add to its pal: atability. Suckling 
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Once you see how this dressing will keep 
the leather in your work shoes soft and 
pliable, protecting them from barnyard 
acids and keeping out water, you will 
never be without it. Made in the tan- 
nery from the animal greases used in 
heavy leather. Getit from your dealer; 
or, send 10c for full size can. 


PFISTER & VOGEL LEATHER CO., 
451 Virginia St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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(ewes and growing lambs can be given an 
jamount of carrots eq the grain 
| ration with good results. Given under| 
| proper condition to the various classes of | 
arm livestock, carrots provide a valuable | 
tho usually a ‘rather expensive source of | 
| feed, 
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HEADS AND TALES WITH COWS 
Continued from page 50 

is that the tester for the association does 
the work regularly while the man who 
attempts to do it himself is likely to be 
busy with other work and put off the 
testing. As one man expressed it “we 
could test our cows ourselves, but we 
wouldn’t do it.” 


Before mentioning other advantages of | 


test associations I want to say a few 
words about them so that those who are 
not familiar with such organizations will 
know what I am talking about. 

A dairy test association has twenty-six 
members, each of whom milks a certain 
number of cows. A man is employed to 
do the testing and the reason for limiting 
the number of members to twenty-six 
is because there are twenty-six working 
days in a month and, with such an ar- 
rangement, the tester can spend one day 
each month with each of the members. 
Numerous experiments have shown that 
by testing a cow one day each month her 
record for the year can be determined 
with sufficient accuracy for all practical 


purposes. . é 
There is little expense connected with 
a dairy test association aside from the 
salary of the man who does the testing. 
To cover this expense, each member is 
a certain amount, usually based 
upon the number of cows he has. to be 
tested. In some associations the amount 
is one dollar a cow per year and in others 
it is a dollar and a half. If a man milks 
less than ten cows he is usually required 
to pay for ten. 
The tester comes to the farm of a 


member one day each month. He care-/ 


fully weighs the milk for an entire day 
pies determines the percent of butterfat:. 
He also weighs the feed given each cow 
and estimates its cost. At the end of the 
year the farmer is furnished a statement 
showing the number of pounds of milk 
each cow produced, the number of pounds 
of butterfat contained in it, the value of 
each cow’s milk, and the cost of her feed. 
It only requires a glance at these facts 
for the owner to see whether each cow is 
adding to cr cutting down the profits 
from his dairy operations. 

The record of the cost of feed is just 
as important as the record of milk and 
butterfat produced. Frequently the cow 
with the big feed bill is the cow that 
makes the most profit. It only cost half 
as much to feed Belle for a year as it did 
Lucy Queen Alcartra and yet she showed 
a slight loss while Lucy Queen gave the 
handsome profit of $120. Belle’s r 
record was not due to lack of f for 
she was given all she would consume. She 
simply lacked the eapacity to handle a 
large amount of feed and that is one of 
the principal reasons for her poor record. 
The cow that can turn a large quantity 
of feed into milk and butterfat is the cow 
that makes the money. 

I could occupy whole volumes telli 

ou how individual farmers have profited 
es keeping records of their cows but there 
is not space for that. In any number of 
cases it has been shown that a man could 
make a greater profit by disposing of some 
of his cows and milking only the ones 


that show a reasonable profit. The four 
cows pictured in this article illustrate 
what 1 mean. Any man would make more 


money by milking only the two that show 
a good profit than he would by milking 
all four of these cows. Unless the owner 
knows what his cows are doing he raises 
calves from the unprofitable cows and thus 
increases the money-losers in his herd. 
Professor Barker told of a man in one 
of the associations whose cows showed a 
profit of $22 per cow the first year they 
were tested. At the end ofthe third year 
of testing the record was $74 per cow. 
This man had found out which cows were 
cutting down his profits and got rid of 
them. Did it pay him to spend $1.50 a 
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PLANNING THE DAIRY FARM 


Some Things That Make for Efficiency 


; FFICIENT dairy cows 
must have efficient rations 
in order to produce a heavy 

@ flow of milk. To comply ex- 

' ‘\* actly with the demands of 

“4 » heavy milk production, the 

») ¢, feeding of the cows must 


‘aa 
Zé 


** be on an exact basis, in a 


HY; 2’ variety of ways, to be sure, 
- 


9B 
a8 


but still within certain 
limits. No rule can be laid 
down for feeding that will 
apply to all cows or to 
conditions on all dairy 
farms. Therefore, the suc- 
cess of the herd depends 
upon skillful methods of 
management to meet special 
conditions. The require- 
ments of the individual 
cows as well as the supply of available 
feeding materials are so different that it 
is possible to obtain maximum returns 
only thru knowledge and general experi- 
ence. 

An early recognition that the cow is a 
mother and should be fed accordingly will 
yave the way for more intelligent feeding. 
t is seldom, however, that two cows have 
similar tastes or equal capacities, either 
in the amount of food eaten or the use 
made of it. For obvious reasons, foods 
vary widely in their nutritive value. The 
nutritive requirements of cows also vary 
as they pass thru their periods of lacta- 
tion. ‘These needs cannot be met thru 
guess work; study is essential. 

Cows must be fed to their full capacity 
to obtain the most profitable returns, but 
there is always a necessity that we feed 
so much roughage that the grain will not 
injure the cow. The roughage is abso- 
lutely necessary to maintain the health 
of the cow and enable her to make the 
most efficient use of her grain ration. It 
is safe feeding to allow the cow two pounds 
of roughage for every pound of grain. If 
the cow will eat twenty pounds of good 
roughage with ten pounds of wholesome 
grain feed, there is no danger of impairing 
her digestion. It is difficult to estimate 
ensilage by weight, but a safe rule to 
follow is to count three pounds of corn 
ensilage as one pound of dry hay or 
fodder. 

In feeding an excess of rich grain there 
is always danger of ruining the cow’s 
capacity for consuming the roughage 
grown on the farm and turning it into 
profit. Many dairy cows have been fed 
on these rich grain feeds so long that they 
look more like race horses than profitable 
dairy cows; they have lost their dairy 
capacity. What the successful dairy 
farmer must have is a herd of cows that 
will take his farm grown feeds and some 
grain from outside sources and convert it 
into a profit for him. If we persist in 
feeding liberal rations of bulky and organic 
feeds, for several generations, it will be 
found that in structural form the descend- 
ants will have acquired large digestive 
capacity, and will be able to take care of 
and make returns for more liberal quan- 
tities of roughage than’ cows not so 
descended. 

In selecting foods digestibility as well 
as bulk should be considered. The meas- 
ure of the feeding value of any material 
is not so much the amount of protein, 
carbohydrates and fat it contains as the 
amount which the animal is able te get 
out of it. Corn is one of the most digesti- 
ble grain feeds. In the case of protein, 
perhaps on the average 65 percent of the 
10.5 percent contained in corn is di- 
gestible. Of the carbohydrates, about 95 
of the 70.1 percent is digestible; the animal 
is able to get nearly all of it. Of the 5 
percent of fat, 92 percent is digestible. 

Timothy hay tells a much different 





story. The protein is only 47 percent 
digestible, the carbohydrates 62 percent, 
and the fat 52 percent. Clover, alfalfa 
and cowpea hay contain more digestible 
nutrients than timothy, but are inferior 
to the more concentrated grain feeds. As 
a general rule, the greater the prcatay 
of food nutrients contained in a feedstuff, 
the greater the percentage that is di- 
gestible. In the case of cottonseed meal 
we will take a high grade which we will 
assume to contain 45 percent of protein, 
In this high my material we find that 
83 percent of the protein, 96 percent of 
the carbohydrates and 100 percent of the 
a is digestible. In the low grade cotton- 
seed meal we find only 72 percent of the 
protein, 68 percent of the carbohydrates 
and 90 percent of the fat is digestible. 
This goes to show that the material that 
is good as —_ analysis is also 
good from a digestibility standpoint. 
Every practical feeder knows that foods 
which are relished are likely to be con- 
sumed in abundance. This is especiall 
true in the case of hay and fodders. 
great saving may be made by curing and 
storing our feeding crops in such condi- 
tions that they will be most table and 
digestible. If not palatable, they will 
not be eaten, and if not digestible they 
will produce no good results. Over ripe 
and mow burnt hay, over ripe straw and 
improperly cured fodder crops that are 
allowed to become woody and frosted con- 
tain but a low percentage of the nutritive 
value they would have had if harvested 


at the proper time. 
in feeds it is 


In the selection of 
necessary that we should understand the 
character and composition of the materials 
as well as their chemical analysis. The 
chemist may analyze musty grain and re- 
ort as high a percen of protein as 
Send in sound, clean grain, but this does 
not signify that it is as valuable for feed- 
ing dairy cattle. The manufacturers of 
many mixed feeds recognize the high 
value of palatability and can make the 
screenings of the mills and low-grade 
cereals pleasant to the smell and taste 
by smothering their musty odors with 
condiments and appetizers; but none of 
these sishennh-diediiing drugs brings back 
the natural sweetness which nature alone 
has made a feature of sound grains—the 
ideal of the best cattle feeders. Some of 
the molasses feeds now on the market are 
good examples of how unpalatable feeding 
materials may be utilized by the addition 
of a few gallons of sweetening. Such 
sweetening does not restore the natural 
sweetness that makes sound grain so valu- 
able and healthful for our animals. 

The amount of grain feeds that may be 
fed with profit must be regulated by the 
object we have in view. If the cows are 
giving only a small amount of milk and 
are well along im their period of lactation 
a large amount of rich grain feed is not 
needed, but if we are feeding for heavy 
milk yields the amount of grain feed must 
be measured by the amount of milk the 
cows are calculated to produce. If we 
have an abundance of good corn sil 
and clover hay, we should invest in the 
highly concentrated feedstuffs, such as 
gluten, cottonseed meal and linseed oil- 


meal. On the other hand, if our supply 
of silage and hay is short, it will be better 
to feed some wheat bran, distiller’s and 


brewer’s dried grains and other bulky 
feeds along with the very rich concen- 
trates. 

Succulence greatly increases the effi- 
ciency of the cow’s ration; co uently 
root crops or corn ensilage should form 
& predominating factor in making up her 
winter rations. The benefit from root 
crops and corp. ensilage comes mainly thru 





the favorable effect on the cow’s system. 
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There is nothing quite so good as water 
inclosed in plant cells to give the ration 
the consistency to promote her health and 
vigor. Itis not the amount the cow di 

that wholly determines the returns from 
the feed she consumes, but the amount 
that is built into body tissues and made 
into milk. Succulent feed gives just the 
right tone to the cow’s digestive system 
to bring its efficiency-to the limit of profit- 
able production. If, therefore, there is one 
quality in feed which is more important 
than another, it is that it should be palat- 
able and juicy. It enables the cows to 
eat, digest and assimilate larger amounts 
of other feed. There is little danger of 
cows going off feed if they are eating 
liberal quantities of roots and ensilage 
along with their grain feeds. 

The question of feeding grain to dry 
cows is one that seems almost a hardship 
with the present high-priced feeds, but 
after all it is not so much a question 
whether we can afford to feed as it is 
whether we can afford not to feed. With 
plenty of good hay and corn ensi it 
will require very little grain feed to keep 
the cows in good condition when they are 
not giving milk, but if they show signs of 
falling away in flesh condition and vitality, 

rain feeds should be promptly supplied. 
Two pounds of grain feed a day will do 
much to keep the cows in good, vigorous 
condition and insurestrong, healthy calves. 

When we have young heifers and expect 
them to develop into good, hi ogee 
cows, we must give them 1 rich in 
bone and muscle building elements, and 
of a sufficiently bulky nature to promote 
the best possible development of their 
digestive systems. For this purpose good 
clover or alfalfa hay and corn ensilage 
fed along with such grain foods as bran 
and ground oats form an ideal ration. It 
may not be exactly balanced but it will 
prove better adapted to the needs of the 
developing heifer than many of the so- 
called balanced rations that are figured 
cut in the laboratory of the chemist. The 
eye of the feeder can soon determine 
whether a ration is well balanced or not. 
When the heifer looks prosperous and has 
a nice sleek, oily coat, she 1s all right, but 
when she looks drawn up and has a coarse, 
rough coat, she needs more food. 

Many dairy farmers are feeding for 
production rather than for profit. You 
may ask me if feeding for production is 
not feeding for profit. Not always—it 
is not the men securing the most milk 
who are making the most clear money 
from their dairy herds. There is a limit 
as to how pee grain feed one can feed 


at a profit, just the same as there is a} 
limit as to how much concentrated feed | 
can be fed to cows and young stock with- 


out doing serious injury to their digestive 
systems. Efficient feeding provides for 
maintaining the efficiency of the cows as 
well as producing a heavy flow of milk. 


WORK THAT ATTRACTS 
“Steady work the year around,” is the 
slogan of the best hired men, and that is 
where the dairy farmer “‘slips one over” 
on his neighbor. The dairy farm fills 








the bill and so the dairymen get the most 
industrious, the best prepared, the most 
desirable help in every way. At this time 
of year the grain and stock farmer turns 
off the hired men and takes chances on 
getting someone to help with the spring 
work, Perhaps he may find a man and 
perhaps not, and it is generally on a late 
spring@vhen all the work comes at once, | 
that men are the scarcest. Finally, after | 
worrying thru the spring plowing and the 


corn is planted, he is forced to break in a 
new man only to turn him off again after 
the fall work isdone. This is not only dis- 


agreeable but cuts greatly into the profits. 
The dairy farmer, who can offer work the 
year around, gets the man who is the 
most reliable and best adapted to be a| 
profit earner for his employer. Thus the 
owner has an experiénced man and the 
man has a steady job.—C. G. 
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| Pioneer Brands 
Rubber Footwear 


NLY daring manufac- 
turers risked the trade- 
marking ot rubber footwear 
in the early days of the in- 
dustry. The brands shown 
here are the most illustrious 


survivors. 
So little was known of the 






































































processes by which rubber 4 

was made durable, shape- 

holding and wearable in all 

kinds of weather, that the ~ 

men who trade-marked their TRADE MARK 

— simply challenged 
te! 











They said, .““You can de- 
pend upon us to make the 
very best rubber footwear 
possible; we’ll put our trade- 
mark on them as an evi- 
dence of our good intention.” 











If the rubber footwear you 
buy bears any one of these 
trade-marks, you get high- 
quality, perfect-fitting, good- 
looking, serviceable rubber 
footwear. Look for these 
quality-marks, 


TRADE MARK 








Seventy-four years of suc- 
cessful,manufacturing and the 
experience of forty-seven 
great factories are back of 
every pair of rubber shoes, 
overshoes, arctics, boots, etc., 
produced by the United States 
Rubber Company, the largest 
rubber manufacturer in the 
world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit. 


United States Rubber Company 











TRADE “MARK 
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RIZES! PRIZES! PRIZES' 


Head Of Live Stock Worth 
A Be Given Away FREE 
Pure Bred (attle Horses Hogs-Sheep 


ALSO 155 VALUABLE MERCHANDISE PRIZES 


The greatest prize contest of its kind ever attempted. The most unusual prizes 
ever offered. An absolutely fair and square contest because everyone has an 
equal opportunity to be successful. No blanks; no disappointments. Every. 
one who enters is guaranteed a prize as a reward, the value of which vs is 
governed by your own efforts. 


YOUR GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


The value of the livestock alone is $7,500. Pure Bred and selected from the 
) ay breeding establishments in America. All bm free in this grand aise 
tion of livestock. The object of this contest is to create more interest in 
bred livestock, to make carming Fest better and to introduce Successful 


HERE ARE SOME OF THE LIVESTOCK PRIZES 


Look Them Over—tLivestock Civen in Order 
As Selected—Which Animal Do YOU Want? 
| Fuse Dred Holstein Young pure-bred Percherom mare in foal, price pald 8500, 
chased from lowana mare is of splendi srentins and a fine Le She 
| ; de 1s Oe eB la, bred to Mr. Singmaster's Werld Cham 


































































Pearl Lagos, winner at the Chicago ~~ meas and A. at 
Fayne, born Dec. a ie state fairs where he has been show 











ohan: own Pure-bred Jersey bred helfer ice paid $500, purchased 

a+, “-,_* dam from Waterloo Jersey Farm, of pterioo, Iowa. One of the~ 

» of Ormsby Pearl Fayne is Roll- choicest heifers from this great breeding’ establishment, and 
ingdale Peasi Ormsby, by Knight -She will be bred to one of their best bulls. 


Errant and out of Spring Brook Pearl. —_ pure bred Jersey bull, Meredith's Pogis Prince, price paid 
ood Farm, u. 


¥ $350, purchased from Lowell, Mass. This 
ce paid, $700. Pt + ey By Fe is a grandson of the World's Grand Champion Long Distance 


a 
7 , fw, Streator, I A beautiful, dark roan, Dairy © sow. le 19th’s Tormentor and out of Miss Crosby. 


1 heifer sired b wh Wonder, and of 19th holds ‘the Jersey challenge bow! for the 
itis family, by. will be bred to Master Production by any Jersey cow. 
Hopewell, one of the most a-J bulls of the breed. Pure-bred Holstein from Mr. Orrie Coburn, Edgo- 


Pure-bred Ayrshire helfer (Iowa of Bewley), price Wood Farm, Whitewater, is. A splendid animal, from a 
paid $400, purchased from Mrs. Edward Parker Davis, >reeder recognized as one of the leaders. 

Prop of Bewley Farms, Newtown, Pa. This splendid Pure-bred Hampshire bred gilt, cost $112, from F. F. Sil- 
heifer isa granddaughter of the rot Finlayston and out ver, Wickfield Farm, Cantril, lowa. Gilt will be sired by or 
of an advanced registe7 cow of W Davis's own breed- red to General Wickwire, one of the greatest boars of. 
ing. Will be bred to Sir Brandon, sired by Willowmoor Hiampehire breed. Mr. Silver's herd won eight out of nine 






Robin Hood 8th, dam Mabel Spot. Firsts’ and pine out of nine“ aie” to the ander sen 
ge bred Jersey bree helter. naurchased of, Mr. es class at the Iowa State Fair. 

Stuble jlack Eart 3. is choice bred ‘er Ww of T on ted pi 

bred to an imported bull at the head of Mr. Stubley’s herd. pad sien pete of Tere We ss ss, price 






Pure-bred Shetland Pony bred price paid $200, 
chened from the Deem Shetland Pony Farm, Galva, Iilinots. a of J. B. Mackey, “Calar fest 


















This mare is of medium size, normal weight about 350 pounds. She is sired by the 

She will be bred to one of Mr. Deem's finest stallions. a champlon, Ay io hian King by co 
Pure-bred Yorkshire bred gilt, purchased from W. H. hief; dam Lady by the champion, 

Columbus, Ohio. LY , Cinderella of Re Coiere 2sin, bred Greenwood Auber. 

to Irish Hill York. Mr. Fisher has selec especially for con- Shropshire ewe, from Gec 

test one of his very best gilts, and anything from his place is good. PF tana Sons. Pewaukee, Wis. 





Pure-bred Yorkshire bred gilt, purchased of Donald R. Acklin, 
Nilka Farm, Perrysburg, Ohio. Will be bred to a classy boar. we RE Pe will 

Pure-bred Berkshire boar, from W.S. Corsa, White Hall, Til. sixteen pens of high-bred poultry, of 
Cholera immune and from accepted blood lines of Mr. Corsa’s herd. various good Gee 


Last, but not least, there will be valuable merchandise premiums for everyone, all combined make 
this the greatest distribution ever undertaken. 


FILLOUTCOUPON. MAILIT TODAY. GET 1,000 POINTS FREE TO START ¢- 


Farmers, farmers’ wives, boys, girls and ‘oung folks, this is your chance of a lifetime. The 
distribution of livestock will undoubtedly start many on the way to success. For many 
it will change the course of their lives. In other cases, it will hasten the day of success co 
and independence. Get pa 4 today. Mail coupon or write post card. Be the first in —— 
your seighborhood. An early start means a good finish. On receiving your name and e-~ 
address, we will send you our complete list of livestock prizes and full information 2 
regarding the breeding of these animals. We will send you our merchandise prize Wo 
catalog and tell how prizes will be distributed so everyone who enters =o oy \ 
one. We will also send absolutely free a coupon good for 1,000 ts on 
livestock prizes which gives you a fine start and we will tell what we do to 
help you After Su ges started. Tell us what antimais you prefer as first and 
“econd choice 

Remember, anybody can enter this contest. Your part is simple and 
easy. It’s pleasant an vd intere sting. No skill, special training or experience 
necessary. Just follow our suggestions and you are sure toget a valuable 
merchandise premiom or cash for your Ry and be in line for one of 
the extra live =" prizes. Mail cou ost card today. Address 
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oUe MEREDITH, ublisher 
e. el . * 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING By mnt gy 
OES MOINES, [OWA Give me credit for 1,000 points on the livestock, 


tell me more about the breedin ng of the animal b. 
ditions of distribution, also merchandise ——* r tell” your 
pian for ‘or belping me and send me free premium catalog. 






Name 












Post Office__.__ Se Sad 
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My second choice_ 
My second choice ra met w coon caleg W 
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DAIRYING AND FERTILITY [rie eset pie other, mem. 


The Plant Food in Dairy Products 














us who are selling milk to 
the city trade or to the 
condensary are removing 
from our farms many dol- 
lars worth of fertilizing 
constituents which the 
selling of cream or butter 
would leave on the farm, 
The effect of selling whole 
milk as compared with 
the sale of butter or 
cheese is a question of 
much importance to dairy 
farmers who are inter- 
ested in building up and 
maintaining the fertility 
of their farms. By a 
study of the co ition 
of milk, cheese and butter we find thet a 
ton of each product contains the following 
quantities of the three important fertiliz- 
ing elements. 


Phos. 
Nitrogen acid. Potash 
Bi tckcad ceeane ike tas ae 3.80 3.60 
GEER. . occcccececccccs sen 13.00 3.90 
SR 5 ET eer ee 2.00 1.00 .40 


Providing we have a farm supporting 
thirty cows producing an average of 6,000 
pounds of milk per cow per year, we would 
sell in the milk, cheese and butter, allow- 
ing that the milk would produce 4% 
pounds of butter or 11 pounds of cheese 
per 100 pounds, the following: 


08. 
acid. 


Nitrogen Potash 
DR sttoee odanehbaneees 954.00 342.00 324.00 
TT Re a 574.00 106.00 36.00 
eles v0+ cavabetaaees 4.00 1.60 


8.00 

Figure the fertilizing value of the differ- 
ent elements at 20 cents per pound for 
nitrogen, and 5 cents per pound for phos- 

horic acid and potash, the value of the 
Fertility removed by the sale of milk, 
cheese and butter from the thirty cow 
dairy producing an average of 6,000 
pounds of milk per cow would be approx- 
imately for one year as follows: 


Phos. 
Nitrogen Acid. Potash 
get aS ....190.80 17.10 16.20 
CCl e. ost eee «dhecss 114.80 5.30 1.80 
OT rt ee 1.60 -20 .08 


These figures show approximately the 
the difference in the value of the nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash removed from 
the farm by the thirty cow dairy that is 
producing 6,000 pounds of milk per cow 
per year. 

e above figures tho large should not 
cause a man to waste a lot of time thinking 
about the problem of selling whole milk or 
milk to the cheese factory provided he 
could get a better market for his milk or 
cheese. Any of these elements may easily 
be replaced thru feeding a few tans of con- 
centrates or buying commercial plant 
foods. Of course, in feeding young stock 
the skimmilk from the dairy there is a still 
greater gain in fertility thru the plant 
foods and the organic matter that goes 
back to the land from the rough feeds and 
bedding materials, but there is always a 
slight loss of minerals when the animals 
are finally sold. ‘Then, too, the labor 
charges will be greater, in many cases more 
than enough to offset the fertility in the 
skimmilk fed to the young animals. 

On the other hand, the difference in the 
prices paid for milk, cheese and butter is 
usually more than enough to offset the 
fertility account and leave a substantial 
balance in the farmer’s pocket. It is by 
no means uncommon to find the farms on 
which whole milk is sold to be gaining in | 
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HERE is no getting away | 
from the fact that those of 
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fertility faster than those from which but- 
ter or cheese is sold. This may be due to 
better methods of crop growing or to the 
more up-to-date methods of saving and 
applying farm manures. Then, there is 
always considerable loss in handling farm 
manures, so the figures quoted would have 
to be revised according to the methods the 
farmer employed in handling the manure 
on his farm. 

On the majority of farms where whole 
milk is sold more purchased grain feeds 
are fed, not because it is necessary, but 
because it pays to feed the cows more 
grain when a higher price is obtained for 
the milk. In my own business I find that 
selling whole milk pays from 25 to 35 
percent better than selling cream or mak- 
ing cheese, and that I can afford to pur- 
chase more grain feeds for my cows. By 
growing potatoes in rotation with the food 
crops for the cows I can afford to buy 
liberal quantities of fertilizers for the po- 
tato crop so that there will be an excess 
left in the soil for the succeeding crops in 
the rotation. 

The farmer who plans his crop growing 
system so that one acre of clover, alfalfa, 
soybeans or mixed clover and timothy ha 
per cow kept on his farm is raised sock 
year will never need have any trouble in 
maintaining an adequate supply of nitro- 

n and organic matter in his soil. If he 

uys suitable concentrates and feeds his 
cows heavy grain rations, saves all of the 
manure made and rotates his crops wisely, 
his problem will eventually be that of buy- 
ing mineral plant foods to balance up the 
excess of nitrogen. Likewise he will find it 
possible to grow a cash crop such as pota- 
toes or beans, one acie to each cow kept 
on the farm, from which he can derive 
as great annual profit per acre as he does 
per cow from the sale of milk. Some of the 
mineral fertilizers may be needed, but not 
in excessive amounts. 

While the selling of butter and whole 
milk presents some rather interesting 
figures for study in deciding which branch 
dl daieving to practice, yet they are a little 
misleading to one who has had only a 
limited experience in building up soil fer- 
tility with dairy cattle. In actual farm 
practice we find that more depends upon 
our methods of-cultivating, rotating our 
crops and applying the farm manures 
than upon the selling of comparatively 
small amounts of fertilizing elements from 
thefarm. It makes a lot of difference how 











our land is handled. I approve of keeping 
the. skimmilk at home and feeding it to 
young stock, but if conditions are against 
such a system of dairy farming a man can 
sell milk or cheese and not deplete the 
fertility of his farm, provided he under- 
stands how to handle his soil to get results. 
—C. B., Ford. 


HEADS AND TALES WITH COWS 


Continued from page 53 


cow each year for three years in order to 
raise his profit more than $50 per,cow? I 
would like to know where I could invest 
some money at that rate of interest. It 
beats the rates the banks charge. 

And there are still other benefits to be 
derived from a cow test association. The 
man employed to do the testing may be 
an expert on feeding and give valuable 
advice on the making up of rations from 
feeds available on the farms he visits. 
He can pick up many helpful points in his 


have accomplished much good by bring- 
ing the farmers of a community together 
| to study their mutual interests. Some of 
these meetings take the form of a picnic 
and the whole family gets in, and that is 
more than worth while. 

When it comes to the sale of cattle, the 
records help to swell the price. Nobody 
likes to buy a “pig in a poke,” or trade 
“sight-unseen,” and that is what a man 
must do when he buys a cow without a 
record or a bull whose ancestors have no 
records, It is not even possible for a 
man to breed his own animals intelligently 
unless he knows what they have done. 

Not only will a buyer pay a better price 
for an animal whose worth is demon- 
strated and definitely known, but a com- 
munity in which there is a cow test asso- 
ciation soon gains a reputation for good 
cows and buyers are attracted from a 
distanee. They know that they can get 
what they want and can know what they 
are getting. 

The unprofitable dairy cow has been a 
millstone about the neck of the dairy 
business and it is time for her to go. The 
Belles and Pond Lilies, which he had in 
his herd and didn’t know it, have dis- 
couraged and disgusted many a farmer 
with milking cows. No man wants to 
pay for the pleasure, experience, exercise, 
etc., obtained by milking cows. It is 
work and he is entitled to be paid for it. 
The way to get paid is to milk only the 
cows that pay, and in order to do this he 
must know the tale of each cow. 


DANGER IN FLAX STUBBLE 

Is there any danger in letting cattle on 
flax stubble? I have heard that it will 
eause abortion.—J. J. S., Minn, 

— ———— d in pasturing 
any class of ani an ees preg- 
nant animals on flax stubble. Loveral 
authorities give it as their opinion that 


reen or wing flax which has been 
rosted is likely to cause abortion. It will 
no doubt be all right to pasture all except 


the pregnant cows on the flax stubble; 
watching them carefully the first few days 
to see that no disturbances occur. 


RECORD PRICE FOR A BULL 
King Segis Pontiac Konigen, one of the 
— bulls which the Holstein breed 
as ever produced, recently changed hands 
at the record breaking price of $35,000. 
This is believed to be the highest price 
ever paid for a bull of this breed. Ki £ 
Segis boasts of a forty pound dam and two 
thirty-seven pound grand-dams and his 
individual excellence is the direct result 
of a long line of careful breeding. Arrange- 
ments have been made whereby this won- 
derful bull is to be mated with a number 
of the greatest Holstein cows in existence 
with the certain result that new production 
records will eventually develop and a new 
impetus will be given the already rapid 
advancement of the breed. 


A TIMELY WARNING 

The Dairy Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, United Stated Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has recently issued a 
letter of warning to farmers on the neces- 
sity of properly handling milk now that 
cooler weather has come. Often farmers 
and dairymen who use every precaution 
during the hot summer weather, grow lax 
as soon as fall comes, trusting to the cool- 
ness of the atmosphere to keep their milk 
sweet. Because this is done, the varying 
temperatures of the fall and early winter 
weather result in vast quantities of soured 
milk appearing on the markets. Milk 
should be cooled to 50 degrees F., im- 
} mediately after being drawn from the cow 
and should be kept at this temperature 
until ready for consumption. To do this 
will require the same careful attention 
during the cooler weather as is usually 





given during the summer months. 
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KEEP COWS IN CONDITION 


How To Avoid Retention of Afterbirth 


XPULSION of the after- 
Bitireh is a natural, normal 
function and the certain 
evidence of natural condi- 
tion and good health. That, 
too, is true of chewing of 
the cud. If a cow stops 
% chewing the cud she is sick. 
/ She never “‘loses her cud,” 
nor need she be supplied 
with an artificial cud. She 
will resume rumination 
when she recovers. In the 
same way a cow is sick, or 
unhealthy when she retains 
her afterbirth; but it can- 
not be said, in this instance, 
that expulsion of the after- 
birth will take place 
promptly when she re- 
covers; for quick recovery 
does not happen in such cases. Retention 
of the afterbirth may indicate disease or 
unhealthiness of the entire system, or be 
due to local conditions of a diseased or 
abnormal character. In a majority of 
instances, however, we must conculde that 
the entire system is more or less out of 
condition when the after birth is retained 
and that may be true even when the cow is 
affected with contagious 





ill-effects of the decomposing membranes, 
or has not the powerful muscularity of the 
range cow to get rid of theforeign mass in 
her paunch. Eating of the afterbirth 
should be prevented in all eircumstances 
and instances. The constitutional strength 
which mght make eating of the afterbirth 
& non-serious matter should, by ever 
ible means, be courted and Teihined. 
‘hen retention will not occur, provided 
contagious abortion or other disease is 
absent. 

With the object of preventing retention 
of the afterbirth every animal in a herd 
of cattle should be tested with tuberculin 
and kept free from tuberculosis, for that 
disease often causes retention. So, too, 
contagious abortion should, so far as pos- 
sible, be kept out of the herd. To that end 
every cow, and the bull, should be tested 
by the complement fixation method of 
blood examination. By that means the 
disease may be kept out of the herd with 
a fair degree of success. Disinfection of 
the rear and genitals of every cow 
also should be attended to regularly and 
the herd bull also should be disinfected to 
prevent communicable disease. In short 
sanitation is imperative in the manage- 





ment of cattle, if disease is to be prevented. 
Additional precautions in 





abortion which is, notor- 
iously the most common 
cause of retention. 

More and more we are 
coming to believe that 
lack of constitutional 
strength, or natural con- 
dition, is the true reason 
for the hundred and one 
ailments of our animals. 
Where natural condition 
has been lost, resistant 
power against disease 
(germs) has gone with it 
or lessened. When such 
systemic weakness is great, 
the tendency to disease will be correspond- 
ingly strong and the inability to throw off 
disease apparent. We pay the penalty in 
weak constitution, lack of resistant power 
and susceptibility to all sorts of ailments 
when we pamper animals for abnormal and 
unnatural production and “records.” 
The ill effects of pampering may be great 
or less serious in proportion to the degree 
of pampering, or to the skill of the manager 
of the animals in providing every possible 
advantage of environment to offset the 
detrimental effects of excessive feeding. 

Pamper an animal in a stable where 
there is ‘‘no ventilation” and we may cer- 
tainly éxpect her to go wrong in some way 
or another. Retention of the afterbirth 
would be one possible and even probable 
evil effect. Deprive her of daily exercise 
in the open air, or give her too little drink- 
ing water, or water that is contaminated, 
and similar ill effects may be expected. 
Then, too, there is the opposite of pamper- 
ing. The cows that were confined to a 
stable without ventilation and then fed 
timothy hay were abused, not pampered, 
and abuse leads to unnatural and abnormal 
constitutional conditions that invite dis- 
ease, or the evidences of disease, such as 
retention of the afterbirth, or abortion, or 
suppression of milk flow, to tendency to 
other diseases, tuberculosis for example. 

Retention of the afterbirth does not 
affect the range cow that is adequately 
fed and such an animal is so robust that 
she may even eat her afterbirth with ap- 
parent impunity. Half-starve the range 
cow, however, and all the fresh air and 
exercise of the range existence might not 
prevent retention of the afterbirth and 
that, or some other ailment, would be 
likely to affect the animal. The pampered 








cow cannot eat her afterbirth with impun- 
ity. She lacks resistant power against the 


management will include 
a system of stable ventila- 
tion which at all times 
will provide sufficient 
fresh air without causin 

injurious drafts and wil 
remove foul air perfectly. 
A system of feeding which 
will adequately provide 
the needs of the body for 
maintenance and the de- 
mands of the unborn fetus 
and for the production of 
milk, without inducing an 
overfat, constipated con- 
dition: A system of man- 
agement which will insure for every animal 
sufficient outdoor exercise daily to cause 
activity of the excretory organs and main- 
tenance of muscularity. Without exercise 
sufficient for these purposes the system 
becomes vitiated by absorbed and retained 
effete matters which should have been 
promptly voided. 

It may in conclusion be advised that the 
pregnant cow should be dried off for at 
least six weeks before calving; should have 
exercise every day; occupy a clean, light, 
well-ventilated stable and have light, 
laxative rations which will keep her bowels 
active. All rich feed should be greatly 
reduced in quantity and the daily ration 
of silage should be cut down a third and 
then a half, at the least, while bran and 
flaxseed meal may be given in wet condi- 
tion, to relax the bowels. Retention of the 
afterbirth will then be unlikely to occur, 
if actual. disease is absent and prompt 
expulsion may be stimulated by injecting 
into the vagina every six hours after calv- 
ing a gallon or two of lukewarm water con- 
taming not over one teaspoonful of coal 
tar disinfectant to the quart, or a like 
amount of salt may be used if a disinfect- 
ant is not available.—A. S. A. 





Dec., 1916 

































































GET YOUR 
DE LAVAL 
NOW 


F you are selling cream or making 

butter, and have no yo ge. or 
are using an inferior or half worn- 
out machine, you are wasting 
cream every y you delay the 
purchase of a De Laval. 

You can't afford to wait until next 
opring. It means too much loss. Let the 

Laval start saving cream for you right 
now, and it will soon i“ for itself. 

See the nearest Laval agent right 
away and let him show you what the De 
Laval will do for you. If you do not know 
the De Laval agent, write direct for any 
desired information. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


165 Broadw 29 adison St. 
NEW Y' CHICAGO 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
Automobiles — Motoring 
Driving — Repairing 


wa Dy gs ty which are of interest to auto- 








real rose plated 
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like i ¥ 
our money not 
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Geared Ball 
Beari 
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RED DOG FLOUR 

“I often see Red Dog flour advertised 
as a feed, but have never used any. What 
is it like?” —J. G., Mich. 

Red Dog flour is very much the same 
as ordinary wheat middlings and can us- 
ually be purchased the same as wheat 
oe at any feed store. Red Dog 
flour, however, is considerably richer 
in fat than the ordinary middlings as it 
contains considerable quantities of the 
wheat germs. Properly used in the ration 
it constitutes an excellent stock feed. 











—runs with any size engine 
2H. P.up. They will grind ear 
corn and all small grain, fine or 
coarse. Sentontrial. Nomoney 
down. Write forcatalog. 


G.M. Ditto Mig.Ce., Bos 66, Joliet, lil. 


95 AMERICAN 
Upward CREAM 


SEPARATOR 


Sent on Trial. oy 
) A ay Bowl @ 
sanitary marvel. Whether dairy 
in handsome catalog. Address, 


SEPARATOR CO.nantcises vr. 

































POINTS FOR DAIRYMEN 


A fraction of an inch may make all the 
difference between good an separator 
work. Set the machine by the level, not 
by guess. 

A thin cow begins winter with a serious 
handicap. 

Look well to your cream ripening. A 
young man I know of, after he had been 
making butter a year and a half, quite by 
accident made a discovery along t * this line 
that saved him a good many pounds of 
butter. It was simply that his cream had 
not been thoroly ripened before that. 


Correct your ways in this respect. It will| 


mean a good many dollars to you, even 
this year. 

To add sweet cream to that which is 

artly ripened and not mix well is to invite 
ailure and loss which few of us can afford. 
For a few cents you can get a long-handled 
dipper which will go to the bottom of the 
can and do a good job. But there must be 
a thoro man or woman at the upper end of 
that handle. 

I heard a young man say of his little 
herd of six-months old calves, “There is 
more clean money in those calves k, 
now than there ever will be again.’ 
was speaking of their sale for beef. If 
they were kept well till they grew up, there 
ean be no doubt that they woul ’bring 
in more clean money twice over than when 
they were calves. But they were fine 
calves, all the same. 

Keep a good stock of separator belts 
and faction on hand. It means hard work 
for somebody when things give way in the 
middle of a job of separating. 

I saw a young farmer’s wife roll up her 
sleeves and do as fine a piece of separating 
as her husband could have done, and she 
knew what to do with the machine before 


and after too, 
t of lying on the cold 


— - 
ground will puc Saspenel 8 milk-making 
The stable is 


machinery wonderfully. 
the best place for the herd after ‘frost 


begins to come. 
to see a pair of 


Bene. is a good si scales 

in the milk-eteble, but w but what is the 

= eft F the scales are not used? Handsome 
is as handsome does. 

If a man keeps in close touch with good, 
honest grain dealers, he will have a chance 
to take advantage of some good 
sales of bran, wheat feed and so on. Many 
a dollar may be saved that way. 

Cold winds are just as bad for a cow to 
be out in as a storm of rain. Give the 
cows an invitation to come into the stable 
when such a raw, windy day comes on. 

A trough of good, fresh water in the 
barnyard has good drawing wer night 
and morning. it will call louder than you 
can. 

It is worth while to a a few days 
hauling in earth or gravel, if 
access to it, to raise the barny: up out of | 
the wet. A low yard is a source of great 
discomfort to cows. ‘Then, too, it is hard 


work to keep the dust particles from get- 
ting into the milk pail. A raised yard i 
worth a hundred dollars every season. If 


pounded down well, it can be shoveled 
off and kept clean all the time. 

One of our cows had a horn that grew 
clear around in front so that it was ut 
to push its way into her head. We took 
off a few inches with a saw and put a stop 
to progress in that direction. 

Cows that get the habit of sucking are a 
nuisance; but a -sized bull ring, with 
a couple ‘of smaller rings hanging from it, 
and inserted in the nose will usually put a 
stop toit. It bothers the cow about suck- 
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We have a wonderful new sys- 

of teaching note music by mail, 

end to first pupils in new localities will ng $20.00 superb, Violin, M 

je, Guitar or Cornet, absolutely very small charge for lessons the 

. We Sie to fas to make you a Player or no charge. Complete 
outfit free. Special offer to first pupil in each locality, Write at once, mo ob 
SLINGERLAND’S SCHOOL OF MUSIC inc.) DEPT. 23, 
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WORLD'S CHAMPION JERSEY HERD 


CHICAGO, ILL. 














The ht Champion Jersey Cows of Massachusetts ge all Hood Farm 
— BR bred the Sires of each of the Champions. Massachusetts 
ms (from Hood Farm) etceeded in yearly setection by 1794 


Iba. milk, 141 Ibs. butter, the Champion cows of all the other states in the Union. 

H ood Farm is the home of the World's Champion Long Distance Dairy Cow, Sophie 19th, six years’ 
tests 75,920.8 Ibs. milk, 5217 los. butter. We bred and owned the World's Champion Sires, Hood Farm 
Pogis 9th, and Hood Farm Torono. The above proves our record as breeders, 

Get a good sire. The sire is half the herd. We DF for sale bull calves rich in the blood of the Champ- 


ion Sires and Dams. Write us H D FARM, Box 45, Lowell, Mass. 


for full information. 

















ing ~~ does not hinder her eating.— 
E. 





When you read an advertisement in Succeessful 
Farming you know that you can safely buy the article 


advertised because Successful Farming guarantees the 
honesty of the advertiser. 


Consult these specialists. 
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WHEN FATE P 





LAYED SANTA 


Continued from page 32 


sayso! Hum! Funny. Oh no, I'll not 


start to claiming anything, Mister; it’s my 
mind. No, I'll come along without a 
whimper. I'll pay my fare and make my 
resolves later. ‘Thanks!’ 

The conductor went out smiling. 
form of nut,” he thought. “Lo 
mon*y—scads—oodles—rolls, and 
sense. 

And Jim was saying, “It’s too bad I 
never hired a keeper. Denver! I’ve 
yicked many wrong ones but never one 
fike this. But my loved ones! I’ll see them 

mother—Alfred—Hiram—M-Molly! I'll 
walk up and say, ‘Molly, we may as well 
be friends!’ She'll say, ‘Oh, Jim, meet my 

room-to-be. You and your mother must 


“New 
ts of 
no 


be on hand—now surely, for the wedding.’ | 


“Then I'll say, ‘Why, Molly, I have 
been busy planning to attend!’ Oh, I’m 
a liar! Not in a thousand years would I 
go a thousand miles for that—giving my 
heart’s blood for a joke. But, of course, 
I’m on my way. Well, I don’t care. I’ve 
done good tonight. Fate ought to figure 
me somehow blessed instead of playing 
jokes on me.” 

Still agitated over the events the night 
had brought, and too weary to entertain 
logic, Jim went to bed—to dream dreams 
of wonder like you have dreamed when 
ambition and memories and sentiment 
got all mixed up. And he lived a dozen 
stirring adventures and romances that 
night. 

Finally morning came. The truth is, he 
was glad to see the sun. There was a simple 
satisfaction in going West. 


‘“‘Whatever the penalty is,’’ he mused, | 


“T’m game. Maybe after all, Fate has 
been kind. There isn’t as much coincidence 
as we think—and now for a shave and a 
regular western breakfast. 
again! Never wired Bill! I’m sure run- 
ning true to form! Well, Bill can wait. 
“Hello! What's this? Why it is the 
old Mississippi river itself and nothin 
else! Haven't crossed it for years! 
There’s that woman’s laugh again. Beats 
all how it gets me—here. Like Molly’s, 
but I suppose I wouldn’t know. She was 
pretty—beautiful. But memory dies 


ll be living | 


like great joy set in motion by a hidden 


spring. 

“T think I'll wait for—ham and eggs,” 
she decided. 

“Bring me heart,” Jim said dryly 
“sweet and old and tender, right out of 
the long ago! I need it—honestly; I feel 
\like—what, no heart? Well, make it 
| pancakes! And, well, if you don’t mind, 
a daisy. Oh, I don’t care—any flower with 
petals.” 

The young lady looked in utter bewild- 
erment, for surely this strange man had 
gone mad. 

“Time I moved,” she muttered. 

“Time we both did,” Jim replied. “For 
without one another—say but isn’t old 





and luck—and everything?” 

“Well, well, of all the nerve!” 

“But, look, Molly, can’t you see—Jim 
—Jim Conway? Oh, i forgot: You’re to be 
| married, and you have forgotten me, of 
|course! But at Yuletide we can’t be dig- 
| nified, all the time. 
| “Jim!’’ Molly just looked at him in 
| unbelief. “Jim Conway, I must command 
| you to not talk! When I left Chicago last 
night, and in fact this morning—but, Jim, 
I thought—is it true you are married?’ 

But before Denver was reached, at 
| happiness and—an agreement—had en- 
| tered two lives. 








CONSERVING FARM PRODUCTS 


Continued from page 23 


middlemen are willing to pay? Strike if 
you must to get a living price, but or- 
ganize so as to be the party who sets the 
| price of your products that cannot be 
sold in open auction markets. Several 
states are helping solve the marketing 
problem thru their bureaus of markets, 
and are doing good work. Every state 
should be so organized. What is govern- 
ment for if not to serve the people? But 
this is a story in itself and space forbids 
its discussion now. Later I will tell about 
what the government and states are try- 

to do to enl the markets and get 





with time. Let me see, now, what year 
did I leave?” 

The voice came floating down the aisle, | 
all merriment, all life, all music. 

“Why it’s all of twelve years. Had a 
lover's spat with Molly. She said the 
wreath was upside down; I said rightside 
up. A fine thing to quarrel over! I was 
foolish then, too. Her face! Oh, it just 
haunts me constantly and every day and 


minute. There, I cut my clin.” 
Jim kept babbling on till he was 
dressed. 


The day was glory unfurled—golden 
sunshine on silvery snow—frost jewels 
dazzling everywhere; and mirthful children 
romping ‘round the seats. It was uni- 
versal happiness—and why not? Tomor- 


in 
a etter price for farm products. 


THE VALUE OF A FARM PLAN 
Continued from page 11 


the landscape and in this way the 
architectural line is made to blend into 
the landscape. The house should not sit 
upon the ground like a box but should 
seem a natural part of the picture. 

Views add greatly to the value of 
property and while the average farmer 
will not have the advantage of a river or 
park outlook the view around the place 
may be framed and the objectionable ones 
planted out. There is as much beauty 
in a farm picture as in most any other 





row was the wonderful day! 

Jim was in a jubilant mood. As he 
pulled the ends of his tie in shape, he| 
remarked that not in a year had he ohed 
so well. The western air, maybe—or the 
silver-toned voice, or the happiness, back 
in the city, he’d set in motion. 

He walked thru the Pullman to the diner 
and sniffed zestfully at the odors floating 
thru the car. 

“By crickets, but I'll go the limit. Huh? 
Car crowded!” Jim’s face was a study in 
smiles as the conductor motioned to him. 

“Oh, of course, it’s all right,”’ Jim said 
as he sat down sapaute loads of feminine 
beauty—and a silvery voice—and tried 
to study the menu. But his heart set up a 
beating he didn’t understand. 

The lady looked up. “You may bring 
me,”’ she started to tell the waiter, and 
something within Jim gave a fearful jump, 








landscape and there is no reason why the 
main rooms and 
advantage of such views. Wind breaks 
are a necessity and when carefully planned 
will add greatly to the artistic value of 
the farm. 

Every farmstead presents a different 
problem and offers different opportunity 
to the owner. If a definite plan is care- 
fully thought out much genuine good 
should result; and bear in mind, “One 
never hits higher than his aim.” 

Be protected by Successful Farming’s 
guarantee of advertisers. When you are 
interested in an advertisement appearin 
in another paper, refer to the index o! 
Successful Farming and see if it is there. 
By mentioning that you are answering 
the ad from Suecessful Farming you apply 
our guarantee of satisfaction. 





human nature funny, Molly—and fate— 


dark of the morning, and take what the | 
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Costs ‘LessTo 
Run Than Any 





Other Tractor 
The Bates Steel Mule is one - third 


che to operate both in fwel and labor than 
cw cet tractor built. And thousands of 
users have proved it. 


it Burns Kerosene 

The Bates Steel Mule is the most powerful 
3-plow tractor in the U. S.—and the best. Such 
big features as the one-man control; crawler 
drive; special kerosene burning, 4-cylinder 
motor; broad 4-year guarantee; all make this 
the one tractor ! ot ro to buy. Write for full 
illustrated details NOW. 


JOLIET OIL TRACTOR COMPANY 
134 Benton St., JOLIET, ILL. 








Due to lateness 
of the season I 


BARGAINS =e 
season 


have listed in past few weeks 

which can be sold on very easy 

terms. This is due to the fact that the season is getting 

late and in order to make a sale the owners have de- 
ded to make exceptionally good terms. A 

pean to ita h 
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Bred for spring farrow-—-The breed that aver- 


ages eleven pigs per litter. Ask about them. 
W. H. FISHER, 50 E. Broad, Columbus, O. 


FORSALE BY OWNER? ?is33.-<::-- 


adison Parish, La. 
neighborhood. Bargains. R. K. Boney, Duckport. La. 


ECORI T MEGES SIT V 
AUTOMOBILE N ECESSIT 


Increases Prevents Carbon. 


Used for kinds of Motors, T teed. 
dollar box on A val by mail. se It And Pay lf 
Gro. BERTZ, 4 Boberts Nich. 





more sheuld there be in a 7 
CEDAR CREST FARE, J. B. MACKOY, FARRAGUT, FOWA 


PRE GOVERNMENT LAND IN 
FLORIDA. Over 100,000 acres 
o to_ homestead. or k of information send 
38s to Vv. W. GOULD, Box 951, DE LAND. FLA. 
iii tackeree 
Send for catalogue. 
2. A. LELAND, R. F. D. No. 11, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
GOST CUT HALF 

GASOLINE ENGINE = at ten Cinten. 
. Co., &. Dearborn St. , Chicago 
HOOF RESTORER and PRESERVER 
A pew foe St ren seis roe Mein Aouter, Feltord. Pa: 
Large prolifickind. Ped. Furnished. Pair pigs 

0.1.C, Hogs sis" Serviceboars$20.W Ruebush.Macomb.!ti. 
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TRAINING DAIRY HEIFERS 
Too much attention and consideration 
cannot be given the young dairy heifer. 
The early care and training has a great 
influence upon her health and milk-pro- 
ducing qualities. In order to carry out our 
ideals of rearing and developing dairy 
heifers we prefer to have our calves come 
in the fall or early winter so that they will 
be large enough to go out to pasture the 
next June and develop strong and robust 
bodies by the time winter comes. Heifers 
that have become accustomed to outdoor 
life for several months will go into the 
barn and make much more efficient use of 
ro 
been fed skimmilk and grain feeds during 
thesummer. The grass gives just the right 
stimulus of distention to their digestive 
organs to bring their efficiency up to the 
limit. re the woe pee A = unusually 
good a little grain i necessary 
to uce the desired growth so that they 

ill be ready to breed at an early age. 

When the heifers are brought into winter 
quarters, a very good ration may be made 
u +b} amy of corn silage, 11 pounds 
of uinet y, and 2 pounds of grain, com- 
posed of equal of cornmeal, bran 
and wheat mi —— and one-half part 
of old process oil . This ration may be 
increased as the heifers gain in size until 
25 pounds of silage, 12 pounds of hay and 
3 pune gee eae being fed. If silage 
is not available, some kind of succulence, 
preferably roots, should be fed. Under 
such a system of feeding the dairy heifer 
may safely be bred for her first calf at from 
sixteen to eighteen months of age. 

A few weeks before freshening it is very 
desirable to have the heifer where one can 
handle her and get her acoustomed to 
standing in a stall. A little attention at 
this time will save considerable work after 


she freshens. Education and training is 
necessary to a heavy yield of milk. The 
activities of the mammary glands which 


secrete milk are promoted by hand man- 
ipulation, by milking, until it becomes a 
xed habit to secrete milk long after the 
time nature would set for any period of 
freshening. Milk-giving is a habit that 
can be almost lost or materially strength- 
ened by environment and conditions of 
treatment. To induce the greatest pos- 
sible flow in the heifers at their first period 
of freshening, the calves should be removed 
within three days, and they should be 
carefully educated in the milk-giving habit 
by a skillful milker, one who understands 
how to stimulate the activities of the cells 
of the udder. A poor milker is one of the 
surest means of ruining the future useful- 
ness of the dairy heifer. It is very im- 
rtant that the poe ould 
lengthened by careful milking for 
several weeks lo than it naturally 
would continue. Such ice tends to 
intensify the milking habits of the cow and 
prolongs the —— of her future milking 
periods.—L. J. M. 


SKIMMILK VALUABLE 

Despise not skimmilk. 

It is the same as whole milk except 
for the butterfat. 

It still contains the valuable milk sugar. 
the flesh-making proteins, and the mi 
suvstances. : 

Served cold, it is an excellent, satisfying, 
nourishing drink. 

Use it in cooking cereals. 

The thoughtful housewife can use skim- 
milk in preference to water in preparing 
many foods. 

Skimmilk will with stomachs that 
cannot stand whole milk. 

Learn to use plenty of skimmilk. Nu- 
trition experts that it is an inex- 
pe food of high nutritive value.— 
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Send Today 
for a GENCO Razor 


You'll be one of the more than a million satisfied GENCO 
shavers who enjoy the clean, smooth, easy shave you may have 
often —) for. 

Every GENCO Razor is hand forged, hand ground, scientifi- 
cally hardened and tempered in our factory. 
When you receive your GENCO Razor re 
member that your GENCO like all others 
must make good or we will. 


Order on the coupon 


Pin your bill, money order or check to the cmece 
below and mail it to us today. If your beard and skin 
are normal, order the $2 Genco. If you have a very 
tender skin or a very wiry beard, send $3 for the ex- 
tra-full concave Genco, Remember, whichever one 
you send for—if it isn’t right, you can't lose; we'll 

* make good. Clip the coupon now. 

Dealers Note: We Ange an interesting proposition. 


rite us. 
GENEVA CUTLERY COMPANY 
405 Gates Avenue, Geneva, N. Y. 
(Largest Exclusive Makers of High Grade 
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A cow can not tell you when she is sick, b 

tmilk yield ig a very accurate indication of Sy a 
Gition. The fact is, thousands of cows are allowed 
to remain unprofitable or below their reasonable 
Standard of productiveness their owner's 
failure to act on the hint of the milk pail, Don’t pass 
it off by simply calling her a “backward cow”—cor- 
Tect the trouble and reap the extra profit, 


Kow-Kure Is a medicine for cows th 

color.” it is in no sense a food, but it age on 
} On the digestive organs and enables the cow to thrive 

on ber natural food, Its great curative powers act on 

the genital organs where many cow ailments origi- 

mate. The success of Kow-Kure is positive in the 
} Prevention and cure of Abortion, Barrenness, Retained 

Afterbirth, Mitk Fever, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and other common ills. 


You can buy Kow-K f f dealers 
draggiots, in Soe. and $1.00 pechageas™ -— 


UNFAILING 
SIGN 





The editorial index on page three will help you to locate 
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BREEDING A UTILITY FLOCK 


A Regular Paying Business 


By W. MILTON KELLY 


N discussing the problem of breeding 
for practical utility I want to make 
it clear that I am not advocatin 

breeding for general utility. Genera 
utility means breeding for both egg 
sroduction and for meat production. 
Practical utility means breeding for a 
definite purpose and improving the 





other hand, a bull is eligible to ad- 
vanced registry if a certain number of 
his daughters have made performance 
records which entitle them to entry in 
the advanced registry. He is there 
because he has demonstrated his ability 
to perpetuate his inherited qualities in 
his progeny. He has demonstrated his 








birds along certain lines which shall 
add to their commercial value. Breeding for 
wractical utility should be the purpose of every 
emer regardless of whether the flock is kept for 
the production of market products or the sale of 
breeding stock. Breeding along lines that add 
commercially to the value of the flock in no sense 
involves the formation of new principles and 
theories, but the direct application of those al- 
ready understood and thoroly approved. No one 
breed of fowls possesses all of the good and 
essential qualities that meet the demands of the 
markets at a low cost of production, yet the fowls 
that most nearly meet the general demands in 
both market and the cost of production are found 
within the breeds that have been bred for years to conform to 
a recognized standard of excellence. 

Essential to success in breeding for utility is the general 
appearance of the individual. This is indicated by stylish 
carriage and a symmetrical form. In mating the birds that 
are to be used as breeders one should discard all that have 
any serious defects. No bird with a crow head, long neck or 
weak knees should be permitted to enter the breeding pens, 
no matter how good he or she may be in other respects. Buch 
defects will be reproduced in the offspring to a large extent and 
will injure both the value and appearance of the young stock. 
The breeding pen is no — for any bird that ever had 
any serious sickness or disease. To use such birds will be to 
invite and foster the very elements that will work havoc in 
the flock in direct proportion to the number of such birds that 
are used. The requisite good health and strength of constitu- 
tion cannot be too strongly emphasized when selecting birds 
for the breeding pen, as it controls the results to a very 
extent. 

Naturally it is desirable to select females that are heavy 
layers so as to improve the laying qualities of the flock gener- 
ally. It is impossible, however, to tell exactly which birds are 
the best layers unless a trap nest is used and this is impractical 
on the farm where the laying flock consists of a large number 
of birds. Besides, in the light of on day experiments the 
theory that heavy layers transmit that quality to their daughter 
in any marked degree has not been demonstrated. In fact, 
such authorities as Dr. Pearl, of Maine, and others, have 
demonstrated that males from heavy-laying ancestry exert a 
greater influence on the egg production of the flock than the 
females, and there is a physiological reason why this should 
be so. When a hen lays an egg she is exercising her organs of 
reproduction, and these organs cannot be overworked in any 
member of the animal kingdom without developing weakness 
in the offspring. Does it seem reasonable that one can select 
the very best layers in the flock and expect them 
to make safe breeders? Have they not produced 








reeding-on power thru his daughters. 
The cow has shown nothing except that she is 
a good milker. She too often is worthless as a 
breeder. Do not the same laws of heredity apply 
with equal force to poultry breeding? Is not the 
cock with a large number of daughters in the 200 
class of more value as a breeding-on force 
than the one that is kept simply on the strength 
of his dam’s egg record? 

Only the scientist or the experimenter has the 
necessary equipment and the time required for 
experimenting and no one else can hope to ferret 
out to a certainty family lines in egg production. 
The farmer who is interested in breeding along 
practical utility lines will find it possible to 
develop a flock of efficient layers by selec females from 
appearance alone. Birds that show superior physical vigor as 
manifested by the symmetrical development of all a of the 
body, bright glossy plumage, quick alert actions, bright eyes, 
singing and cackling, will oe ape be good layers, healthy, 
— full of vitality. Such birds when mated with a vigorous 
male from a family of heavy-laying qualities will not only 
maintain the health and vigor of the flock but will invariably 
increase an already good egg yield. _ ; 

The selection of superior males to improve egg production 
in the flock is the most practical way of obtaining results at a 
low cost. The purchase of settings of in the spring from 
breeders who are breeding for utility and egg production, is a 
cheap and very common by 4 of buying cockerels. Always 
buy of some breeder where the history of production is 
well known. By selecting some of the best females for the 
breeding pens and mating them with two males from good 
laying ancestry the males will exert a greater influence in up- 
building the flock than the entire flock of females. é 

Many poultry keepers have attempted to produce an ideal 
flock by crossing the different breeds. No student of breeding 
need be enlightened upon the result of such practice. Breeding 
for more uniform products should be the purpose of every 

ultry keeper. Men who keep mixed flocks cannot sell eugs 
or hatching, cockerels for ee or mature breeding stock. 
The problem of marketing is tly simplified when one keeps 
a flock of purebred poultry. y business with a “|. outlook 
can be made to pay better profits than one with few possi- 
bilities. These facts are enough to prove that purebred poultry, 
bred for practical utility, can be made far more profitable than 
mo: Is. 

To get a better percentage of fertility and eggs that will 
hatch well it is best to keep the male birds away from the 
females during the winter, or at least for a few weeks before 
the breeding pens are made up. This will give the male birds 
more vitality and they will be more attentive to 
the hens than when they run ther. The result 








eggs so far in excess of their sisters, whom the 
are like in so many respects, that it would be safe 
to assume that they have passed the danger mark 
in egg production for a breeder? The fact that 
these heavy layers do not produce heavy-laying 
flocks clearly indicates that they have been over- 
worked. This, perhaps, explains the failure of the 
Maine station to develop a strain of hens capable 
of producing 200 eggs a year. At the Maine station 
the 200 egg layers in a strain of Barred Plymouth 
Rocks that had been laying an average of 120 to 
130 eggs were selected and bred; but at the end of 
seven years it was found that the average egg yield 
in the flocks thus produced was not materially better 
than that of the original strain. 
Recognize Proven Worth 

These results are no argument against selective 
breeding, but they go to show that poultry breeders, 
by making trap nest egg records a basis of selection, 
have made the same mistake the breeders of dairy 
cattle made in selecting breeding animals on the 
strength of the dam being admitted to the advanced 
registry on the basis of her milk production record 
alone. It is plain, common sense reasoning that 
the mere fact that a cow is aimitted to the ad- 
vanced registry tells one nothing of the future 
prospects of her heifer calves as producers. On the 








is a greater number of strongly fertilized eggs. It 
is best, if possible, to have pens that accommodate 
about twenty birds; and use two males, allowing 
one to run with the flock one i f and the other 
the next. This avoids contin fighting which 
seriously interferes with the proper fertilization of 
the . More fertile will result in this way 
than when the two male birds have the run of the 
same pen at the same time. 

If the. breeding stock is thus carefully selected 
the battle is half won; the other half is won by 
keeping the birds in the pink of condition. The 
essentials of good health are clean, airy and sunny 
houses; good food, which includes a su ply 
of asten toed: and healthful exercise. that are 

roduced under these conditions should properly 
Pandled, hatch vigorous and healthy chicks. 

The next essential is good food, which means a 
variety of sound, wholesome grain. No one kind 
of food is enough for the birds; they need a variet, 
of food to supply the various needs of the body. 

ood variety of grain to feed in the litter twice a 

y is made up by mixing a bushel of cracked corn 
and a half bushel each of wheat and heavy oats, to 
which should be added five pounds each of buck- 
wheat and heavy sunflower seed. In addition to 
this dry grain one or two hop- [Continued on page 68 
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West of the Rockies $7.00 
In Canada $8.00 





Phonograph 


A Wonderful Christmas Present 


The Stewart Phonograph will bring music, 
fun and good cheer into tens of thous- 
ands of homes this Christmas. 


Everybody wants this wonderful instru- 
ment. It is the musical marvel of the 
age—the most appropriate present you 
could buy. And the cost is only $6.50. 


So moderate a price is astounding. Only 
a production of thousands a day make 
it possible. 

Here is your opportunity to give a 
Christmas present that will be wel- 
comed by your whole family. 


No popular priced phonograph can ap- 
proach the Stewart Phonograph in 
musical quality and clear, lifelike re- 
production. A newly designed tone 
arm and a scientifieally correct sound 
chamber give it a quantity and quality 
of tone that is unsuryiassed. 

And the Stewart Phongraph has a uni- 
versal reproducer which enables it to 
play records of any type, make, size 


rice. This gives you choice of an 
uni imited collection of records. 

You can hear the famous $1000-a-night 
song birds, the greatest instrumental- 
ists, the comic operastars, the funniest 
comedians, right in your own home. 

Just imagine what that would mean these 
long winter evenings. 

The Stewart motor is remarkable for its 
quiteness and smoothness. A single 
winding plays two ten-inch records. 

And here’s another big exclusive Stewart 
Phonograph feature—a stop which 
automatically stops the tone arm when 
the piece is finished. This prevents 
gouging and destroying the records. 

Then there is a time control which gives 
you immediately any time you want. 

The Stewart Phonograph is a beauty, 
too. It is finished in that beautiful 
verde green—the color so often used 
on high grade clocks and costly vases. 

Think of such an instrument for $6.50! 

Don’t fail to have a Stewart Phonograph 


Stewart Phonograph Corporation, 2854 N. Lincoln St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


in your home this Christmas. It is just 
what you want to give your family — 
just what they’ve always wanted. 


Nothing you could buy would be more 
appreciated. Nothing you could give 
would bring greater happiness. 


Order your Stewart Phonograph today. 


Use the coupon. 
Coupon for Order 


10 Days’ Trial 
Sones Phonograph Corporat 
54 N. Lincoln St., = U. S. A. 
Ge B woh ni 
Enclosed please find $6.50 for which please 
ship me one Stewart Phonograph. 

t is understood that ft am not satisfied 
with the phonograph at the end of ten days I can 
return it and get my money back immediately. 

(Remit by Check, Draft or Money order). 





City 
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THE CHICKENS THAT PAY 





T is not in har- 
mony with the 
eternal fitness 

of things that an 
industry which 
produces a staple 
food supply in 
such vast quan- 
tities as the pres- 
ent day poultry 
business should be 
unprofitable. ‘ 
While a good many people keep chickens 
for the fun there is in it, most of us want 
to get something more tangible. And 
most of us do, by avoiding the pitfalls. 

First of all, poultry history teaches us 

that, as a rule, the larger the pedertains 
the more likely its ultimate failure to yiel 

satisfactory returns. This is significant 
because almost everybody who does well 
with a small flock immediately “gets the 








fever” and wants to plunge. Now, get- 
rich-quick schemes seldom thrive in a line 
of conservative business, and that is one 


reason for a good many disappointed poul- | 
try-keepers. 

It is all right for every farmer to want to 
raise more chickens, and better chickens, 
each year. The farmer who does not do 
this is overlooking one of his most profit- 
able fields. But if you are going to in- 
erease the size of your flock from 100 to 
300 fowls, it would be better to add 100 
per year for two years, rather than to force 
the entire increase at once. In other words 
increases as the profits from the business | 
justify. A normal growth is always better 
than a forced one, even if it is less spec- 
tacular. 

The greatest proportionate returns come 
from poultry as a side line; that is, from 
the back yard flock, or as an adjunct to 
farming, fruit growing, gardening, or dairy- 
ing. It requires capital and a certain 
natural aptitude for the business to suc-: 
ceed with poultry in flocks of a thousand 
or more, but almost any careful person can 
make money from a side line flock if he but 
has a common sense understanding of 
business principles and fowl requirements. 

Lately a craze for “secrets and systems’”’ 
has struck the poultry industry. These 
are supposed to bring unheard-of wealth 
to the poultryman in a short time and with 
comparatively little investment. But) 
they arenothing moreor less than intensive 
sthemes, good for the backyard man who 
could not keep poultry under an extensive 
system, but they are senseless on the farm 
because not practical for many generations 
of continuous bieeding and they never 
increase the profits above those ordinarily 
received by skillful poultrymen. 

The secrets of fireless brooders, and 
patent feeding formulas are usually worth 
what they cost, but they are not short-cut 
methods to wealth. The secrets of telling | 
the laying hen, which pullets will develop | 
into good and which into poor layers, how | 
to tell which eggs will hatch and which will | 
not hatch before starting them to incubate, 
are mostly buncombe:s 

There have been many improvements | 
made in the poultry industry, but they 
are mostly in the form of modern con- 
veniences and perfected equipment, which | 
is not really revolutionary. It still takes | 
twenty-one days to hatch a chick, and two 
months’ time to rear a two-pound broiler, | 
while our best laying flocks do not average | 
over 200 eggs per hen a year and the aver- | 
age is still around the 100 mark. 

The poultry business is divided into 








three main branches—eggs, market fowls, | 
and “the fancy.” The first involves! 
simply the keeping of a flock of layers to 
produce eggs for eating purposes, and is! 
probably the easiest branch to succeed in, 
for there is always a good demand for| 


fresh, clean eggs of guaranteed quality. | 


difference in expense ends. Thus 


em same time = 
nea 
adueleaiiontel 
or uniformity of 
size on color, is 
sure receiving 
profitable prices 
the year around 


—especially in the 


y 
searce. mar- 
ket branch of the business involves the 





are natura 


tow There is money in 
it if one can run incubators and b 
successfully. The chicks must be gotten 
out = in the season to brin big 
prites, tho 


for choice quality chicken meat 
tender and plump and neatly dressed and 
packed, there is always a good demand at 
profitable prices. 

The fancy poultry business is the 
youngest of all the branches, and has 
enjoyed a rapid growth and increasing 
prominence because of high records of $25 
to $50 p= setting for eggs and bona fide 
sales of single fowls for $100 to $3,000 
apiece. Of course it takes famous prize 
winners to command such figures, but the 
novice who can win at his local show can 
usually find a market for choice imens 
at $5 to $25 apiece, and for hatching 
at $3 to $5 per fifteen, and this is quite 
profitable work if one is willing to make 
the necessary investment in fine founda- 
tion stock, exhibiti and advertising. 
It also requires unusual skill in mating and 
breeding to produce prize winners _ 

it ese 


| eration after generation, and when al 


things are accounted for, it will be seen 
that the “fancy’”’ profits are seldom greater 
in proportion than market profits. But 
the business is fascinating, and the man 
with only a small flock can often have 
fowls of higher quality than the large 
breeder for the very reason that his limited 
numbers make for a standard of quality 
rather than quantity. 

Among the details which go to make up 
active poultry keeping, the breed of fowls, 
the kind of houses, the best make of in- 
eubator and brooder, how to f and 
manage so that one’s hens will lay and his 


| little chicks live and grow—these are only 


a few of the problems that constantly 
present themselves for solution. The 
degree of one’s success depends largely 
upon his diligence in doing the right thing 
at the right time. 

Taking the matter of breeds, for ex- 
ample, two people may start at the same 
time with the same variety, and one of 
them will succeed and the other fail. The 
successful person was probably careful to 
see that he bought his start of a man who 
for years had paid attention to rugged 
health, size and shape and heavy egg 
production among his fowls. Such things 
may cost a trifle more than haphazard 
matings, but after the original cost the 


and size and egg-laying are valuable traits 
that are inherited tendencies in a par- 
ticular strain or flock, rather than in the 
variety. Of course the variety controls the 
more general features, such as color of 
legs and skin and feathers, single or rose 
comb, color of eggs, etc. In these par- 
ticulars one should always choose the kind 
that best suits his individual tastes and 
the requirements of his market. 

In building houses there are certain 
ideas that approach more nearly to laws 
than in any other phase of the business. 
A house to be good does not necessarily 
have to be elaborate or costly, but it must 
be comfortable for the fowls and conven- 
ient to the caretaker. It must also 
tight, dry, and well ventilated. Of late 


years the muslin front poultry house is 


The man who specializes in these and at| most popular, and if the houses are made 





wing of broilers, or friers, or roasting 
fowls for the table. i Xara 


health 
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low and deep they will be warm enough in | 
the winter time and also provide an) 
abundance of fresh air. 

Feeding fowls properly is one of the arts | 
that makes them yield maximum returns. | 
Variety in feeding is one of the main} 
things. Wheat, corn and oats are the 
three staple grain feeds, but in addition 
fowls should have an occasional feed of 
barley or buckwheat or millet seed or some 
other good grain by way of variety. 
‘Twice a week they should have an ounce | 
to each fowl of meat scraps or ground | 
bone to take the place of bugs and worms 
which constitute an important place in 
the ration of hens on range. C ed 
hens must also have grit to grind their 
food (for they have no teeth and the 
grinding is done in the gizzard), charcoal 
to aid di ien, and oystershells to help 
create — for their CaEe. Clover or} 
alfalfa an or vegetables must not 
be moter in an abundant supply for the 
best results 

In controlling profits, marketing is as 
important as production. High quality 

s will always command the top prices. 
Market eggs should be guaranteed fresh, 
and clean and of a uniform color and size. 
Table fowls should be tender, well fat- 
tened, nicely cleaned and packed. Pro- 
ducers who are willing to specialize on 
these features often build up private 
trades that pay them liberal premiums! 
above market prices, and this is all clear! 

rofit. Smart producers also have their 

ens laying in the winter when eggs are 
highest priced, and plan to get their 
broilers and friers out early in the spring 
when they make a tempting bit and ie 
the most coin, 

All sorts of equipment, such as 
roosting and nesting devices, 92 | 
hoppers, bone grinders, incubators and} 
ange. "Tk culiag, bap-tovde and sees of] 

ays. In starting, buy fo and eggs 0! 
— breeding, but not too fancy, for the 
eginner is not in @ position to appreciate 
or realize on $10 to $50 eggs or chickens. 

After all, common sense is the main 
thing for success with pany the same as 
anything else. The farmer should not 
hestitate to start with purebred fowls, and 
he should not hesitate to enlarge the scope | 








_- 








of his poultry operations from year to year. | 
But he should do this on a safe, conserva- | 
tive basis, realizing that the returns are) 
bound to be fair, but the profits can be 
enhanced greatly whenever extra care) 
and thought are given the fowls. | 


GREEN FOOD FOR FOWLS 
If there is any surplus cabbage or other 
vegetables that you do not really need for 
house use, keep them for the hens this 
winter. It will pay you better than to 
throw them to the hogs or cows. Green 
food in winter is not so valuable on account 
of its own elements of nutrition, as because | 
it makes it possible for the fowls to more | 
thoroly assimilate all the food elements | 
of the grain given them. Cabbage in itself | 
is not so very nutritious, but a flock of 
fowls given a daily feed of cabbage will 
require much less grain than a flock fed| 
wholly on grain. And the flock that gets 
the cabbage will produce more eggs than | 
one deprived of cabbage, or other green 
food, for vegetables and greens not only | 
tickle the palate of the flock but operate 
in a practical way.—R. B. 8S. 


BUCKWHEAT FOR LAYING HENS | 

During the autumn months when hens 
are molting and eggs are scarce, it will pay 
to feed poultry a little grain buckwheat. 

The hens seem to appreciate the change 
in diet, and if a mixture of corn, wheat 
oats and buckwheat, is used, there will | 
be eggs sooner than if there is no buck-! 
wheat fed at all. 

A little cooked oats will aid tly in| 
reproducing A feathers for the laying 








hens.—J. T. 
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le a Day for 30 Hens 


Would you pay it to put your layersin trim? To 
get eggs in quantities now in December? That’s 
all it costs to condition your fowls, keep them healthy 
and in a laying humor by feeding 


Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-(CE-A 
It Brings Winter Eggs 


So sure em I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will 
help to keep your poultry healthy and make your 
hens lay that I have told my dealer in your town to 
supply you with e for your flock and if it doesn’t 
do as I claim, return empty package and get your 
money back. 


Pan-a-ce-a is never peddled. Sold putable dealers. 
as yous Coates cons Dt 7 ¥ it, write us. 1 lbs., seen 6 lbs., 
far West). ‘For book on Poultry Culture address 7" "2° 
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Hartman's Special Farm Credit f 

Only Hartman’s with their $12,000,000 capital 
and over two million customerscan make sach 
is. Order any size or style 
Majestic engine you want—no deposit 
—no C. O. D., or security. When the « 
engine comes, work it 30 days, and 

you are not fully satisfied wich it, 
it back at our expense and 
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AFULL YEAR TO PAY 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 2232099 r=> ea reretr 


lastingly good 
sationally low lotely guaran 
bargain price put on each engine, Bock also $12,000 espitel aad resources, 
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12, 
tells how to judge an engine, Book. Send for it. 
how much to pay, how to pick 
out ~ ot and pet age best 
suit your neecs, and €x- without obligating me, send your Engine Catalog 
* lains the Famous Farm Credit B-192 and parti 
Celt Pian, Get this valuable en- I. a 
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Ge 5 coupon or a postal today. 
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ene an a PR ARP en OO ee ‘ 
Canadian Farmers + 
Profit From Wheat . 


The war’s devastation of European & & 
crops has caused an unusual demand SS 
for grain from the American Con- 
tinent. The people of the world must be 
fed and wheat near$2a bushel offers great 
profitstothefarmer. Canada’sinvitation 
is therefore especially attractive. She 
wantssettlerstomakemoney and happy, 
rosperous homes for themselves by 
ping her raise immense wheat crops. 









You can get a Homestead of 160 acres FREE @. Quy; : 
and other lands at remarkably lowprices. During many Se a ae 
Canadian wheat fields haveaveraged 20 bushels to € ts 
the acre—many yie'ds as high as 45 bushels to acre. 8. a 
Wonderful crops also of Oats, Barley _ Flax. aR 6 
Mixed farming as profitable an industry as grain rais- “Se é,* 
ing. The excellent grasses full of nutrition are the only my 3 
food required for beef or dairy purposes. Good schools, % 





churches, markets convenient, climate excellent. 


Military service is not compul ry in Canada, but there 
is an extra demand for farm la to replace the many young 
men who have volunteered for the war. The Government is 
urging farmers Vt yay ee into grain. Write for litera- 
ture and particulars as to red railway rates to of Im- 
migration, Ottawa, Canada, or Canadian Gov't Agent 
Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St. Des Moines. lows. 

W. ¥. Bennett, Room 4, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
R. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., St. Peal, Minn, 
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HENLESS farm would be a freak | 
but the farms are legion where hens | 





lay not when “eggs is e ’ There 
is little profit in hens that follow nature, 
for when eggs are plenty the price is low 
and when prices soar the hens go on a 
strike. Hence poultry profits come from 
eggs laid out of season when there is no 
competition, and in the last analysis, rural 
profit in any line rests upon ability of the 
individual farmer to compete with 6,000,- 
000 other farmers. 

The American hen is mighty in the 
aggregate but weak as an average unit of 
yroduction. For example, if every hen 
faid only one egg more a year it would add 
$10,000,000 to the wealth of the farmers of 
the United States. Consider then, what 
an increase in rural wealth would follow 
the selling of eggs at winter prices—thirty 
to fifty cents a dozen, instead of summer | ? 
prices fifteen to twenty-five cents. | 

The difference between getting summer 
and winter eggs is measured by the differ- 
ence between neglect on one hand and 
proper care on the other. This special care 
involves scientific breeding, scientific 
feeding and correct housing. 

The first aim should be to raise hens 
that will lay 150 to 250 eggs a year instead 
of 70 which is the average in the United 
wer Good layers are produced by 
breeding from selected stock on the prin- 
ciple that like begets like. By trap-nesting 
or in some other practical way the farmer 
must know whether he is hatching chicks 
that came from good laying stock or not 

One difficulty in getting winter layers 
is the tendency of fowls to moult early. 
Pullets hatched in March or April from | 
good stock will ordinarily begin laying 
from October 15th to November Ist and 
if fed and protected will lay all winter. 

Another drawback to poultry profits is 
thé practice of keeping hens until they 
are three and four years old. As a rule.it 
does not pay to keep a hen after her first | 
year. She will then be worth more as 
meat and less as an egg producer than she | 
will in her second year form. 

Scientific feeding is absolutely necessary 
for forcing hens to lay when the prices are 
attractive. To purchase at retail an ex- 
tended variety.of grain and protein feeds! 
and to administer them by time-killing 
methods is apt to limit the net profits. 
The average farmer must feed the stuff he 
grows on his place 

One of the rations recommended by the 
Maine experiment station where “> by 
make poultry investigations a specialty, 
composed of two parts wheat bran and one 
part each of cornmeal, middlings, gluten 
meal, linseed meal and beef scraps—none 
of which is produced on the farm. These 
ingredients are mixed as a dry mash and 
kept before the fowls continuously in self- 



















































wheat and two of oats are fed in the same 
manner at 10 a. m. Clover and alfalfa | 
hay are also recommended. Oyster shell, 
dry cracked bone, grit and charcoal should 
be supplied at all times. The importance 
of clean drinking water can not be over 
estimated. 

There are other rations just as good. | 







every bright, sunshiny day we throw the 
doors anc 
open and give the interior a thoro sunning 


and airing. 


surroundings of the house are sure to 
become damp and soggy, because water or | 


feeding hoppers to prevent waste. In| melting snow will run in. 

addition, for every hundred hens, four | 0T cement floor is the best solution in such 
quarts of shelled corn are fed in deep litter | ©#5eS, but we have alsos ry d the trouble 
early in the morning, and two quarts of by the cheaper plan of filling inside the 


house with sand or gravel until the floor is 
a foot or more higher than the outside 


ground level.—R. 


PRODUCING COLD-WEATHER EGGS 


The farmer who understands the prin- 
ciples of scientific feeding can easily sub- 
stitute what he can grow or buy cheapl 
for some of the more expensive Bees It 
is necessary to provide a variety of grains 
that are not too fattening. Corn alone is 
poor stuff for egg making. Protein feeds 
and green stuff are requisite to keep the 
biddies on the cackle when the weather 
flirts with the zero mark. 

But the best layers fed on the most 
scitntific plan will not produce high- 
| priced, cold-weather eggs if they are 
| allowed to roost in the carriage shed and 
‘rustle to keep warm. They need special 
'eare and protection. By correct housing 
is meant briefly that the hen house must 
be warm, dry, clean and light. There 
must be plenty of sunshine and fresh air. 
It need not be artificially heated. Pro- 
vision must be made for exercise in a 
scratching shed. The best cheap hen 
house has a muslin window on the south 
in addition to glass windows. The roost- 
ing place must be kept free from drafts 
and provided with a heavy drop curtain 
of canvas or burlap for very cold nights. 

The business of getting winter eggs de- 
mands capital and initiative. The cost of 
accumulating a flock of heavy layers is 
small if the farmer will breed intelligently 
for a year or two. As hens do not usually 
get broody in early spring, the incubator 
ment be relied on to hatch the March and 

April pullets that make the winter layers. 
The cost of the rations outlined above will 
average $1.75 a year per hen at current 
prices. Six dozen eggs at thirty cents a 
dozen will cover this expense. The hen 
that lays ten dozen eggs between Novem- 
ber Ist and May Ist will show a comfort- 


lable profit under ordinary conditions. 
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cl ———~d Tex. 
placed 148 eggs in her Ironclad 
incubator and hatched 148 chieks. 
Think of that. Ironclad 
hatching qualities can’t be 
beat. You can now get these 
famous machines made of 
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With Your Chicks? 
S “Lack” Witt chicks tarts with - all 
ouiateaians -, it is properly wen! Leas 
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people trust ir eggs 
cheat ya machine, ine forgetting that that 1 it is snot ~~ ft ~ ALAS 
live and grow. 


Start Your Chicks With a 
i 
tion for — 
chicka. It is eee —- very ceatee if in 


Cheaper — and 
m machines, retain the 
aoe incubators not ch ching chicks. 

are eap, but got they 
hateh big hatches of chicks that live. Deck sent free. 


Queen Incubator Co., 1157 N. 14th St., Lincoln, Nebr. 


Taps FPodiy Eas 


My ny Bis Poultry Book “‘Hatching 
» Sent free, will tell you how to 
Sone’ a successful chicken raiser. It 
contains photographs and letters from 
Belle City owners who have won cups 
and prizes for championship hatches. What I have 
done for others I can easily do for you with my 











The cost of a good hen house is small if the 
farmer can handle a hatchet and saw 
with some dexterity. 

Large, clean, fresh eggs dated with a} 
rubber stamp showing the day when they | 
were gathered, will readily bring a fanc y| 
price if put up in attractive cartons and | 
deliv rered or shipped direct to discrimin: at- | 
ing consumers in cities and towns. whey 
will bring thirty to forty cents in case lots 
at wholesale in midwinter.—H. A. B. 

DAMP POULTRY HOUSES 

Dampness in the house is a common 
cause of trouble in the farm flock. Leaky 
roafs or walls, low floors, poor location, and 
other such conditions may be at fault. 
Unless these are corrected, colds, roup or 
rheumatism will follow. 

Every poultry house must be made tight 
before its use will be entirely satisfactory. 
With the many excellent brands of pre- 
pared roofing that are now on the market 
and which sell at reasonable prices, there is 
really no excuse for leaky roofs or walls. 

Single walls wil get somewhat frosty 
in cold weather unless the windows are 
kept open at the top or muslin screens are 
used over part of them for ventilation. 
When the frost condenses into water and | 
runs down the sides of the house, damp- 
ness and disease follow. To avoid this, 
windows of our houses wide 





Floors that are lower than the natural | 
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A good board 
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World’s Champion 
Belle City Incubator ° 


The Incubator wt, 
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successful 
| Over 6a. omega 


Seine, “ey full 
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Belle City inane Co. sex 4 _— Racine, Wis. 
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a. postal ne eneTp a your copy 
Radio- Round Incubster Ce. 212 Main St. Wayne rel 


Get 50% More Eggs 


bushel oats, wheat or rye 1} ae 
bushels of crisp, tempting green feed 


“SUCCESSFUL” 


FREE 












All - Stee! Grain 

Increases egg yield 50%—cuts Li poy é 

Makes chicks grow in double quick time, 

Steel throughout — fireproof — cannot warp, 

shrink or swell. Write for hook and 1916 offer. 
3 mor UBATOR 











FOR 
HENS 


Le EETH H AND TONIC 





: 55 Cleveiand 
applied 

Egg-o-hatch %: during incube- 
ens e chick and weakens the shell —— 
sy oe absorbs carbon dioxide and makes brittle and 
rr ee The biggest thing 
50 test hatches show average of 
hatch eggs and 81 per cent for eggs not 
Send 10 cents for 
for 600 eggs, 














are money-makers. Illustrated cir- 
cular free.@, R. Palmateér, Troy. N. T. 
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16,Oakland,la. 
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WHAT POULTRY PUT IN THE 
HOUSE 


Did you ever take an inventory of the 
things in your house, just to see how bare 
it would look if you took out all that was 
paid for with poultry money? In my ewn 
case the house is not al, that would be bare 
if everything paid for by — were 
suddenly swept away, for a | aes share of 

_ the clothi cee be ee eee 
is bought with poultry profits. 

The other day I ced thru the house 
rather hurriedly and jotted down some of 
the things that I remembered buying 
after sa up the price from my geend 
earnings. Of course the item which prob- 
ably represented the largest amount was 
such that I could not include it in this 
list, for I had not kept an itemized record. 
I refer to the groceries and provisions 
bought for the table, practically all of 
which, with the exception of flour, came 
out of the income from our chickens and 
turkeys. 

Starting in the kitchen, I first put down 
the new range which we put in last summer 
and which my husband and oP on for, 
half and half. The next item that came 
to my mind was the half dozen solid silver 
knives and forks for which I began savin 
money almost as soon as we were marri 
and settled on our farm. It was the first 
big item that I purchased, 

Then, in glancing around the room, my 
eye fell upon an aluminum double-boiler, 
a food chopper, teakettle, oilcloth table 
cover, which i have renewed several 
times, and when it came to listing the 
pots and , 1 was soon convinced that 
it would have been very much easier to 
list the articles which were not purchased 
with poultry money, for it had furnished 
almost all the small items of kitchen equip- 
ment. Unless my og operations dis- 
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Bf Ideas—a part of Curtis Wood- 
iy my —- work but not a part of its price 


Every home builder may have a choice of the Curtis 
Home Books free. These books are full of valuable 
ideas for exteriors, floor plans, designs of woodwork, 
built-in furniture. These ideas are selected from the 
best that have come to us in fifty years of building. 

We have other ideas—ideals we might say—about 
materials, workmanship, delivery service. These, 
too—ideas and ideals alike—are free with Curtis 
Woodwork. 

a peur —- dealer and you will find this 
ie. He can show you hundreds of designs in the 
big Curtis catalog—all reasonable in price, but not one of cheapened quality. 

Every piece of Curtis Woodwork bears this trademark—CuW?1S. That 
_—— mark is put on only when the piece comes up to Curtis ideals of “Quality 
FS rom. a should consider no woodwork of lower ideals good enough 

your home. The free home books? Oh, just write your 
choice on the coupon and mail it now. 


C 'e6sE6 The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
1410-1510 S. Second St., Chmten, lowa 
U a ; ; Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Clinton, Iowa Giouz City, Iowa Wausau, Wis. 































































Oklahoma City Minneapolis Chicago 
Lincoln, Neb. Detroit Topeka, Kan. 
WOODWORK Eastern Offices at Pittsbergh and Washington 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee comp! 
‘The Permanent Furniture for satisfaction to its users. i 
Your Heme’’ “We're not satisfied unless you are.”* 
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CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1410-1510 8. Second St., Clinton, lowa . 
Without obligation, please send me Vol. Il —-Homes, $2,700 down 
Vol. I1l— homes, $2,700 up 
Mark the book you wish 












































appoint me, which they have never done 
belor, I will have a kitchen cabinet to 
add to my list by this time another year. | 

Passing into the dining room, I added a 
rather lengthy list of dishes and table 
cloths to my inventory. In our sitting 
room, I put down the lace curtains at three 
a two rugs and the paper on the 
wail. 

Going now to the upstairs bed rooms I 
added six curtains to the list and one 
bedstead and mattress. As I looked in- 
side the closets, I knew that a consider- 
able share of my own clothes and the 
clothes for our two children were bought 
with poultry money, but it was impossible 
to make an accurate list for my husband 
and I do not keep separate pocketbooks. 
We started in to work together to pay off 
the debt on our home and now that we 
have accomplished that end we work to- 
gether to buy other things for our needs 
or for comfort and pleasure. 

I had realized that my poultry had given 
us a steady income of no mean proportions 
for it had made it pease for me to buy 
so many things without drawing upon my 
husband’s income, but I had not nearly 
appreciated what it amounted to in the 
course of a few years until I took the 
hasty and very incomplete inventory 
which I have described. I call it “my” 
poultry because I have looked after that 
part of the business and I want to ony 
that I thoroly enjoy getting out wit 
my chicks and poults.—Mrs. H. A. J., Ill. 

Note: A similarinventory would probably prove | 
an eye-opener on thousands of farms. We would 
be very much interested in knowing what your 
poultry is putting into your homes. We cannot 
publish all of them, but will use as many as our 
space will permit.—Editor. 








To tell geese from ganders stand behind 


them—the goose hangs down between the reco ; all 
er non ag ik m9 dawn between the rec rd of progress in methods and manufacture as re 
has a double VV. 








































































Your hens will lay now if you provide right conditions. 
and summer they find many things they need to keep them in 
they lay heavily. In winter you must supply these 


Serves this purpose fully. It is a combination of roots, herbs, mineral sub- 

stances, etc., which spices the mash mixture and induces the birds to eat 

py aids digestion; enriches the blood; improves circulation; speeds 
egg- ucing ; puts the fowls in the pink of physical con- 
Makes THEM LAY. ‘ 


And all at a cost of about one cent 4 
bird per month, Pratts Poultry Regulator will increase your profits. 


Pratts Poultry Disinfectant 


money back iF TOU on, 
tee that has stood for neasty f years, 


8 “Write for 6# page Poultry Book~ FREE, 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 











Read the advertisements in this issue. They are a 







lated to farming and the farm home. It will pay you. 
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THE EGGS FOR HATCHING 
Why Chicks Die in the Shell 


T may seem 


a little course, Cogs 
early to should not 
talk about kept for more 


chicks dying in than three 





the shell, but weeks before 
it is neither they are placed 
too early to in the incu- 
talk about it bator and the 


fresher the eggs, the better. However, it 
prevent it. e chicks that I refer to are | is necessary in most cases to keep eggs for 
the ones that develop until they are almost | a short time in order to obtain enough to 
ready to come out of the shell and then | fill the machine and it is important that 
die. | they be properly cared for during that 
Of course this trouble does not always | short time. Turning them once a day is 
result from the same cause. The hen may | a part of the program to be remembered. 
be disturbed or for some reason leave her} Chicks dying in the shell is not a trouble 
nest long enough to permit the eggs to) peculiar to incubator hatching. Itis more 
chill. The incubator may be neglected | noticeable in incubators than with hens 
or incorrectly managed and conditions| principally because of the greater number 
allowed to develop that would kill the | of eggs and partly because there is often 
strongest chick. Proper conditions of | less care exercised in selecting the one 
temperature, moisture, air, etc., are ab-| hundred or more for an incubator 
solutely essential to the hatching of any} than there is with the twelve or fifteen 
kind of eggs, but these are matters that| eggs placed under “biddie.” If a hen 
will be dealt with when hatching time is} hatches nine or ten chicks out of twelve or 
more nearly at hand. | fourteen eggs, it is usually considered a 
There is another important cause of | fair hatch. Many are dissatisfied with 
chicks dying in the shell and it is a matter | the same percentage of hatch from an in- 
that must be attended to now if best re-| cubator. There seem to.be more eggs 
sults are to be obtained from next season’s | that did not hatch when they are seen 
hatching operations. : together in an incubator than when the 
A great many chicks die, or hatch into | same number are scattered around among 
puny weaklings, because the eggs are| a number of hens. 
weak. The eggs are weak because they! All that either the hen or the incubator 
came from stock that lacked strong con-| can do ia to furnish proper conditions of 
stitutions or were in poor condition, or| temperature, moisture, and air for hatch- 
because the eggs were subjected to severe | ing, and either will do so satisfactorily. 
conditions between the time they were | These conditions being provided, the only 
laid and the time they were p in the | other essential to a gh percentage of 
incubator. vigorous chicks is strong, fertile . In 
The fundamental law of breeding that | order to obtain these, there auth be pied 
“like produces like’ has been proven and | stock to start with and the care thruout 
demonstrated over and over again, both | the winter must be such that they will be 
in the case of animals and of plants. | in yy 4 condition at the time the eggs 
Certainly poultry is not an exception to a| are laid for hatching. 
law that has been proven true for almost; A chick that is too weak to make its 
all kinds and forms of living things. Asa| way out of the shell and is therefore 
matter of fact, this law has been demon-| classed as dying in the shell is only dif- 
strated to apply to poultry just as thoroly | ferent from a number of puny chicks which 
as to any other form of life. hatch in the fact that it is a little weaker. 
No man expects as strong and thrifty | The time to prevent these losses is when 
a colt from a narrow-chested, scrub mare! the breeding stock is being selected and 
of weak constitution, bred to a horse of | in their ome and care.—A. H. 8. 
similar character, as he does from a broad, | a 
deep strong mare, = — -_— of} BREEDING A UTILITY FLOCK 
the same type, and which is bred to a , 
horse of Ad breeding and good ciate} saperanninist sep thine fis 
mation. There is no more reason why he| pers containing a good dry mash mixture 
should expect strong, vigorous chicks from | should be where the birds will have access 
weak scrub poultry. Strong offsprifig| to it at all times. A regular supply of 
comes from strong parents aaa weak off-| green food should be fed daily, but care 
spring from weak parents, whether it be | must be exercised not to feed so much as 
poultry, horses, cattle, hogs, corn, wheat | to produce scours. 
or what not. There is nothing mysterious or spec- 
Furthermore, a breeding animal cannot, tacular about ipendinn for utility. One is 
produce the best offspring of which it is| not likely to gain lasting fame with the 
capable unless it is kepte in a thrifty,! story of his achievements. It is rather a 
healthy condition. Eggs frofn an abused, | plain, business proposition, not a game of 
poorly nourished hen lack the vitality of chance, but a regular paying business. 
eggs from a hen that is so cared for that| But it is possible for many farmers by 
she is in good condition. | such methods of breeding, proper housing 
Maybe you think that this is wandering | and methods of feeding to make net profits 
a long way from the subject of chicks that | of from four to six hundred dollars a year 
die in the shell. Not at all. I have just! from two to four hundred hens. 


been trying to emphasize the reason for a -—— 
large percentage of weak eggs that are set. PAINTING BEE HIVES 
If you are going to use eggs from your I have bought several stands of bees and 
own flock for hatching, the remedy for) wish to paint the hives. When should this 
weak eggs is in your own hands. The} be done? Would the change in color or 
birds must be of good vigorous stock and | odor of the paint have any effect on the 
must be so fed and cared for that they bees?—H. 8., II. 
will be in thrifty condition. Fowls that| The sooner these hives are painted, the 
are to be used as breeders are entitled to| better. If some good standard paint is 
just as great care as breeding animals of | used, the odor will not affect the bees in 
any type. any way. The change in color of the hives 
Eggs that are saved for hatching cannot! may cause some slight confusion but this 
withstand extremes of temperature with-| feature will be negligible. The hives 
out being weakened. Chilling weakens| should be painted white rather than some 
the germ and too high a temperature/ dark color as white will reflect a part of 
causes the germ to start growth. A tem-| the heat from the rays of the sun during 
perature between forty and fifty degrees| the hot summer weather. 


nor too early to begin taking steps to 
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20 Exclusive Improvements as com- 
pared with lSlast year! Andatnoraisein >. 
me X-Ray Gas-Arrestor—ingenious Ff: 
sow tature t ; 


that v 
protects littiechicks; X-Ray EggTester, fF: 
most perfect, handy tester ever con- 


Suits a Fa : 
X-Ray Incubator! 


The Famous One Gallon Oi §: 
One Filling Hatcher 


“| Pu the tank, the lamp, and you 
‘4 are h. Central Healing 
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press Prepaid to 
Practically All 
Points, 





Write For FREE 
1917 Book 














One Filling of Tank! 


RAYO Incubators produce higher a 
hatches se center aim 






regula’ als. of 

every hatch. Hatching chart and 

money making k on request. 

Write for them and new catalog. ~’ 
Incubator Co., U.D. Sta- 1196, Omaha, Neb. 

Book 

Boaitrrsnen’' given veleabie iaforg 

ioral 

Darling’s Meat Crisps 

| scopeates! ond Sect Meh wptetn foot. sz 2 


j Four free copy today. 
| DARLING & COMPANY, Dept. Y, Chicago, Illinois » 






















Send For Free Bool 


poultry fosds, maple poultry 
® e 
Fomedian, ete. A postcard, 
request will bring it. Itis 
given away by the one great 
poultry paper of America— 
Poultry Journal 


and profitable try : 

f ay re 0c a copy at all news- 
dealers. SEND 25c FOR 6 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
American Poultry Journal, 1311 542 8, Dearborn St., Ohicage 
























































LET ME INSURE 


YOUR SUCCESS WITH POULTRY 


My world-famons high-quality incu- 
bators and brooders and my Free 
Poultry Lessons make success easy 
and sure for you! Lessons given free 
to every purchaser of a 


Incubator 
“SUCCESSFUL”? pons. 
Backed by 22 years of big successes and strongest 

uaranty ever written. Write me a tal for 
Cook and prices. “Proper Care and Feeding of 
Chicks Ducks and Turkeys’’ sent for 10 centa.**Suc- 
cessful’’ Grain Sprout- 
ers furnish green food— 
make hens lay in winter. 
Ask about my high-grade 
Soultry—all leading 
varieties. 


5. S. Gilcrest, Pres. 
GES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
464 Second St., Des Moines, ia. 
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The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 
Automatic 








I3OE 6 Incubator § 
and Bre ilda 
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To men with 


WE PAY $36 = 2** feo Sm tetrstoce “pouty 


, Aye 
IMPERIAL MFG. CO.. Dept 33 Parsons. Kans 


TRAPPERS 


We will have some Big Specials 
to offer Fur Shi rs throughout 
the coming Fur it will 


pay you to get your name on our 
mai list at once. 
Your success de ds on the 
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REAL PROBLEMS IN TAXATION 


Continued from page 15 


to taking a part of the rental income of 


roperty, the more just the tax, and the 
ess it has been felt by those who pay it. 
States continued to be more rather than 
less extravagant, creating a demand for a 
still larger revenue, until early in the seven- 
teenth century, when most states adopted 
some form of an all-property tax system, 
such as we now have in this country. Hol- 
land carried this system to the extreme 
limit during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, resulting in a general prostration 
of all her industries. The need of revenue 
to build up her industries following a dev- 
astating war, and to protect the country 
from the ravages of the North sea, caused 
her to tax everything until all industry 
was destroyed as a result of high taxes. 
It was this condition of general poverty 
that caused Holland to give to the world a 
new principle in taxation and government. 
This principle was the one of efficiency in 
the abalsitnation of government, and the 
strictest economy in the expenditure of all 
—— revenues, to the end that less would 
»e needed in taxes. This has worked so 
well for the people of Holland that it is now 
known to all students of the subject that 
during the past century, Holland stood 
first among all countries in good govern- 
ment at the lowest cost of any. This prin- 
ciple did not stop with economy in govern- 
ment, for all business in Holland is now 
conducted in accordance with this prin- 
ciple, and all business success is based upon 
ing goods at the lowest possible price 
consistent with a living profit. The same 
principle is observed in the administration 
of her financial system. For nearly two 
centuries interest rates have been lower 
in Holland than in any other couniry, 
remaining quite uniformly at three per 
cent during this time. It should not be 
difficult for us to learn from the example 
of Holland that a tax system can do more 
than collect the public revenues; it can 
change a people for efficiency and honesty. 
Prussia has adopted many tax systems 
during the past two centuries, but only 
one of all of them remains in force at this 
time, the one of a tax on land rents or 
incomes. In the province of Silesia, dur- 


| ing the past two centuries, there has been 


no change in this tax law, only the rate 
changing, which has varied as levied 
against the several tenures as existing in 





Fur House you ship to. Start 
Right. Ship your first lot to us. | 
Our returns will convince you. 

Write today for our free boo 
“Fur Facts,” Price List, Tags an 
prices on Traps, Baits, Supplies. 


The Trappers Fur House | 


ABRAHAM FUR CO. | 
33 Abraham Bidz., St. Louis, Mo. 
yy, < 
Sa 











(-@yFREB TRAPPERS) 


Get started right this season and make 
more money.Send your name todav for 


= =P RUMBAUGH'S MARKET REPORTS 


2 ey quote latest market prices 
D states are m) specialty and Th pay 
for them. Correct « Dg means more money 


antee my grades or return your furs. Write today 
|W. R. RUMBAUGH, 21! Court Ave., Des Moines, lowa | 


CASH FOR 


RAW FURS 


Minks, Coons, ete. 











Make more money out of 
Raw Furs by getting full 
value yourself direct from 
us. New York is best mar- 
ket and we pay highest 
prices for hides of Skunks, 
We stand express. More than 35 
Write for price list and references. 


years In business. 
148 West 26th St. 


BELT, BUTLER COMPANY NS." Ys2.2°R. ¥: 
Raise Belgian Hares 


The Finest Hares That Grow. 
More profitable than poultry. I send the proof 
for the asking. Stock for sale at re: 

rices. Thou ds of pleased customers. ¥ 

20k: How to Make Money with Belgian Hares 
for 10c.U .G.Comever, Ohio Ave. , Cozaddale, 0. 















that province, from 25 to 50 per cent of the 
rental income. 

In addition to the numerous taxes al- 
ready mentioned, states during the past 
have taxed certain industries to the 
exclusion of others, incomes, occupations, 
exports as well as imports, inheritances, 
and many other things too numerous to 
mention. In fact every contrivance im- 
aginable has been resorted to in order to 
increase the burdens of government. Not 
only has everything been taxed, but states 
have gone into trade and the industries, 
that the profits from them might increase 
the public revenue. Of all these taxes, 
the taxing of profit has been the least satis- 


factory of all, both in cost of collection and | 


the dissatisfaction which is provoked on 
the part of the taxed. 


A DITCH QUESTION 

“There is a township ditch running 
thru our land and isn’t kept very clean. 
While plowing and cultivating the ground, 
do I have to keep a certain distance away 
from the banks or can I plow and cultivate 
thru it?’”’—J. B., IIL 

You must do nothing which will ob- 
struct the ditch in any way, which plowing 
and cultivating would certainly do, but 
you are entitled to cultivate your land in 


any way that will not obstruct the drain. | Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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“High Grip” “HighGrip” "High Grip” 


STOP LOSING PELTS 
Grips High Catch "Em 


ABOVE THE WITH THE NEw 


KNUCKLE “HIGH GRIP” 

















Get 


| Free Posted yd re 
| Cirealar \ 
No. 61 ??* Write Us 
> TO-DAY 
Tells How A@ POSTAL WiLL OO 


TRIUMPH TRAP CO., Inc. 


BOX 403, ONEIDA, N. Y. 
“High Grip” “High Grip” “High Grip” 
7——SKUNK—RACCOON—RED FOX——, 








| 
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Prime Short Narrow Broad 

Skunk Black Stripe Btripe Stripe 
North Western - - § 4.00° $3.00 $2.50-$1,50 6 
} Eastern & Canada 3.25 2.25 1,00 50 
Central « - -~---- 3.00 2.00 90 40 
Southern - - - - - - 2.50 1.60 80 36 
Raccoon Large Med. Small No.2 No.8 No.4 
North Western $4.00 $8.00 $1.75 $2.00 60 .20 
Bastern --~----- 3.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 .60 -20 
Central - - ----- 2.50 1.60 -™% 2.26 40 15 
Southern - - ~-- - 2.00 1.25 2 1,00 -80 16 
Red Fox Large Med. Small No.2 No.3 Ne. 4 

No. West.&4 Canada 12.00 8.00 56.00 6.00-2.50 1.60 50 
Eastern - --~--- 10.00 6.00 4,00 4,00-2.00 1.00 85 
We pay all express charges and charge no commission. Send 


| 
| 





Send your Raw Fars at once and get highest Market Prices to 
the house that gives a square deal. We pay as follows: 


ama! shipments by Parcel Post, large shipments by express. 
We refund Postage, Parcel Post and consul invoice. No duty 
to pay on shipments to U.S. A.Cash,check or money order sent 
on arrival of goods to us. Bend for Price List en other furs. 


STICHT-SINGER FUR CO., Inc. JZostad, 1906 
Dept. A. V. 329 Seventh Ave., New York City 
Ref: “sor Dun's any Bank or Bankers 


TRAPPE 


BE 
WISE 
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€—with parti- 
of our great FREE GIFT 





m ith to trappers. 
HILL BROS. FUR CO.32: Pottei3: 








Ship your furs to the 
house that pays you 
what they advertise in their price-list. Remits 
you the day your shipment is received. Charg- 
es you no commission and refunds you the ex- 
press charges where they do not exceed 10% 


of shipment. We do this and more. 


Make shipment to nearest cffice. 
Write for Trsppers Guide No, 96 and price-liet today, 


Hide & F Minneapolis, Minn. Est. 1890. 
114-116 Wes ton Bee New York, N. ¥. 


RE ee cen Re ee Se en eS te ae 
$$$ FOR 
FU RS Trappers and buyers every- 


where write today for our big 
circular, market reports and 
latest price list. Furs are high. Earn extra $$ 
this winter. No matter whose list you have, get ours; 
it tells why we pay most $ § § for furs and pay all 
charges. No commission or express deducted. 
ALL SHIPMENTS HELD SEPARATE. 


The Berliner Co. Orawer 2347, Corry, Penna. 
OUR TRAPPER'S FRIEND 
AND GUIDE FREE 















asan Auto 
Ref. In business 45 ‘The Square Deal 
House WEIL BROS. 4& co., $a 512 Ft. Wayne,ind. 
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NAG: 


WILL PAY YOU MORE 


PRICES HIGH 
LN 
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WHERE TO a — FUR BEAR- 


| One should 7... his trapping grounds 
early in the season, thé earlier the better. 
The skunk pre fers to make its home in 
|rough, stony ground. In prairie country 
| it usually can be found where there are 
weeds, along he sdges, around old stacks 
of hay or straw, in abandoned cellars, 
|under barns, etc. The nearness of human 
habitation does not affect it, seemingly. 
| ‘The civet is likewise as careless in its 
choice of a home. Besides the places men- 
tioned where the skunk is liable to have its 
den, the civet may be found in abandoned 
muskrat burrows, along dried up streams 
| in useless tiles and around the roots of old 
| trees and stumps. Stone and board piles 
hide many burrows of this little fur bearer, 


so. 

Of course the muskrat, called by the 
Indians musquash, makes its den or house 
near the water, usually where it is not very 
deep. Some imagine there are two species, 
the house builders and the den diggers. 
This is not true, however. In lakes, ponds, 
shallow streams where there is not much 
current, usually the houses will be built. 
The burrows are dug generally along the 
banks of rivers and sw ift tly flowing streams 
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}near water. 


rare 4 
| than a half mile from her burrow, using 
| search for food. 


| its den upon_a small, meandering stream, 


where the water is quite deep. hile this 
is the rule, exceptions are frequently found. 
The raccoon likes the woods, generally 
While they. are frequentl 
found miles from a stream, Thke or pond, 
most of them prefer to hunt their food in 
the shallows. Of course the coon regularly 
raids the cornfields but it generally does 
not like to travel very far after the ears. 
It is an old ss ay ing that “‘the thicker the 
trees, the more ’possum.”” This is true, for 
where the timber is dark and damp along 
the small streams which wind in and about 
the woods, there the claw-like tracks of the 
little fur bearer are usually thickest. 
The male mink is a wanderer. He often 
travels miles up and down a stream, 
especially in the mating season. The 
female, however, ventures more 


the same locality, for the most part, in her 
Generally speaking, the mink will have 


|the banks of which are overgrown with 
| weeds and brush. On such water there is 
usually plenty of drift-wood forming eddies 
| where the fur bearer is sure of a supply of 
small fish, crabs, etc., which can be 

with little ‘effort, out of sight of its enemies. 

Excellent sets for this annual can usuall 
be made around the roots of trees whic 
overhang the water, along shelving banks 
where the current is not swift or deep, at 
the mouths of tiles or flowing drains, 
around springs, under bridges or places 
where the banks are steep and protected 
by rocks, etc. Slides, similar to those 
used by the muskrat, are often employed 
by the mink in entering the water. 

The weasel, known to the fur trade as| 
the ermine when prime, will have its den 
almost anywhere. I have taken them in 
stone and board piles, in newly ploughed 
fields, along the banks of creeks, in aban- 
doned muskrat houses and dens and in 
weed patches. Sets may be arranged in 
any locality, generally speaking, and the 
fur bearer taken provided a good lure is 
employed.—G. J. T. 
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ANCHORAGE OF THE TRAP 
At least twenty-five percent of the 


“get-aways” on the trapline may be 
traced to too solid ancho The first 
jump of the trapped should meet 


with small resistance. 

For the smaller animals a brush drag 
is excellent, fastening the chain to the 
topmost part of the drag. This allows of 
little resistance, and as a rule, such an 
anchorage is never moved far. 

I have used baling wire with much suc- 
cess, tying to a root, or what not, back 
some distance from the trap. 

Thruout the Central States, owing to 
the population, and the frequent appear- 
ance of hunters and prowlers on the 
trapline, it is very important to conceal 
the trap; in fact, in many districts, it is 
more difficult to conceal the trap from 
man than from game. Consequently, the 
color of the baling wire makes it a sp: endid 
anchor. I have trapped muskrat where 
it would take ten feet of baling wire to 
reach back to a concealed anchor. The 
stake anchor of the muskrat trapper is 
the first cue to the trap thief to locate the 
line of traps. Concealment of ones tracks, 
anchors, and tra p goes much to warrant 
success. —O. R. 


PREPARING PELTS FOR MARKET 

The price received for fur, depends con- 
siderably on the way in which it is handled. 
The better Laniied s skins, everything con- 
sidered, bring the best returns. 

I have been very careful in the handlin 
of the pelts, and the extra work sepubped 
to care for them in a first class way, has 
been time well spent. 

The first consideration is the removal of 
the pelt from the animal as soon as pos- 
sible after it is dead. A pelt will stretch 
up a larger skin if it can be stretched while 
yet warm. In taking off the pelt there 
will remain quite a lot of fat, and some 
tissue. After the pelt is drawn onto the 
tapered paddle-board, and before it is 
stretched and tacked, all surplus fat and 
tissue must be removed, and a“, is best 
done with a dull edge knife. the apg 
removal of this, will prévent -- 
of the fur, 20 well kt ed mete ‘ur men 

“grease burn.” 

I have found by experience that it will 
not do to salt a fur pelt under‘any condi- 
tion. After the pelt is well stre and 
wang ots best 3 cures ~ h. an airy 
place, but is ept out of ti sunlight, 
and if it is to be a sightly pelt and is ex- 
“~ d to bring the highest price, it must 

kept clean of dust and dirt. 

Mice, rats, and cats ruin many a fine 
pelt; conse uently, I put the pelts out of 
the reach of them. 

In shipping fur pelts, I have made it a 
ponies to have them arrive at their des- 

ination with a clean, neat appearance 
and lam amet I have been well paid for the 
extra poiee taken with them. ys 
pack the pelts flat and without doubling or 
rolling, tying the different species, and 
sometimes sizes, together; tying the 
whole shipment ‘down tightly, wrapping 
with paper, and then covering with burlap, 
which may be a burlap sack ripped open. 
The outside covering is better if sewed, 
than merely wrapped with twine. Tags 
bearing the name of yourself, as well as the 
firm you are shipping to should be rie | 
inside, as well as outside; in fact, there 
ought to be two or three of the tags on the 
outside. 

I have found that the careful handling 
and care of the pelt, together with care- 
fulness in shipping, has well repaid me for | 
the extra labor taken.—O. R. A., Ind. 
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35 horse power motor, left 
hand drive, center control 
° 
I have bought another Overland, 35 H. P., Model 85-Four, retail price of which is $795. I will give $°2 
it away, together with many other merchandise or cash rewards, in a grand distribution which will § $ 
take place in the near future. I do this in order to promote the interests of this publication. , b 
When I say I “give away” the automobile, I mean it, because every one who does anything whateverformeis 9 9 
liberally rewarded, and the winner really gets more than double pay for his or her effort. This is differentfromthe 2 2 
ordinary prize distribution plan, and makes it easier for you to get the automobile. In other words, you willbe 4 $ 
paid so well for what you do as to enable you to give a good portion of your spare time to the matter. , g 
, : You surely will be delighted with this beautiful Overland Auto $ 9 
Mail This Coupon Today mobile. It is one of the most popular cars made. It is equipped with 33 
a dependable electric starter and lighting system. emotoris $6 6 
POOOSOOOOOOOO OOOO OOOO OOO OOOO 99S Ja ver and more powerful than those of many heavier cars. e ¢ 
This Auto Coupon Good for 2000 Points Write your name and address in the coupon at bottom of this > 
page and mail it to me or just write ‘ne a letter or post card, andI 4 


E. T. MEREDITH, 30 Success Bidg., Des Moines. Ia. 

Dear Mr. Meredith: According to your offer, please 
give me credit for 2,000 points toward earning the 
Model! 85-Four Overland automobile. Send me folder 
giving detailed description of car, with specifications. 
Send me a copy of your Premium Catalog. And tell 
me in detail about your new easy plan whereby I may 
win the Overland automobile and many of the articles 
All this you are to send me 


shown in your catalog 

without obligation or expense to me. 

By NOGRO. .ccccccccecccctcsece ; 

P.O. ccccccesce seeeee 

R. F. D.. .ccccccccccscces BOOS. cccccccccccsvcces 


will send you a complete description of this splendid car. I will also 
tell you my easy plan whereby you may become the proud owner of it 
and can be using it in the near future. 


Big Extra Reward For Prompt Action 


Send coupon or write me a post card or letter for particulars, as 
early as possible, and I will give you a good start of 2,000 points to 
your eredit towards getting the Guslent Touring Car. I will also 
send you my Premium Catalog and a folder describing the auto- 
monte in detail together with my easy plan whereby you may win 
the auto. 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 











This 4 rtment of Letters and Comments ts 
for our critics, favorable aad unfavorable None 
of the views herein es our subscribers 
are necessarily our v‘ews. We not ack you to 
agree with them orf with us. Ye vey! sh as 
many reasonable letters as our space wil! permit. 





WANTS IT OFTENER 

Enclosed please find fifty cents for renewal for 
three years to 8. F. I take five other farm papers, 
but there are none more enjoyed thao 8. Fit 
is a great little paper, about the only fault L find 
with it, it does not come often enough. There 
is one thing | would like to see in it and that is 
more about legumes. I think they should be used 
more than any other thing we grow for the more 
we raise of them. the ntore we can raise of other 
crops, I am eo old man past seventy-five, but | 
take just as much interest in good crope as ever 
I have tried for the last eave Fee alfalfa, | 
beans, cowpeas, velvet beans and suudan 
find them all good, while soudan grass w aot 4 
legume, it helps out when other is short. I 
like your editorials.——P. M. K., Mich. 


FOR OLD AGE PENSIONS 

I love S. F, more than sny farm paper I get and 
I get pang. and therefore, want it as perfect as 
possible. very error this paper makes burta me 
as if some one would give me or any of my children 
a slap ip the face. Now in your torial on “Eco- 
nomic Justice” in the September issue, you #."- 
The laborer is worthy of his hire and any man 
should make enough in an eight-hour day to supply 
all his needs. Now if this could be enforced under 
the present capitalist aystem it would all 
right and even Samuel Gompers thinks this can 
be done thru organization and strikes, therefore 
he is as well as you against old age pension. 

But history shows us that the captains of in- 
dustry will never pay enough to the pvor laborer 
to make a decent living even when they raise their 
wages five percent, they wil] raise the means of 
living ten percent so that today a laborer who 
gets $2 is worse off than when he ~ $1.25 because 
he could then buy twice as much for a dollar as 
he can today. So he will aever be able to save 
enough for his old age when the boss Jiscovers that 
his hair turns gray. . 

Now let me tell you my experience with old 
age pensions in Germany The laborer whten 60 
years old gets a little pension. If he stays in 4 
large city without ering bien, who will help 
to support him, most of his pension would go for 
house rent. But there is no need to stay any 
longer in the dusty city, the pensioner is a free 
man and be moves his few ry’ into the 
country, any farmer is glad to build a little house 
for the two old people. Very seldom are there 
any children; some are dead and the others have 
married, so the house need not be large. Two rooma 
is all they want and a little piece of land wil! raise 
enough fruit and potatoes to make the cost of 
living still lower. 

Most all Germans know how te work a garden, 
but even those who do not will like to learn be- 
eause it is not only profitable to them, but gives 
them exercise and is the only pastime they could 
afford. They v seldom ve to pay rent in 
cash. The farmer some work for the old man; 
two or three hours, which he is very able to do 
because the fresh country air and the free feeling 
without worry has so strengthened his old muscles 
that he thinks he could take it up with any young 
man. 

And the old woman, how handy she comes when 
the farmer and his family want to go to church or 
@ picnic, or elsewhere. 

Fhe baby could find no better care than in the 
hands of the old woman, who when playing with 
the lnuhing baby becomes young again and thanks 
God and the Socialists who forced this Old Age 
Pension Law from the capitalist government. 

So you see this old age pension law is not only 
good for the and his wife, but it helps also 
partly to solve the labor question on the farm 
which is a hard rut for the farmer in Europe as 
well as here in the United States and | am sure 
the time will come here also that an old age pension 
—_— pe vee to all laborers when they reach 60. 
—F. A. D., Va. 


WOULD PAY MORE 
In reading over my farm paper, | see some talk 
of raising the price of the paper, or using cheaper 
~ aper. "Sr course you know your business, but if 
at were left to me, i would raise the price and keep 
the same grade of paper. | for one would gladly 
pay $1 a year for it rather than be without it. 
tor when it comes due and is a day or two late, 
there surely are some long faces on Riley's Farm. 
Hoping from the bottom of my heart you are 
elected governor of lowa.—O. W. O. R., Mich. 
Comment: Mr. Meredith is truly grateful for 
the good wishes of all who hoped be would be 
elected governor. But be lost—and now hopes to 

fight your battles thru S. F.—Editor. 


VERY KIND WORDS 
I think Successful Farming is as clean a paper as 
ever went into any farmer's home, and if it were in 
my power I would send a copy into every home in 
the State of Missouri and adjoining states, and if 
voting people would read every line between the 
covers think them over, they would be so 
much better prepared to make out their ballots at 

the November election.—J. W., Mo. 


FROM CRIPPLE BOY 

A 4 folks have taken 8. F. for many vears and 
like it very much, especially the cartoons. [here 
is always something of interest in the paper for 
every one in the family. 

I am a cripple boy thirteen years old, and am 
not able to go out much. [| should like very much 
to sesaive postal views from other states.—T. J., 

is. 





ne A. 3 
&@ recent Weue your v . 
@ statement was allowed to aaa pa 
very misieading and erronems, ot least by implen- 
tion, being that farmers should never burn straw, 
and especially at this time, as so doing the potash 
and epeaphane acd were wasted W straw is 
burned, the nitrogen and bumus are destroyed, but 
if che ashes are returned to the land there is no 
waste of potash or phosphoric acid. [If burning 
destroyed potash, wood ashes would not be as 
they are, one of the most valuable sources of 
ee > ‘ ve farm, tho expenmve, usually.— 
Comment: Straw is burnea in the fall—the 
hes away before spring and the value 
is lost. [f piowed under it is alow to give up ita 
tash, phosphurous, etc., and w not Potaeh is 
ttle needed in most soils anyway where straw is 
burned.—Editor. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF STRAW 

On t9 of your September issue, “Use the 
Straw,” you aive good advise. 

Just a word about ‘how to do this, (and leave 
= to read between the lines) from one who 

been “on che Job” of trying to feed and clothe 
the world for over tifty years. 

Wheat and oats straw are both atvictly bi-prod- 
ucts. Wheat straw is equal in fe-ding value to 
shredded corn stover, and oats straw some su- 
perior. This being true, is it not folly to cast them 
aside, and «pend valuable time and good money, 
with all the attendant rinks to the actual corn in 
procuring a feed no better than in the corn stover? 

For several years | have been in and out of 
season, trying to create a demand for an efficient 
straw-cutter (with wind-suck attachment) in- 
stalled wm the threshing machine. For many 
r ns this should be dune—first, for economy in 
handhng the straw and taking care of it—second, 
tw put it in better shape fur feed and bedding— 
third, making a finer manure—fourth, all the 
surplus could then be readily utilized by spreading 
on the land for its sake. 

This 1 all so plain that the blind, way-faring 
man, tho a foul, need not err therein. What m 
success wil] be, the future alone can tell, but 
have the promise of two good threshing machine 
manuiacturers to look injo thw matter, The 
burden of this hastily written scrawl ts to — 
your power at the wheel to aid in bringin this about 
for the next season. Farmers are so prone to allow 
leaks to run unchecked!—A. K. G., N. C. 


TO KEEP PEACE 
As my subseription has expired to 8. F., I enclose 
thirty-five cents for two years subscription. Can- 
a keep peace in the family without 5. F.—J. C., 
an. 





EVIDENTLY NOT WEAK-KNEED 

No farm paper enters my door that equals 8. F. 
and that is one reason why I am subacribing for 
ten years. A weak-kneed, one-sided, half-hearted 
individual who wants his ae stopped be- 
cause some ‘,uestion published dves not suit him 
(and him alone) is not a person who wants the 
other side shown so it can be —ra a zed 
and the searchlight of truth known to all. I believe 
the editors of 8. F. to be men of business, quick to 
see the of modern successful a and up- 
to-date methods. I have made a successful venture 
for the next ten years by renewing and feel con- 
tented to receive your magazine monthly for years 
to come.—C. 58., L 


WANTS POEMS 
You asked for suggestions for the paper. You 
might give some short poems of farm life, ones that 
the children could learn to speak.—M. L. 8., Kan. 


THE EIGHT HOUR DAY 

In your recent issue of 8. F., I neticed in your 
editorial that you claim that the safety of the 
travelling public demands a shorter day for train 
operators. Can you prove that the railroad laborers 
are after eight hours labor and not more pay? 
Are they not at liberty to work as many hours as 
under the old law? Would you advocate an eight- 
hour law when it comes to farming, start at eight, 
take one hour rest at noon, quit at five? Do you 
believe farming could be run profitably at that 


rate?—E. E., Minn. 

Comm -nt: The wor! day should be shortened 
wherever practicable. armers must come to it 
in order to get help. The only other balm will 

more pay for a longer day, and even that will 
not make for efficiency.—Editor. 


May we have some information about strawberry 
culture, and a few more patterns in making easy 
lace edges? These are the only additions | would 
ask.—Mrs. R. F. B., Pa. 

I am a new reader of your home de ment and 
gpa, Decomizs very much interested.—L. H. C., 


I think the new spelling will be all right after 





we get used to it.—L. E. L., Mass. 





] A WORD FROM A PIONEER 

| I am well pleased with your paper and I think 
| 90 percent of your readers will agree with me when 
I say the stand you take on those four important 
Questions now at issue, temperance, peace, woman 
suffrage and single tax, is just right. It shows a good 
heart and a fertile brain. 1 would much rather see 
the old 5. F. on the farmer's tabie than a pack of 


ureasy { same to your glorious old state 
when a small boy, over sixty years - before you, 
or your was thought of, an I have seen 
enough 


pioneer life to make so a large book 
some of its e8 would be blotted with blood 
and tears, and | hepe we mil never see the time 
aguin that we will have to carry a gun on our plow 
, to ourselves and family. We cut our wheat 
| with a cradle, bauled it 75 miles to MoGregor and 
sold it fur forty-five cents. That was before the 
war. It took ten dozen to buy a poune of tea, 
and about ten pounds of butter to buy a calico 
dress. if your paper had been printed n you 
would have hud to cha’ the name. ess Was 
slow but those brave old hearts enjoyed themselves. 
Now, Mr. Editor, we have lots of brave patriotic 
men who are bugging lamp ts and are good 
fighters, and are emptying schooners and sinking 
submarines with their mouth. It's too bad their 
mothers did not put them in a sack and drown them 
hke we did with our worthless kittens. 

Now keep up the fight for the man’s rights 
and woman's righta, And we and our mothers, our 
sisters, and our sweethearts will bless you.—Nilas 
Granger, Minn. 


I having been a subscriber to your ine for 
some time, I feel that | must write you a few lines. 
During all these years that I've your magazine 
I've found not one that I love to read more than 
Successful Farming. The editorials are splendid 
and in fact the whole from cover to cover is 
better than any I've paid four times the price for and 
its almost im ble to find words to ex myself 
as to = enjoy Successful F ng.—James 
owa. 


AN ALL-ROUND COMPLIMENT 

The clean advertising makes it a wholesome 
paper; its music department no doubt enlivens 
many a home; the cartoons are selected as being 
most representative of public thought; the page 
of anecdotes lightens the more serious thoughts 
by its “Ferreted Facts,” its articles on 

cqyandered taxes, and its able editorials. 
J especially like your stand on single tax. Mr. 
Hiatt (Feb. number) assumes that taxes would 
necessarily be increased by its adoption and that 











| bemg taxed by that method Would soon dis- 


illusion eveg its advocates. _ 
With to ouesting. taxes, Mr. Hiatt 
evidently does not distingu between a tax on 





land values and a tax on acreage. When the spec- 
ulators and monopolists have to bear their voat 
proportion of taxes, based on d values only, 
one-half the present rate would raise more than 
enough taxes to support the. government. As to 
disillusionment, one only has to refer to the case 
of Everett, Washington, which readopted the single 
tax by a two to one vote after a brief retrial of the 
old method of taxation.—C, F. B., Tex. 


I regard Successful Farming as the best publica- 
tion in its field. It is well printed on good pepe 
and looks clean. From cover to cover it is full of 
good things for the farmer and his family. Each 
number is worth the price of a full year’s subscrip- 
tion and it isa joy to read it.—R. A. H., Kan. 


JAPANESE CLOVER IN VIRGINIA 
I noticed one of your subscribers from Illinois 
wrote about a “weed” which you identified as 
Japanese clover. Torun une tocny thet this “weed”’ 
is considered here as one of the t forage plants 
to yy my" and a on monre equal to, perhaps, 
any e legumes. It will grow on poorer lan 


and in more unfavorable any other 
forage plant. . 

In my second crop of hay this . [had quite a 
sprinkling of lespedeza, which [ considered equal 


to a like amount of alfalfa. While not growing tall, 
tho it will surpass white clover, it grows very thick. 
I am only too glad bo Soe So place. Wish I 
had forty acres of it.—W. F. A., Va. 


STRONG FOR S. F. 

I would have written sooner, but I have just ar- 
rived home and I had to look over all of my papers 
before I could do anything else. Sometimes the 
wife would have to come and pull me into the dining 
room to my meals, 8. F. is the best [ have ever 
read, barring none. I have been reading the letters 
in Our Bulletin and I am surprised at the way some 
of our big family write. Men, too, that I know 
have had a far better chance in this world than I 
have had in the way of education. My mother 
and father were slaves, and my schooling was 
limited. I want to say that I am not smal! enough 
to say “Stop my paper,” even if I don't agree with 
all ite editors say. I can say for a truth that I 
have never read anything in my paper yet that 
would cause me to want paper sto 1, for 
believe the editor of 8. F. to be a man of brains and 

udgment. Instead of being editor of afarm paper, 
should be president of these U. 8. That's just 
bow much I think of him, regardless of his political 
views. Just keep sending me my paper and con- 
tinue to paint the truth as you seeit. I for one am 
with you till the battle is won for masses. — 

The editorials can’t be paproves, the advertising 
is clean and better still it is guaranteed. As for 
the music page, I will take mine in reading.— 
8. H. 8., Kan. “ 
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THE COMING OF THE MORN 


A Story Of the First Christmas 
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ING 


By KATHERINE ATHERTON GRIMES 





bent man with a long beard slightly sprinkled with 
silver. He sat beside the door of a tiny, whited house 
that was set, like a snowy cube, on the side of a hill over- 
looking a marvelous blue sweep of water and a far expanse of 
dimmer blue heights. His hands were rough and brown and 
fell between his knees wearily, as if the day’s work had been 
tiring. Against the house wall leaned a shepherd’s crook, and 
at his side was curled a small, be-draggled Dall of wool which 
he leaned to give a compassionate pat as he spoke. 
“Not very full. There was a west wind. We did not have 
the boat out long.” 
“The big net got caught and there is a hole in it.” 
Jonas looked at his sons with a kindly smile that lighted 
his stern face agreeably. 
“There is a task for you, then, Andrew,” he said to the 
younger, a slim lad of fourteen or so.”” You will do well to 
take the net to old Berah, in the town, and have him teach 


I) ID the nets draw full today?” The s er was a tall, 


you how to mend it. It is time you were learning. 

“We sat in Berah’s shop for some time today,” said the older, 
a dark-eyed youth of twenty. “He had news from Jerusalem 
about the taxes.” 

The father’s face grew grave at once. He threw back his 
shoulders like one who shifts an unwelcome burden. 

“Who brought the news?” he asked. 

“Timothy, the weaver. He was a long time in coming, 
for his mule went lame two days ago on this side of Jericho. 
So the news is not so new, after all.” 

A movement in the low door behind him caused Jonas to 
look around. Seeing who stood there he lifted his hand in a 
quiet greeting. 

“Miriam!” he exclaimed in his deep, pleasant voice. ‘You 
have heard?” 

“T have heard,” replied the woman. “It is what you have 
expected. But supper is ready, and I know you hunger.” 

Andrew, fumbling at a fold of his loose, brown cloak, ran to 
his mother. 

“T have something—see!””’ 

He drew out a beautiful, pearly shell, holding it up to her. 
The sunset light, just dying over the hill west of the house, 
made a delicate tracery of rainbow colors upon its smooth 
inner surface. Miriam cried out in delight. 

“Is it not pretty?” said Andrew with deep satisfaction at his 
own deed. “Izri offered me his dinner for it, but I thought of 
you and said ‘No.’ I am hungry, tho,” he added, with a laugh,” 
“and the broth smells good. I think it has mutton in it.” 

“He is a good lad who thinks of absent ones,” 
said Miriam in her soft, Syrian voice. “There 
is a reward for you on the platter.” 

Andrew looked eagerly beyond her into the 
room, where the dim light from the doorway 
was re-enforced by the glow from a brazier of 
coals standing at one side of a low table. 

“Honey cakes!” he cried joyfully. “What a 
treat! Will my father and Cephas never come?” 

Miriam drew a fold of her loose, blue robe 
over her hair and sat silently down beside her 
husband. He laid his rough hand caressingly 
on her head as he rose to go inside, followed 
by Cephas, who was still talking of what he 
had heard in Berah’s shop. 

There was a moment of silence, then the low, 
rapid syllables of a droning Hebrew prayer, 
coatel in turn by Cephas and Andrew, after 
which there was little speech until the hunger 
of the three was somewhat appeased. 

Then Jonas spoke again. 

“That means that we shall have a journey to 
make at once.” 

“So Timothy says. Every Jew must present oo 
himself to be taxed, whether he will or not. It o 
is Herod’s order.”’ 

Jonas moved restlessly and his long, slender ° 
fingers combed his beard as he sat for a time 
in silence. 

“Tt is like the rest of Herod’s mandates, unjust 








and unprofitable,” he said at last. “Who will tend the flocks 
while we go? Besides, why are we, the elect of Jehovah, to 
submit to the dictates of a Roman tyrant?” 

His voice had risen mentatively as he spoke, and Miriam 
leaving her seat in the dusk and coming quietly to his side, laid 
her hand soothingly upon his shoulder. 

“Jehovah has allowed it to be,”’ she said gently. ‘Where 
is the faith of thy fathers?” 

Jonas laid his broad palm upon her soft, brown fingers sovinaly 

“ She openeth her mouth with wisdom,’ ” he quoted, smiling 
up at her. Miriam’s eyes lighted with pleasure. 

“Surely it is wisdom to yield when a thing cannot be mended,” 
she said. “Come, Andrew, it is time the flock was gathered 
for the night, and father is tired.” 

Andrew and Cephas out of the low doorway into the 
falling darkness, the elder stooping his head as he did so. 

“T wonder why our father will stick to the flocks,” remarked 
Andrew discontentedly.”” There is a better living in the nets. 
I wish he would leave the hills and go to Capernaum.” 

“He was always a shepherd, you know, from the days of his 
Judean childhood,” replied Cephas. “He would be lost with- 
out the sheep. As for me, the waves call and I could never be 
— to dwell among flocks. When I feel the boat under me, 

ive.” 

“And I,” rejoined Andrew, echoing his brother’s enthusiasm.” 
But I am glad he has let us have the boat, anyway. It will 
not be long that Zebedee will need to go with us. I shall soon 
be strong enough to help you lift the nets alone.” He threw 
back his sleeve and showed with pride a firm, boyish arm. 

Cephas smiled and laid his hand affectionately upon his 
brother’s shoulder. 

“T could not do without you now,” he said, and the younger 
boy's face kindled at the praise. 

‘We shall need to make a little fire,”’ said Andrew, shivering 
as the southwest wind struck across the hill. ‘‘How cold the 
nights are getting!” 

*Yes,” assented Cephas. “Here are plenty of dry boughs. 
How cs a the stars are tonight. They make one think of 
many things.” 

‘2 think —end think! but I cannot understand.” Andrew 
drew closer to his brother. “Do you ey there is any 
truth in what Levi, the preist says, that there are things be- 
yond the stars?” 

Cephas stood for a moment silent, his face lifted with a 
look of awe. 

“There dwells Jehovah,” he said at last, in a low voice 

raising his arms slowly and letting them fall 
again. ‘When the time comes he will send a 
teacher to tell us what we need to know, as he 
sent Moses of old. I wish—” he paused, and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“You wish?” prompted Andrew, seeing he 
did not continue. 

“No matter.” Cephas pinched his cheek play- 
fully. “It was a wandering thought. oses 
is long dead and wonders have csaaed to happen.” 

“But the teacher who is to come,” persisted 
— “Why spoke you thus? Who is he 
to ” 

“The one you have all your life heard called 
the Messiah,” returned Cephas thoughtfully. 
“My father says he must teach Isreal many 
things before it will be ruled, even by divine 
wisdom.” 

Andrew stood for a moment irresolute. He 
wanted to ask many questions, but the wind 
was too cold to stand talking. So he gathered 
dry sticks for a fire while Cephas walked about 
among the sheep, seeing that all -were safe. 

a) | im our father will take us to Jerusalem,” 
said Andrew, when at last all was snug and the 

_& smoke from the tiny fire was lifting into the 
& dark like an uncertain banner. 

“T should like to go myself,” answered his 

brother.” We could stop with our cousins John 

and Zebulon, near Beth- [Continued on page 76 
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@.‘‘Did the nets draw full today>”’ ,‘‘Not very full. 
There was a west wind. We did not have the boat 
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lehem. Father will be sure to go there 
for he will want to see their flocks. They 
are among the largest and finest in Judea, 
he says.” 

“A great many have started, Izri says. 
Many of the Nazarenes are on the road. 
Joseph, the carpenter, the brother of 
Izri’s mother, and his wife, Mary, go to- 
morrow.” 

“Tt is a long trip,” said Cephas mus- 
ingly.” We must sleep now, for if we 
go we shall need all our rest.”’ 

Three days later a considerable train 
moved slowly southward from Capernaum, 
growing as it went. There were men 
with kindly, solemn eyes, gravely discus- 
sing questions of state as they walked; 
women with partly veiled faces, moving 
quietly beside their husbands or among 
the younger children; boys running and 
whooping, as is the never-changing way 
of boys, along the outer edges of the 
groups; and braying donkeys, loaded with 
great bundles of fodder and stout baskets 
of food. Dogs dodged here and there in 
the crowd, picking up fallen scraps of 
oaten cake or snatching at the tiny, flat 
loaves given the little ones to eat along 
the way. Here and there a child rode in 
state upon a donkey’s back, cushioned by 
its load, and laughed down in dark-eyed 


rangement as their cousins, John and 
Zebulon, tho older than themselves, were 
favorites with both. Perhaps Jonas had 
an eye to his own affairs, too, in thus 
planning their road, for he remembered 
the superior flocks of his wife's relatives 
with admiration, and carried in his travel- 
ing pouch some gold pieces with which he 
thought of purchasing a choice group of 
ewes to add to his own northern sheeptold, 
Thus he figured, with true Jewish shrewd- 
ness, to force some profit and pleasure 
from a trip which would ordinarily be 
considered both unpleasant and unprofit- 
able. 

“How unlike Judea is to Galilee,” re- 
marked Miriam as at last they turned out 
of the narrow valley of Arabah into the 
wider Judean plain. 

“T like our own land best,’’ said Jonas, 
looking about with appraising eyes, ‘tho 
this has plenty of good pasture.” 

“T should not like to leave Gennesaret,”’ 
said Cephas, “and I should miss our 
ay me and apples. Judea seems 
ike a desert 

“See!”’ exclaimed Miriam as they turned 
abruptly down a steep hill. “Yonder is 
the brook Kidron, and in an hour we shall 
be at my father’s house. I am glad, too 
for I am yery, very tired.’ She stretched 





merriment at its less fortunate compan- 
ions. The cool, westerly wind was warmed | 
by the sun, now lowering toward the | 
south, and the road that led along the 
border of the great lake was still green 
from the late rains. Westward, like a 
bank of clouds on the horizon, rose the 
stately summits of Carmel, and balancing 
these the lofty eastward plains of Perea. 
Altogether it was a “goodly land” thru 
which this group of simple Galilean folk 
passed on their way southward to the 
great city many of them had never seen, 
but which all reverenced for the sake of 
their mutual father, David. 

With the rest went Jonas, the shepherd, 
his wife Miriam, and their fisherman sons, 
Cephas—or Simon—and Andrew. It was 
a great adventure for the lads, for the 
younger had never been out of the Gali- 
ean valley, and even the elder had been 
only once so far as the great capital. 
Miriam, well carried by a sturdy young 
donkey which her husband and sons al- 
ternately led with great care over the 
rocky places, glanced about with much 
interest. This was a novel experience in 
her uneventful life, and tho she admitted 
the injustice and inconvenience of the 
edict which brought them forth, she rather 
enjoyed the prospect of the journey. Be- 
siden Jonas had promised that they should 
leave the main body of travelers at Jericho, 
and instead of going directly to Jerusalem, 
which was sure to be overcrowded, turn 
south and then west to Bethlehem, near 
which dwelt Miriam’s father and brothers. 





said Miriam in a low tone as the boys 
went on ahead. 
talked of at Nazareth, neighbor Dorcas 
says. Some people think—but no; how 


reth?”’ 


veil. Jonas, wondering what she meant, 
but too weary 
walked beside the tired donkey, straining 
his eyes thru the gathering dusk to catch 
sight of the white walls of his father- 
in-law’s house. 


he used to be,”’ 





The boys were well pleased with this ar- 


tears rising to her eyes. 


her arms wearily and threw her veil back 
from her broad, low forehead. 

“We shall see Bethlehem before Jeru- 
salem,’ remarked Andrew, to whom all 
new places were alike, village or city. 

“Bethlehem lies at my father’s feet,”’ 
smiled his mother. “It is in the valley 
below the great pastures where the flocks 
of my forefathers have fed for two hun- 
dred years.”’ 

“IT am glad I know something besides 
catching fish,” laughed Andrew. “I shall 
help John and Zebulon watch the flocks.” 

“And I, too,”’ said Cephas. ““My cousin 
Zebulon knows much of the stars that 
perhaps he will tell me. He is always 
seeing signs in them.” 

“The days for signs are past,” said 
Jonas with a sigh. “I fear Jehovah has 
forgotten his people—The Messiah of the 
promises is long in coming. 

‘I have heard strange things lately,” 


“There is a mystery 


can any good thing come out of Naza- 
She shook her head and replaced her 


to press the question, 


“There is my father, by the door as 
cried Miriam at last, quick 
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moment warm greetings were being ex- 
changed and the w travelers were 
being led into the dimly lighted, but clean 
and comfortable room, where food and 
rest awaited them. 


Some days passed in quiet pleasure. 
Jonas did not urge the trip to Jerusalem, 
for there was yet plenty of time. The 
lads, too, were well content to spend their 
days on the hills with John and Zebulon, 
exchanging the small coin of experience 
with boyish zest. The younger Andrew 
and John wandered far afield with the 
flocks, driving them to distant pastures by 
day and herding them safely home at 
night, with careful patience lest one of the 
fine animals be left a prey to the wild 
beasts which still roamed at will thru the 
night hills of Judea. Cephas and Zebulon, 
older and more thoughtful, spent hours 
sitting in quiet conversation on the sun- 
gilded terraces or wandering thru the un- 
wontedly busy streets of the village below, 
now alive with the inpouring crowd that 
came from every direction. At night, 
wrapped in their heavy blankets, they 
watched with the other shepherds, sleep- 
ing and waking beneath the stars, which 
even to Cephas seemed never to have 
shone so brightly. 

But tomorrow they were to leave for 
Jerusalem and from there take up the 
homeward journey. Cephas andZebulon 
their hearts knit together by hours of 
thoughtful communion, spoke of the part- 
ing sadly as they sat beside the flickering 
blaze on the hillside and looked across 
the valley into the farther night, dotted 
with other watchers’ fires. About them 
lay the tired shepherds and the softly 
rounded forms of the sheep. Here and 
there one moved restlessly, and once or 
twice a muffled bleat told of some straggler 
which had missed its wonted place. Below 
lay Bethlehem, looking like a ee. fal of 
blazing jewels as numbecriess torches 
eed about thru the narrow streets, 
lighting its white walls and making a 
bright spot on the darkness of the sky. 

“T wish we could have talked more of 
this Messiah,” said Cephas. “I should 
like to stay a long time, and go often to 
the temple, that ‘t might learn more of 


Him. I am glad you told me what the 
priests say; it alens the promises seem 
more real.” 


“There will be an end of Roman rule 
when He does come,’ asid Zebulon sternly. 

“My father is old, and he has listened. 
They say the time of His coming should 
not be far off.” 

“Oh that we might live to see it!’’ ex- 
claimed Cephas impulsively. ‘For a king 
like that one could indeed do royal battle.”’ 
He stretched out his brown arms and felt 
their swelling muscles. “I shall keep 
these for Him, anyway,” he added. 





And in another 


Continued on page 82 
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tion to the hyacinth bulbs rooting in the |. The solandra. grandiflora is becoming a| ‘The plants are grown in small pots for 
cellar, and bring them forth for flowering. | Y°TY popular window vine, and . its foliage | winter decoration, and then when spring 
Pac tetseln Geta diiah ina bene plied while is extremely handsome during late autumn | comes, they are placed out in the dower 
they are in the cellar, but the soil should and early winter, but most persons find | garden, where they do fine. 
not be allowed $0 beesese ary. > a in getting this vine to poognes | When the summer happens to be dry 
If you have a dark but warm room where flowers. $ _ |and hot, the plants will wither and die 
the air can be kept moist, the hyacinths During the growth of foliage the vine | down and rest, and with the cool damp 
will do much better if kept in such a place | Must have a light, rich soil, and consider- | weather of autumn, new shoots will start, 
for a week or two after they are removed | #ble water, but after the foliage is very | ready for indoor winter culture. 
frém the cool cellar. Water at such a time | /uxuriant, the water should be gradually| When grown in small pots with a little 
more than during the period of rooting in | Withheld, until little or no water is applied, | wire trellis, the tender plant can be trained 
the cellar. and then buds will form and a wealth of | to grow in almost any feses desired, and in 
Many who have no flower pots use| beautiful peach-pink, trumpet-shaped|the bay window, or conservatory, the 
boxes six or eight inches in depth, and flowers will appear in great abundance. handsome festoons so much used for 
these are p in well lighted windows _ A little bonemeal scattered on the sur- | decorating purposes may be grown with 
where they can get the sun. \face of the soil, and just slightly covered | little difficulty. A light, loamy soil is 











SMILAX FOR WINDOWS 








To produce strong, tall flower spikes, | with new earth, at the time the foliage is | needed for this delicate plant. 
place cones of paper or cardboard over the | maturing and water is being applied quite | Many a cheerless window can be made 
plants, or if they can be had, the corri- freely, will aid in the formation of buds | brighter with a pot or two of smilax. Try 
gated paper covers of bottles are just the —J. T 
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One World—One Family—Oue Christmas 


HEN North winds blew, and expectant eyes are crys 
bright, and glistening snow-sprites ride the frosty air, and 
fleecy cloud boats float thru the twilight skies, to other 
ports in other lands— 

And we can’t help thinking, with something welli 





tal 


: . up 
in our throats that aches at times, and hurts, just a little 
—about millions of hapless homes across that murmuring, 


restless sea, where Love sees faces in the cheerless, dying 
2 fire— 
Faces that will be visible only in memory and dreains 
e @ until Some Other Day—some better day— 





Faces of dear ones—every whit as near and dear as our 
own loved ones gathered ‘round the roaring logs and pop- 
ping corn, and— 

‘e remember that our fathers and mothers—or their 
fathers and mothers—came from that torn and wounded 
Continent— 

Our Europe, just as much as theirs; . 

When we think these thoughts and see our own loved 
ones so very happy, and hear the sweet symaphony of un- 
chained laughter that echoes gladness from the old 

earthly cellar that has a tang of appetite in every blessed th it 
breathes— ee oes 2 

Echoes, that play strange, soul-inspiring melodies away up among the 
shadowed rafters where weary spiders sleep— 

Echoes that wake up the oad that’s in us all— 

That make us want to shout and weep at the same time as some loved 
one meets some new and wonderful surprise on this mellow Eve of Giving; 

When all this strange goodness claims us—and our hearts are warm even 











ancient lineage to one Nativity: 
We know it is Christmas! 








for those whom we have foolishly called our enemies: 

When all these remarkable things have come to pass, we may know that 
the carols that vibrate thru London’s streets, or the “Tannen Baum’’ on 
the banks of the Rhine, find universal appeal 
kind—of the one great family of many households, that traces its misty, 


in the hearts of the human 


—tLloyd Kenyon Jones. 











A “COMMUNITY CHRISTMAS” | giver’s own name written on a slip at- 


To make the most of the holiday season, | 


people are coming to add the social cheer 
of a “community Christmas” to the usual 
program of family gatherings and celebra- 
tions. In more towns each year, belief 
in this “get-together” spirit is manifested 
by community Christmas trees, but in the 
country it is harder to do. 

Our community, South Prairie, saw a 
way to do it, and the plan is so simple 
that any rural community would experi- 
ence no difficulty in carrying it out. 

Two of the women in the neighborhood 
agreed that while all the South Prairie 
young folks were home from high school, 
college, or teaching, on their holiday vaca- 
tions, an evening together for the families 
would be just the thing. So the plans were 
perfected, the neighborhood grange back- 
ing the movement. With this organiza- 
tion it was easier than without one, tho 
that part is not absolutely necessary for a 
community Christmas party. 

Every family on South Prairie received 
an invitation to attend the Christmas 
party at the country church the evening 
after Christmas Day. Each person was 
to bring a anesel gift, not to exceed 


five or ten cents in cost, and with the 





tached to the package, A committee took | 
these packages in charge, and, behind the | 
scenes, exchanged the names on the pack- | 


ages. 
After the church was filled with neigh- 
bors exchanging Christmas comment on 
the comings and goings, the curtains were 
drawn back, revealing a well-lighted and 
trimmed Christmas tree, as big as would 
standontherostrum. Typical farm deco- 
rations of strung corn and rosy apples 
vied with glittering tinsel to deck the rich 
green boughs. 
The children, tho eager for their gifts, 
were yet willing to entertain their elders 
for a short time with Christmas poems and 
songs which they had learned at school. 
In that way no special efforts were needed 
at the busy holiday time, to prepare an 
elaborate program, and yet the tiny tots 
and older children combined in giving a 
with the real Christmas spirit. 
en came Santa! But there were so 
many gifts he needed help in distributing 
them. “Mrs. Santa Claus” came to the 
rescue and created considerable mirth, for 
“she’’ was suspiciously like a certain young 
man in the neighborhood, dressed up. The 
toys, trinkets, and goodies were aptly 


pro 











GALESBURG WRITING MACHINE CO., 
Dept. 152 Galesburg, 
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assorted, and many a jolly laugh greeted 
the opening of the gifts. 

Then came very simple refreshments, 
for all had been to ee oe ane 
the party was over, with everyone home- 
waa bound to music of jingling 
ae in the frosty air. : 

es, it was a very simple entertainment, 
easily prepared in any community, yet 
truly 5 ay Se spirit of “good will to 
men.” —C. 8., Ia. 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ON CHRISTMAS | 
SPIRIT 


“To me, at least, the best part 
of Christmas is the Christmas. 
spirit,” affirmed Aunty Hopeful, 
‘*s Irwin Almy, stopped at the 
house wi.a the all on his way 
up from the post office. “Just look how 
this little package you’ ve brought breathes 
the spirit of the season! Even the ribbon 
has got holly leaves and berries on it— | 
and there’s a big Christmas seal—and a 
Red Cross stamp! I haven’t no idea} 
what’s inside, but it don’t take no second | 
sight to see that it’s wrapped up with lots | 
of love and will and Christmas cheer. | 

“T never did have any sympathy,” con- 
tinued Aunty, ‘with those who is so bur- 
dened at Christmas time with the problem | 
of givin’ presents that it crowds the Christ- 
mas spint out of their hearts. Amanda 
Bumpus and ‘Ma’ Harriman is good 
examples right close to home. Both of | 
‘em gets into a perfect fret at the last | 
minute and when they finally gets their | 

resents done up and addressed it’s with | 
Pre feelin’ in theiy heart that they’re glad | 
to see the last of ’em. There isn’t much | 
of any thought of whether they can tie up | 
any real Christmas spirit along with their | 
gifts or whether they can manage to tuck | 
any Christmas cheer inside the wrappin’s. | 
I’ve always felt pretty sure that 1 could 
tell, when I get a Christmas package, just | 
about what spirit it was loaded with when 
it started my way. If it comes driftin’ 
into my hands about the middle of the 
month, bearin’ a neat little sticker, ‘Don’t 
open until Christmas,’ I’m as certain as 
can be that the one who got it ready did so 
in a leisurely sort of way and was a 
thinkin’ all the time of how much pleasure 
it was goin’ to give me when I got it and 
saw who it was from. But if. it comes | 
straggling in the day after Christmas I 
have visions of ‘Ma’ and ‘Mandy’ and I | 
can see whoever sent the gift fussin’ away 
for dear life to get the thing off their) 
hands before the clock struck twelve on 
Christmas eve. 

“Christmas,” concluded Aunty, “is | 
becomin’ more and more sinaed from 
year to year. Lots of folks dread to see it | 
comin’ just because they can’t pnt no heart | 
into it anymore. To my mind this is 
mostly because they’ve overlooked the 
best part of the day. If folks could just 
remember that Christmas means good will 
toward every one, a day of cheerful 
greetin’s, and a time of glorified a | 
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it would be so different. So long as fo 

don’t put any of this into the they 
can’t expect to get very much of the real 
Christmas spirit out of it.”,—Orin Crooker. 


CORK KNOBS FOR COVERS 

One day the knob came off my tea- 
kettle cover; instead of waiting for some 
one to go to tewn and buy a supply, 1 | 
took a cork that could be worked into the | 
hole, and had the most satisfactory knob | 
ever, ag it never gets hot. 

I then hunted up everything that needed | 
knobs and fixed them all up. ‘Those in | 
which the holes were too small to insert the | 
cork, I took a screw with a head that} 
would not pass thru, put the head on the | 
under side and screwed the cork on the} 
top. Corks from extract bottles are good 
for the purpose.—Mrs, J. D. 8, 








One must be careful, but not too eau- 
tious, or a lot of golden opportunities will 
escape. When you come to think of it 
even most good things are a bit risky. 
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$200. in Cash Prizes 


A first prize of $100 will be awarded 
for the best lettcr giving reasons for 
using Royal Baking Powder. 


Ten prizes of $10 each for the next 
ten best letters. 


A cook book containing several hundred prac- 
tical recipes will be mailed free to each contestant. 


Conditions 
1—Letters must not cortain more than 
200 words and must be received before 
Feb. 1, 1917. 


2—Contestants must be users of Royal Bak-- ' 


ing Powder at the time or before sending 
the letter 


3—Each letter must state name of paper in 
which this advertisement is seen. 


Address all letters to: 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO. 
135 William Street, New York City 























JUST OUT 
ny FREE! Model 8 Daylite 


Whiter-Brighter Than Gas or Electric, at i the Cost 


WE SEND PREPAID, NO MONEY DOWN, 10 NIGHTS’ FRED 
TRIAL. See it, try it, test it in any way you want in your own hom 
alongside any other li~ht. Then if you feel like parting with it send it 
back at ourexpense. The trial costs you yes We take ail the risk. 
GOVERNMENT i 













at % the cost, “Pays for in @ few months in oil saved. 
noodor, U; wick 
and safe cannot explode., Onty ck and toes wow fh Only m 
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=== GUARANTEE BOND == 
| Successful Farming Publishing Company 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


This is to certify that we guarantee to all subscribers to Successful Farming that they will 
receive fair and honest treatment from advertisers in Successful Farming to w announce- 
ments they may reply. In case of dishonest or unfair treatment on the part of any advertiser 
toward any subscriber to Successful Farming, we shall make careful investigation, and if the 
charges are ined we tee to the subscriber that a fair and adjustment of the 
matter will be made. When you buy things advertised in ul Fa: ing. ogher direct 


arming is 





or through the dealer, you take no chance. Everything advertised in 
backed by the advertiser and by Successful Farming. 
This guarantee constitutes an insurance policy against dishonest or unfair dealing on the 
we of any advertiser in Successful Farming toward any subscriber to Successful arming. 
he only condition that we make is that the unfair dealing be definitely proven and that it 
be reported to us within 30 days from its occurrence so that we may investigate the facts 
while they are fresh. Keep this guarantee with your other valuable papers. 


oe 


| Fx Pere 











P.S. In order eo make ourselves absolutely safe on this bond, we have refused in one 
year more than $75,000.00 worth of advertising because we could not afford to place this 


guarantee back of it. 





ees Case 

The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 
by experts in their various lines. It will pay you to study them. 
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CHRISTMAS WITHOUTA TREE 


By GERALDINE AMES 


E cannot all have Christ- 
mas trees; nor do we al- 
ways want them, for the 
old idea of a huge tree 
fresh from the forest, 
towering to the ceilin 
and festooned and lighted 
from top to bottom is 
somewhat dying out. A 
tree, whether large or 
small, means much labor 
and preparation; and al- 
tho a beautiful sight 
especially where there are 
children to breathe ‘‘ah’s”’ 
and “‘oh’s’’ of satisfaction, 
and to view it with eyes 
round with delight, there 
= are many ways of cele- 
: brating Christmas in 

which a tree plays no part 
at all. At a party I attended last season, 
a huge stocking made of red and white 
drilling, with a wire run thru the a. to 
keep it open, was hung from a hook by a 
chain decorated with red berries. In this 
stocking, each person placed his gifts for 
the members of the family and the various 
guests, while letters and very light pack- 
ages were pinned to the outside. ong 
before Chirstmas morning, the stocking 
was crammed to overflowing and early 
Christmas day, even before breakfast, 
everyone was taking peeps thru the drawn 
curtains of the gene room, and laying 
wagers on which pac were theirs. 
After breakfast, a light step ladder 
trimmed with holly and red ribbons was 
brought and each guest took turns climb- 
ing the ladder and bringing down some of 
the presents. 

When another family assembled on 
Christmas morning they found the room 
a veritable maze of strings which*crossed 
and recrossed in every direction in 
apparently inextricable confusion. It ap- 
peared that one end of each string was tied 
to a package belonging to the person who 
held the other end, and that he was ex- 
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must be plainly labeled in large letters so 
that the mames can easily be seen, and 
each person provided with a fishing pole 
and line. On the end of the line is a 
hook, attached as firmly as possible. T 
person who takes the turn at fishing, 
mounts a chair and, using the rod and line, 
fishes for one of the packages he sees bear- 
ing his name. The success he has depends 
on his skill with the hook and line, as only 
five minutes is allowed for a trial, and when 
his time is up he must yield his place to 
the next fisherman who goes thru the same 
performance. Sometimes when a package 
absolutely refuses to be baited, the unfor- 
tunate fisherman is the butt of as much 
good natured ridicule as if he were really 
trying. for an eight-pound trout. 

A Christmas pie is a source of never- 
failing mirth. To make this mammoth pie 
it is necessary to have a good sized wash- 
tub covered with red crepe paper. In 
this tub are placed the gifts which are then 
covered thickly with bran or sawdust. 
The top of the tub is hidden in greens, and 
in these greens is planted a small tree 
either natural or artificial. To each gift is 
attached the end of a red ribbon, the other 
end of which rests on the floor, and to it is 
tied a highly polished red apple, with the 
name of the person for whom the gift is 
intended pinned to it with a toothpick. 

Another interesting way to celebrate 
Christmas without the regulation tree is 
the clothes-line idea. This was done in a 
country house whose mistress is fond of 
novel ideas, and consisted of procuring 
a length of clothes-ltne, some decorative 
sprigs of mistletoe and holly, and plenty of 
red ribbon to tie the presents to the line. 
The line was stretched across the length 
of two large rooms, and the lighter pres- 
ents hung on it by means of red ribbons 
and holly decorated clothespins. The 
heavier bundles lay on the floor just under- 
neath but were attached to the line by red 
ribbons. Directly after breakfast on 
Christmas morning, one of the guests or 
some member of the family, costumed as a 


pected to seek his gift by unraveling his | laundry maid with short skirt, white bod- 
string. This made much laughter, and| ice and smart cap appeared with her 
taxed one’s skill, for some of the strings} clothespin bag, and proceeded to “take 
were wound over chair backs, hung from | in the dothes, calling out the name of the 
the tops of pictures, draped over curtain | owner as she did so. BD a clover person per- 
rods and bric-a-brac and were twisted| forms this action, it may be made the 
and tangled in a hundred ways. The one | occasion for many local hits or remarks 
with the most patience came to the end of | upon the character of the “clothes’’ on the 
his string and disccvered his gift first. It|line, which causes much laughter and 
was voted that the results were well worth | appreciation among the listeners. 
the time and patience employed. The A novel idea is to make a chimney 
children proved themselves especially | about four feet high, of pasteboard, cover 
skillful, going down on their hands and| it with red paper, place it in the midst of 
knees nothing loath, to see where the| a bower of greens, and put all the presents 
strings led, and executing acrobatic feats| labeled and tied, inside. The one first 
which greatly amused the elders of the| chosen to get his gifts must then r 
party and gave a good, if unusual, time to} down into the depths and peeves te 
all. reach for a package. If it proves to be for 
Another way of distributing Christmas | him, he has scored; but if it is for someone 
gifts is by means of the fish pond. This else, he cannot try again, but must retain 
calls for skill and patience, too, altho it| the package while someone else tries his 
usually creates so much merriment that| luck. When all the guests have had a try 
the actors are hardly able to carry on their| the packages may be exchanged so that 
parts. A sheet is stretched between two| they reach their proper owners. 
doorways, and on one side of this are} Santa Claus with his pack on his back is 
placed all the pack iges “intended for the | very popular with the little ones, and the 
various persons present. Each package! person appointed to fill the office can make 





Don’t let the biggest profits 
go to the packer. You lose 
money when you sell hogs on the 
hoof instead of as country lard 
and sausage. There is a ready 
market for pork products, The 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Sausage Stuffer and Lard Press 
is strong and durable. 
The r= ¥ Corru- 
gated it prevents 
all air from et 
sausage casing. Saus- 
stuffed with the 
“Enterprise”? Press 
looks better, keeps lon- 
ger. Cylinder bor- 
edtrue. Broad lips 
on strainer, makes 
handling easywhen 
filled with 
hot crack- 
lings. 








Send for “How to Make Money 
with Hees", by F. D. Coburn, 
former Sec'y 
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ger $i8. Rotary $80. Save money. Print for 
others, big profit All easy. rules sent. Write 
factory for catalog presses, TYPE, carda. 
THE PRESS CO. D-19, MERIDEN,CONK. 








much amazement and amusement by 
clever and spirited remarks as he hands the 
packages around. 

A more élaborate but very effective way 
of distributing gifts is by méans of the 


Christmas express and t office. Two 


rooms are needed for this; the post office | 


in one, and the express office in another. 
A light framework of lath, covered with 
red cambric may be made for the post 
office, and letter boxes for the family and 
guests can be made out of cigar boxes 
which should each be numbered as every- 
one 1s supposed to have his own private 
mail. There should be a general Eliwery 
window, one for money orders, one for 
registered mail and so on. There should 
also be a postmaster and one able assistant. 
Mail bags are represented by large paper 
sacks, and letters are stamped by means of 
corks dipped in ink which do the work 
satisfactorily. Those present are told that 
ya bereay! — contain yee bs 
uplicate is placed upon the package de- 
posited in the express office in the next 
room. Persons must go to the post office, 
get their mail, read it, go to the. express 
office, give the number of their Kage, 
sign the receipt book and go back to the 
t office for more mail. Anyone un- 
own to the money order clerk must be 
identified before money will be paid. This 
way of distribution entails some prepara- 
tion beforehand, but those who have tried 
it, find that the game is well worth the 
trouble. 


Points on 
tiquelt 


Note—A qeptiens epee putate of eeageeite 
will be answered in is department as spate will per- 








it. Address your potters to Editortal . 
Buccesstul F e Motn lowa, an 
to U tons Sars hot be 
answered. No names will ed. Those de- 
siring personal answer must en’ & two-cent stamp. 


An Idaho subscriber asks: “When a 
young man is out with a girl, should he 
always tip his hat when he meets his boy 
friends?” 

So many questions have been asked re- 
garding the propriety of Gees Se hat 
under woes circumstances, t I am 
giving several rules that apply to this 
couftesy. A man tips his hat under the 
following conditions: 

- When greeting a lady. 

When speaking to a man of his acquaint- 
ance who is with a lady. 

When walking with a lady and he meets 
a man whom he knows. 

When walking with a lady who meets 
a man of her acquaintance whom he does 
not know. 

When with men and they speak to a 
lady of their acquaintance whom he does 
not know. 

When speaking to an elderly man. 

When greeting a superior in office. 

When offering small courtesies to either 
a stranger or an acquaintance. 

When bidding a lady good-bye after 
stopping to chat for a few moments, 

A South Dakota subscriber asks: “How 
should an unmarried lady solicitor intro- 
duce herself to strangers?” 

A lady solicitor should have a card bear- 
ing her name and in small type the name 
of the firm she is representing to hand to 
strangers she wishes to talk with regard- 
ing business matters. 

A Minnesota subscriber asks: “A num- 
ber of ladies of the town have called on my 
mother and I. Mother is unable to get out 
much on account of poor health. Should I 
leave her card when returning these calls?”’ 

If your mother cannot call in person, 
you may pay the necessary calls in her 
stead and her card should be left when 
such a call is made. Or, she may invite 
the people whom she would otherwise call 
on to an afternoon tea, which is more of 
« compliment than a call.—Bertha Aver- 
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A happy Christmas thought— 


KODAK 


The gift that adds to the good times at the momen 
that indoors and out gives zest to the merry making and 
then—preserves the happy picture story of all that goes to 
make the day a merry one, 


The Kodak catalogue, free at r dealer's, or by mall, tells in detail about 
the various Kodak and Brownie P ane mee AJ pay up saphy is 
really very simple and inexpensive. Kodak has made it so, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO., 373 State St., Rocuester, N. Y. 
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5c each 
6 for 
90c 


ARROW 
COLLARS 


THE BEST THAT YOU 
CAN GET IRRESPECTIVE 
OF THE PRICE YOU PAY 


C.uett, Peasopy & Co., Inc., Makers 





‘Standish’? 














The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines. It will pay you to study them, 
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THE COMING OF THE MORNING 


Continued from page 76 


Zebulon smiled a little sadly. His cous- 
in’s enthusiasm was but the echo of his 
own, yet he had never thought of battle. 
The Messiah he looked for would have no 
need of arms. He would bing His own 
weapons. 

“Would you indeed stand for Him?” 
asked Zebulon curiously. 

“Like a rock,” cried’ Cephas. ‘You 
know they call me ‘Peter’ sometirnes be- 
cause when I have made up my mind I 
am not easily turned. It is made up now. 
If the Messiah comes while I live I shall 
find a place near Him, and I shall help 
Him lead Israel out of Roman bondage as 
Moses led our forefathers out of Egypt. 
Oh, these Romans!” he exclaimed, and 
his face hardened. 

“Hush,” 
around. “One never knows who may hear 
even on these sleeping hillsides. Roman 
spies are everywhere, and especially here, 
near the City.” 

“T am not afraid,” burst out Cephas. 

Zebulon laid his hand on his arm. ‘‘Cau- 
tion is not fear,’’ he said. 

Presently Zebulon, too, dozed. It 
seemed a long time to Cephas that he sat 
over the red embers, chilled a little by the 
constantly blowing wind, yet withal fairly 
comfortable in his warm woolen blanket. 
Thinking of so many things he could not 
even doze. The silence of the night, the 
steady calm of the watching stars, the soft 
breathing of the flock, all made a part of 
the quiet strength that his heart had 
thrown about the thought of the Messiah. 
Nearer than ever seemed the God in whose 
hands Israel lay. Closer and closer to the 
lad’s passionate soul came the realization 
of all the Messiah could mean, A great 
wordless yearning took possession of him 
and he threw himself on his face, his 
clasped hands stretched toward the mid- 
night sky. 

“My soul waiteth for the Lord more 
than they that watch for the morning!” 

Over and over this sentence which for 
years he had read over the door of his 
father’s house came from his lips in an 
impassioned cry. 

“My soul waiteth—my soul waiteth!”’ 

There were tears on his cheeks as at 
last he turned his face toward the stars. 
| God was so near—so very, very near! 

But what was that strange light, like 
yet unlike the dawn? He looked towar 
the blaze of the Bethlehem streets. It 
came not from there. Then he turned to 
the east. Surely it could not be morning 
yet. Brighter and brighter it shone, like 
warm, white starlight, yet like no star- 
light he had ever seen. Ah! there was a 
wonderful thing—a great star sweeping 
over the rim of the eastern hills like a 
heavenly glory, pushing the night aside 
and making the Pill as bright as noon. 

“Zebulon! Zebulon!” 

But there was no need to call. All were 
awake now, and all were silent with 
amazement as this mysterious radiance 
grew more and more intense. Fear sat 
is the eyes of the roused shepherds, and 
and an awe that was almost like fear upon 
the white face of Zebulon himself. John 
was upon his knets, his eyes tightly 
Seuewed. his heart beating hard. Only 
Andrew, gay, careless, loving Andrew, 
crept to the side of Cephas and slipped 
his hand into his brother’s. Together, 
with rapt faces, they watched the steadily 
growing effulgence of the star as it moved 
upward across the sky. And then— 

Softly, like a sudden whisper of rising 
wind, an unearthly sweet sound drifted 
vcross the valley. Andrew tightened his 
clasp of his brother’s hand. It died away, 
then came again, a little clearer than be 
fore. What*could it be? Again it died, 
like the echo of falling winds. And again 
it caine, but this time it sounded of voices 

voices not of earth. There was a note 
like the ringing of silver bells, too, or the 
striking of finely wrought cymbals. 


whispered Zebulon, glancing % 





Andrew glanced at his brother’s face. 
The 


He never forgot the look upon it. 
lips were moving. 

“My soul waiteth—my soul waiteth! 
It is the Messiah!” 


Then, as if the heavenly chorus had | 


waited only for this reverent, passionate 
recognition, the wonderful voices came 
again, clear, heavenly-sweet, triumphant. 

“Glory to God in the highest—on earth 
peace! on earth peace!” 

Ah, what of battle now? The great 
muscles in Cephas’ arms swelled uncon- 
sciously. Yet likea ray from the star itself 
piercing his soul came the light of a new 
understanding, and with it an unques- 
tioning obedience. However the Messiah 
should call for his service, it was His. 
‘hatever the Messiah asked of him he 
would do. He saw nothing, felt nothing, 
knew nothing except that his life was his 
Lord’s, and that this night, somewhere, 
somehow, the reign of the Messiah upon 
earth had begun. 

Then suddenly the voices were hushed, 
and there was only Andrew, sobbing at 
his side, and the shepherds on their faces 
and Bethlehem, like a handful of dimm 
jewels in the lap of night—dimmed be- 
cause of the wonderful, terrible light that 
continued to pour upon it like a flood of 
molten silver. Even in the midst of his 
wonder, and the strange passion of his 
consecration, Cephas aoticed that it shone 
most brightly above one spot in Beth- 
lehem. 

“Come,” he said in a firm voice, his 
eyes fixed on the star, drawing Andrew 
with him as he stepped forward. “Come 
—the Messiah waits.” 

Cephas could never speak of that next 
hour. Andrew tried to tell of it, when 
exhausted with its divine stress, they had 
climbed the hill again and found their 
father and mother anxiously waiting. But 
all he could say, as he threw himself sob- 
bing into his mother’s arms was, “We have 
seen the Lord! We have seen the Lord!” 

But Cephas they did not question, for 
the light was still upon his face. 

And that light was yet undimmed thru 
all the quiet years of Galilee, thru all the 
labor of boats and homely tasks, thru all 
the years of waiting when the night of 
the star had come to seem like a m, 
down until the time when a man in a 
white robe, with an unearthly sweetness 
in his face and an unearthly glory in his 
eyes, spoke to Cephas and Andrew as they 
drew their nets from the blue depths of 
Genessaret: 

“Follow Me!” 

Was it any wonder that Peter followed 
and that with him he drew the world? 


A HANDY UTENSIL 

One utensil which ought, because of its 
usefulness, to be found in every kitchen is 
a durable, well-made potato ricer. With 
such a ricer a dishof mashed potatoes may 
be prepared with a minimum expenditure 
of time and strength. 

It is fine for mashing turnip since any 
tough or woody particles are retained in 
the ricer, and it is much easier to sift 


stewed pumpkin thru it than thru the 


colander. 


But perhaps it is most useful of all in | 


making apple sauce. Our family are fond 
of freshly stewed apples, but. what busy 
woman has not 
required for paring and coring a big dish 


of apples? Now Lsimply cut the apples in | 


quarters after they have been thoroly 
washed. The blossom, stem, and any 
imperfect spots are quickly cut away and 
the apples stewed, unsweetened. When 
removed from the fire they are pressed 
thru the ricer which removes skins and 


seeds. Apple sauce made in this way has | 
being entirely free from | 


the advantage of 
lumps.—A. M, A 
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# Women’s Comment 





All women are invited to state their views 
or criticisms briefly on eny subject they see 
fit, and we will publish as many letters each 
month as our space will permit. Successful 
Farming is in no way responsible for the views 


exp horein. 


A WORD FOR CLUBS 

I believe in each one of us doing all in our power 
to make country life better and more interesting 
in every way. Do not think your small part is not 
worth while—it takes the little things to make the 
big ones. Our minister said the other day, that 
the devil kept tempting us to leave undone the 
small things, knowing that if they were left the 
large ones would never be accompli b 

A great many times we hear abe condemned. 
The p oon usually is that the home is neglected and 
that the members indulge in gossip when they 
might better be employed at other things. Some 
church people do not believe in them. I am a 
church member, and I hope a good Christian and I 


also > a good homemaker. 1 do most emphatic- 
ally believe in clubs, especially for country girls 
and women. Take the intitiative; talk club toa 


few; get them interested; and in your small way you 
will have helped to bring about better social con- 
ditions. I am a member of two and I get a great 
deal of real pleasure out of both. One is made up of 
girls and two or three young married ladies. le 
take our embroidery or fancy sewing when we meet 
on Thursday afternoons each two weeks. Some- 
times one reads while the others work. Each e 
entertains as her name comes alphabetically. We 


serve some simple refreshments and have a folly | 


good time; but we do not gossip. 

The other club is known as the Wednesday Club. 
We serve light refreshments; take work if we like 
and have music. Occasionally we have a contest of 
some kind and give small prizes. Sometimes we 
take our dinners and spend the day with one of our 
mem ers, The one at whose house we meet is not 
expected to cook <—~. They spent the day with me 
in strawberry time last season. I was supposed to 
furnish the berries and cream, but we went a little 
farther and made shortcake. a delighted 
and we surely did have a feast. mothers join 
in the fun and seem to get as much out of the 
noon or day we spend in their homes as we younger 
ones do. I am sure the social conditions are better 
i ighborhood for our innocent amusements, 
and there is a bond of fellowship established, which 
would not exist but for these clubs.—M. I. G., Ind. 

y mt: you have a club of some sort 


Fr 
a | 


every month would be an ad 
Srampeta ~<" - enya it for the bory 
part ne, bu m say 1 enjoy reading 
studying it for allitis worth. It isan endless study 
and caunot be too well read.— Mrs. C. T., Kans. 


I would like very much to have discussed the 
question of what a club of women can do for the 
betterment of their town or community.—Mrs, 
J. L. P., Mich. 


Received the musio I ordered and I surely am 
w.ih it. will say a good word for your 
paper whenever possivle.—R. , Ohio. 


ENJOYED THE THANKSCIVIN 
I have been a silent reader of “S. 


A good 


# 


G STORY 
F.” for nearly 
three years now, but when I received my of 
the Novem number yesterday, | felt as tho I 
could not keep still longer. I enjoy your paper from 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Think of It— 


People cut out tea or coffee before retiring when 
these beverages interfere with sleep. In the morn- 
ing they drink freely of them, strangely over- 
looking the fact that at whatever time of day the 

cup is drunk the drug, caffeine, in tea and coffee 
is irritating to the nerves. 


| 


| 


More and more people are turning to 


Instant Postum 


the drug-free, nourishing, comforting cereal drink. 


‘‘There’s a Reason’’ 










of these dandy rifles to give as 
rewards an 
men who will do alittle © 










Write me today asking for 
complete description pry Seed 
fine rifles and for details of my 









beginning to end, but was ticularly touched by 
the Tha: iving story, “The Two Little Mounds.” 
I had not finished the second before my 
eyes were so blinded by tears that I could not read 
farther. Just a little over a year ago our baby left 
us and I have felt a little bitter at times. I 

that all of us who havelost loved ones will take this 
story to our hearts and profit by its lesson. I am 
sure if we would help some one less fortunate than 
ourselves it would take the bitterness out of our 
lives and we could rest assured that if our loved ones 
could speak to us they would sanction what we were 
doing.—Mrs. 8., Ia. 


Since you have begun putting crochet patterns 
in 8. Ft feel as if it ts just the "best paper” ever. 
It can't be beat.—Mrs. J. E. T., Kas, 









splendid new plan by which you 
can earn one of them in a few 
hours. Fill out the coupon or simply drop mea 
letter asking about the rifle. Be sure to say “Hamilton 
Rifle” because I also offer Air Rifles. Write at once be 
fore the matter slips your mind. [I will answer right 


away and I know i i i 
"Pla for yout you willbedelighted withmy easy 


tarifie. I want you to be the 
your to get one of these rifles, 
& T. MEREDITH, Pub. 
Des Meine lowe” 
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A 


CHRISTM 


Farm Grown a 


AS DINNER 


nd Home Made 





% AOTHER 
i Field 

had in- 
vited all her 
grown-up chil- 
dren home for 
the year-end 
feast, ‘‘just a 
country Christ- 
mas dinner,’’ 


used for the 
beets and for 
the salad dress- 
ing was also 
**home-grown,”’ 
being made 
from the extra 
barrel of cider 
they had _ the 
year before 
from the large 





she had written 
them. All had 
accepted with 
alacrity, and by 
Christmas eve 
all had arrived 
at the old farm- 
stead for the big 
holiday; Floy, 
the daughter 
who taught do- 
mestic science 
in the city; Will 
and his family, 


Pressed chicken 


Cream scall 
Whole wheat a 
Country 

Wild goose 





Celery 
Roast beef with dressing 


Chantilly potatoes 
Harvard beets 


Cabbage and string bean salad 


Pumpkin pie ala mode Maiden blush cider 


apple crop. 
The salad 
recipe called 
for shced stuffed 
olives for a - 
nish, for which 
ingenious Mrs. 
Field substi- 
tuted tiny cu- 
cumber pickles 
she had put up 
in cider vine- 
gar, cutting 


Currant catsup 


oped carrots 
nd white bread 
butter 

berry jelly 








Edith and her 
preacher-hus- 
bead: Walter and his bride, Frances, and 
Robert from his studies at the agricultural 
college, with his chum who was too far 
away from his own home to return there 
for the holidays. 

It must be admitted that Mother Field 

had had some misgivings when it came to 
ylanning the dinner, for it was Frances’ 
Fest trip to the Field farm, “and she is used 
to things pretty fine’’—Mother worried. 

But Father Field had his say, “Now 
Mother, just you fix up one of your gx 
country dinners, and don’t you worry one 
mite. I’d like to know what could beat 
a real farm feast, anyway. We'll ‘kill the 
fatted calf,’ and have a nice juicy roast 
from it, and some of your pumpkin pies, 
with our cider on tap’’— 

“And some chicken, and homemade 
bread and butter, and jelly and other stuff 
you made yourself. We don’t want any- 
thing that resembles boarding house grub 
for Christmas dinner,” interrupted Robert. 

Mother warmed to the idea, with this 

yreciation. ‘‘Why wouldn’t it be nice 
to have every bit of it home-grown as well 
as homemade? I had thought of getting 
some oysters, olives, oranges, and things, 
but really, cold pressed chicken is far 
better than raw oysters on the half shell, 
and our own Jonathan apples beat any 
fruit on the market.” 

“Now you're talking,” Robert ejacu- 
lated more forcefully than elegantly. 

The “home-grown dinner’ idea took 

form in a menu carefully chosen from the 
wroduce of garden, orchard and field. 
Following the suggestions given her, Mrs. 
Field added to them to make her Christ- 
mas dinner: 

Almost the only contributions from the 
grocery toward the dinner were sugar, 
salt, spices and flour, “tho the flour may 
have really grown in our own wheat 
field,” Mother mused as she kneaded the 
creamy loaves of bread. “I do know this 
graham flour did, for Father ground that 
himself from our wheat.”’ And remember- 
ing how well her boys liked whole wheat 
bread, she made it to get the whole good 
out of the wheat by not sifting any of the 
bran out of the flour. 

To the meat dressing, Mother Field 
added cherry raisins, or cherries that | 
she had dried from their surplus crop the 
year before. They gave a most pleasing 
and piquant taste to the dressing or to 
any of the various dishes in which she | 
used them at other times. 

Father brought up the potatoes, celery, | 
carrots, cabbage, and pumpkin from the; 
cool, thick-walled vegetable room in the 
cellar. The string beans and beets were 
some Mrs. Field had canned from her 
garden in the summer. The vinegar she’ 


ap 


them crosswise 
ss in thin slices. 
Wild gooseberry jelly was Floy’s choice of 
flavors from the jelly shelf. “It has the 
most delicate flavor, and-will go well with 
your meat course. The color is so clear 
and pretty, too,’’ she said. 


The dessert was Mother’s special pride. 
“Home-grown Poland China lard for the 
flaky pie-crust, pie pumpkins from the 
the cornfield, big Plymouth Rock eggs, 
and rich shorthorn cream—that ought to 
be a.combination for perfect pumpkin pie. 
On each helping I'll put a generous mound 
of ice cream, ‘homemade,’ of course. 
Robert, will you turn the freezer?” 


“Sure, Mother, put in homemade ice, 
to be strictly in keeping with the other 
things. Our pond is fine for skating again, 
even after a crop of ice has been 
vested.”’ 

“Let me help, too,”’ suggested his chum, 
Raymond Rogers, who was taking keen 
delight in rural pleasures. 


“You boys may crack some hickoi 
nuts to put over the ice cream. A 
cup of nut meats to grind will be enough.” 


“Hurrah! A regular sundae!” chimed in 
Robert. “Is that what you are going to 
call the dessert, Mother; pumpkin pie 
sundae?” 

“Yes, whatever you like,’”’ smiled his 
mother. 

“Did the nuts 
queried Raymon 

“Yes, in the timber, which also fur- 
nishes the fuel to cook this home-grown 
dinner.”’ 

So with the boys helping awhile, and 
Floy, Edith, and even ces wanting 
to help; Mother ably captained the dinner 
|preparations. Edith whip enough 
‘cream at one time for both the salad 
| dressing (which had been cooked the day 
before) and for the Chantilly potatoes. 

The beets were prepared a half hour or 
more before dinner time and left in the 
double boiler to keep hot. The ingred- 
ients for the salad were mixed ready for 
the dressing to be added at the last, and 
kept outside where it was cold. The 
celery, jelly and catsup were placed on 
the dining table. Several cans of cider 
were opened and a big pitcher of it placed 
on the sideboard, ready to refill the glasses. 
Thus, with good planning and able helpers, 
everything was in readiness for the feast 
without hurry or hard work on anyone’s 
part. The hostess was able to enjoy the 
meal with her family, as Floy and Robert 
changed the plates and brought in the 
salad and dessert. 

When Edith’s husband returned thanks, 
he voiced the sentiments of all in quoting, 
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This is énough for one large pie.—Clara 
Steen. 





‘Thou cruwnest the year with Thy good- 
ness.” 

During the course of the meal, Frances 
remarked, “‘Your decorations are so un- 
usual and pretty—surely they didn’t grow 
on the farm, too?” 

A general good-natured laugh around 
the board answered her and Father Field 
said, “Oh, those weeds! Mother would 
have me bring in a lot of buck-brush from 
the pasture for trimmings.” 

“But their bright red berries are so 
Christmas-y! Nothing could be a more 
appropriate border around your rich red 
apples. Jonathans, aren’t they? I don’t 
know which is prettier, the buck-brush or 
those lovely dull blue juniper berries I 
saw on your cedar trees. I asked Walter 
what they were, so i know!’ And Frances 
took more and more interest in everythin 
“grown on the farm,” till her busbasd 
ere 2 asked her, ‘You'll be wanting 
me to buy a farm for you next, won’t you?’ 

To his surprise, Frances answered, “I 
believe I will.” 

She pleased Mother Field very much 
by asking for some of the recipes she had 
used, to take home with her. “Tho I'll 
need to live on a farm, I think, to get 
everything as good as you had it and have 
your experience, too!’ 

But Mother Field modestly disclaimed 
that she had done any more or any better 
than could be done on any good farm. 
Nor had she by any means exhausted the 
possibilities in the way of home-grown 
dainties, Raymond found in his vacation 
there. 


“I’ve decided to switch over and take | 


an agricultural course, too,”’ he confided 
to Robert. ‘““The farm is the best place 
after all.” 

Here are the recipes Mother Field gave 
Frances: 

Chantilly Potatoes—Pile on a serving 
dish or casserole 6 c. of well-seasoned 
mashed potatoes. Beat 1 c. heavy cream 
till stutf, add 1 c. grated cheese and season 
with salt and pepper. Spread over pota- 
toes, place in a hot oven, and bake until 
cheese is melted and cream is delicately 
browned. 

Currant Catsup—To 5 Ibs. of fresh red 
currants, picked from the stem and 
washed, add 4 Ibs. brown sugar, 1 pt. of 


vinegar, 1 tbsp. each of clovea cinnamon, || 


and allspice. Cook slowly for 3 or 4 
hours till quite thick. 

Cream Scalloped Carrots—Grate 6 car- 
rots, cook with very little water in top of 
double boiler till tender, add 1 tsp. salt, 
4 tsp. pepper, and cream to moisten. 
Cook 5 minutes. Place in baking dish. 
Sprinkle with 4% c. grated cheese, cover 
with layer of butte bread crumbs, and 
brown 1n oven. 

Harvard Beets—Cut 12 small beets in 
thin slices or small cubes. Mix \% ec. 
sugar with 2 level tbsp. cornstarch, add 
\ c. cider vinegar and boil 5 minutes. Add 
beets and let stand on back of range. or 
in double boiler % hour. Just before 
serving add 2 tbsp. butter. 

‘abbage and String Bean Salad—Mix 14% 
c. cooked string beans (cut in % inch 

ieces) with 144 c. shredded cabbage and 

c. sliced olives or cucumber pickles. 
Salt to taste and add 1 c. cream salad 
dressing, just before serving. 

Cream Salad Dressing—\ tsp. mus 
1 tsp. salt, 2 tsps. flour, 14 tsp. powde 
sugar, few ins cayenne, | tsp. butter, 
yolk 1 egg, 44 c. vinegar, 4 e. thick cream 
— or sour. — ingredients, add 

utter, egg yolk, and vinegar slowly. 
Cook over boiling water, stirring ob. 
stantly, until mixture thickens; cool, and 

d heavy cream, beaten till stiff. 

Pumpkin Pie—1 c. steamed and 
strained i c. brown ny gr i 
tsp. cinnamon, . gi \ , 
ground cloves or Rm Ve wo. aut 3 
eggs, beaten, 1 c. milk, 1 c. cream. Mix 
ingredients in order given and bake in one 
crust, which has been pricked with a fork. 
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A fresh, new ribbon for your 
Teeth—and it’s always 


COLCGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


This is the ribbon that makes the smile beauti- 
ful, that keeps the teeth naturally white and 
clean—that fights decay. Write Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream at the top of your list 
of things to get in town. 


COLGATE & CO., 
Department 87 199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouguet i 
Seap — luxurious, lasting, re- . 
fined. A new size at 10c acake. 
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hard coa! heaters and base burners to select from, YS 
Wats oe. free trial offer. Send postal today. 
rite name and address piainly. No ovligations. — a 
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255 State St. MARION, INDIANA 
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A Fine Wrist Watch For YOU! 
Will Make AnIdeal Present 


You have wondered what you could possibly give “her” to 
make the proper impression. “This fine guaran wrist watch 
is just the thing. eat, stylish and convenient. First quality, 
et gg ey in solid nickel a @ ease. Thin model, 

size, stem wind, stem set, to keep good time 
and warranted for five years. Undoubtedly, it will sive good 
service ten years. Wrist strap made of beautiful brown leather. 


Write Today For Full Information 
in regard to my plan for helping you earn this beautiful wateh 


and high class wr'st fob. You will be delighted with my easy plan. 
A post card will do. 



































































































86 
GREENS FOR THE TABLE 


By ADDIE FARRAR 





using the mirror for a lake, make a 
winter landscape by using cotton batting 
for snow, piling it in mound shapes here 
or are so situated that you can take your/| and there. Use the tiny evergreen trees 
carriage or your automobile and drive to| you gathered to surround the lake. On 
the woods and load up with the wonderful | the batting to further simulate snow, you 
decorative things you will find there if you | should use diamond dust or “winter snow” 
look well? | to give the glistening effects of real snow. 

Of course the most Christmasy things | nother good Christmas mn that is 
you will find are the tiny pine trees, and | pretty for decorating picture frames or for 
as pines grow in about every state in the | making festoons and ropes, which is to be 
Union, no matter where you live, you will | found in abundance in the woods in Wis- 
surely find a tree. The small ones are the | consin and other of the Central States is 
most decorative, especially for the table. | ground pine or “crow foot ivy,” called too, 
So bring home with you as many of the | lyco um, which inhabits low, moist 
tiny shoots, trees from six inches to a| woods and is often found in companion- 


HY worry about the Christmas 
greens or decorations, if you hap- 
pen to live near a clump of woods, 
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especially for home workers. A 

of the hand is all it requires omnis 

tor. No treading—no stooping—no shuttle 
ce 















yard high, as you are expecting to have 
guests. The small trees in pony home- 
made stands or pots, or in the tiny china 
ones, at five cents each can be used to 


‘ship with laurel or trailing arbutus. And 
above all do not forget to put into your 
basket all of the pine cones you can find, 
for they are particularly useful in decora- 


tive schemes. Nothing is more effective 
than a candle holder made of a pine cone. 


decorate the Christmas dinner table, one 
standing in front of each plate. Decorate | 





them with a bit of tinsel and a candle or so, Pine Cone Candlestick 
or tie on them some tiny gift. One of the| Take one of your best and plumpes' of @.a.60 
larger ones is to be used in the center of the | a it out, stick a red candle into nEWwCOMe ‘Loom co 
table and is of course decorated with as| it and either sew or glue it onto a paste 7 : 
ings, | board base so that it will stand firmly and S7 Taylor St. = __ Davenport, tows 
much tinsel, popcorn, cranberry strings, so that it will stand firmly an 
It is | then cover this base with evergreen. The Read What This Woman Does 


and as many candles as it will hold. ‘ ‘ : 
also a pretty idea to take one of the larger | candle shade to go with this holder is made | 


trees you pull and decorate it as prettily | of evergreen. Use an asbestos form so that 
as possible, tying on gifts and nuts and | there will be no danger from fire, and cover 


























candies, and allow each child in the family 
to have an individual tree. 
Snow Laden Trees 

A tree about two feet high can be used 
for the table center-piece by giving it the 
appearance of being snow laden. To 
achieve this, dip the tree into thin starch, 
made simply of the starch and water, in 
which has been dissolved five cents worth 
of saltpeter. While the tree is wet sprinkle 
it with a box of diamond dust or “‘Christ- 
mas snow,’ which is to be had in the shops 
for five and ten cents and when dry the 
effect will be, especially under artificial 
light, of snow on the tree. Trim with 
colored candles or tiny electric light bulbs 
and the effect is very pleasing and pretty. 
If you wish, you can trim the tree with 
tinsel and popcorn strings and hang small 
gifts on it. 

Of.course, you will gather a big armful 
of pine boughs, and if you can find them 


choose those of the balsam fir as the needles | 


last longer and will not fall so quickly 
when brought indoors. The oth are 
pretty in vases, in dark corners, over doors 
and pictures and if you are clever you can 
make wreaths and festoons out of them. 

The partridge berry vine is charming 
for the Christmas table decoration when 
arranged attractively. A rose bow! filled 
with short sprigs and perhaps tipped with 
a red berry or mingled with a poinsettia or 
two, makes a pretty center piece for the 


holiday table and with care will last a| 


week or two. ted elder berries add a 
pleasing touch to the Christmas wreaths 
made of evergreen, and if you live where 
you can find them, by all means gather 
holly berries, mistletoe, dogwood or coon 
berries and bring them home in abundance, 
for nothing is more appropriate for Christ- 
mas decorations. 

\ novel way to use evergreens on the 


| this with eve: n. If youwantared and 
green color scheme, use red paper over the 
asbestos form and then sew or pin onto 
this, evergreen spri Take four or five 
of these candles an arrange them in the 
center of the table in a mass of evergreen 
boughs, laid flat on the table, with here 
and there a pine cone sticking out, and 
you have the prettiest sort of ration, 
Another novel and pretty decoration for 
the center of the Christmas table is a snow 
man made of cotton batting, sprinkled 
with diamond dust or Chri snow to 
give the real glistening snow effect. Stick 
some holly in his arms and crown him with 
mistletoe, and stand him in the midst of 
evergreen, and around and about the 
an twigs, pile snow balls made of cotton 
atting. ‘Toeach ball attach a red or green 
ribbon, that leads to a plate. At the close 
of the dinner, or during the last course, let 
| each guest pull a snowball to him, inside 
| of which is some small gift or souvenir. 
A basket wound with evergreen and 
filled with red berries and glossy. holly 
| leaves, setting on star shaped mat made of 
evergreen boughs makes the prettiest 
kind of a center piece, or if you do not care 
for the red berries, use poinsettia blossoms 
in the midst of a mass of evergreen boughs, 
' and have some of the boughs laid flat on 
the table, radiating toward each plate, and 
ending in a single —— blossom, 
either real or artificial. 


re 


CURTAIN ECONOMIES 

The upper half of a full length curtain is 
usually perfectly good when the lower 
part is too worn for further usefulness. 
Sometimes it is possible to reverse the 
curtains, and the worn portion will not 
be noticeable in the folds a% the top. 

If this is not desirable, the upper ).or- 
tions will make very acceptable sash cur- 
tains for rooms in the back portion of the 














Christmas dinner table is to take a good | house, that often otherwise go curtainless. 
sized mirror and place it in the center of | Neatly curtained windows add greatly to 
the table. Surround this with boughs of | the outside appearance of the house as well 
evergreen and holly, or green vines and, as to its attractiveness within.—A. M. A. 


































A Christmas Present That 
Brings Cheer for ALL 


members of the family—not for one day—but 
for every day in the year and many years—a 


Brite-Lite Reading Lamp 


—safest, most economical and efficient 
lighting method—300 candle 
power—lights up whole room 
with soft, steady, cheery glow. 
Cheaper than kerosene. No 
smell, smoke, or lamp-cleaning. 
FREE! Full information about 

this wonderful lamp, al- 
So the Brite-Lite 400 candle power 
lantern apd complete Brite-Lite 
System. te today. 


BRITE-LITE COMPANY, 
112 S. Main St., Albert Lea, Minn, 


PEWRITERS 


$10 and Up. All Makes 
Save $25 to $50 

on rebuilt at the factory by the 
well known “Young Process." Sold 
for low cash—installment or rented. 
» Rentalapplieson purchase price. Write 
for full details and guarantee. Free trial 

voune 1 C0., DEPT. 1207, 


——_—_———_— OOO 
AGENTS —MAKE $100 to $300 
utensil g ance an Cooking 
ww Feanint Sade on ons 
wick for exciu- 
catalogue, 


ALUMINUM MFG. CO. 
Lemont, tik 
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1 bl. 9 sp. repeat corner, 14 sp. repeat from 





ROSE DESIGN DOILY 

The center is a square of linen measur- 
ing 4% inches across. Double crochet | 
closely around the entire edge, beginning | 
at one corner and close the end of each | 
round with one slip stitch. Each round | 
begins and ends in a vertical linefrom the 
starting point. 

For the first round, de. 1 at corner (ch. 
2, de, 1 in same place for all succeeding 
corners). Work 28 sp. along each side 
and an open shell at each corner. Second 
row—12 sp. *2bl. 14. sp. repeat, make cor- 
ner, 14 sp. repeat from * 3 times. Close 
round. The last repeat of each round com- 
pletes the design for all four sides of doily. 
Third row—I1 sp. * 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 5 sp. 






o se 






*3 times. Fourth row—8 sp. * 3 bl. 3 sp. 
2 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 10 sp., repeat corner, 12 sp. 
repeat from * 3 times and complete round. 
Fifth row—7 sp. * 5 bl. 1 sp. 4bl..14 sp. 
repeat corner, 12 sp. repeat from * 3 times, 
complete round. Sixth row—5 ? *1 bl. 
L.sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 8 bl. 2 sp. 3 bl. 9 sp., 
repeat corner, 11 sp. repeat from * 3 
times, complete round. Seventh row— 
2 sp. *3 bl. 3 sp. 2 bl. 3 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp.3 bl. 
3 sp. 3 bl. 9 sp. repeat corner, 9 sp. repeat 
from * 3 times, complete round. Fighth 
row—l1 sp. * 2 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 
3 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 6 sp. 4 bl. 9 sp. repeat cor- 
ner, 9 sp. repeat from * 3 times, complete 
round. Ninth row—1 sp. *1 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 
2 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp, 5 bl, 1 sp. 4 bl. 3 sp. 3 bi. 
10 sp. repeat corner, 10 sp. repeat from * 
3 times, completing round. Tenth row— 
*3 bl. 5 sp. 3 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 4 sp. 
2 bl. 10 sp. repeat corner, 10 sp. repeat 
from * around. Eleventh row—-* 2 bl. 4 sp. 
1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 2 sp. 4 bl. 1 sp. 4 bl. 2 sp. 
1 bl. 14 sp. repeat corner, 11 sp. repeat 
from * around. Twelfth row—5 sp. * 1 bl. 
2 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. 3 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 2 sp. 1 bl. 
16 sp. repeat corner. 17 sp. repeat from * 
around. Thirteenth row—4 sp, * 2 bl. 3 sp. 
1 bl. 2 sp. 2 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. 4 sp. 3 bl. 15 sp. 
repeat corner, 17 sp. repeat from * around. 
Fourteenth row—3 sp. * 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 4 sp. 
3 bl. 1 sp. 3 bl. 5 sp. 3 bl. 15 sp. repeat 
corner, 17 sp. repeat from * around. 
Fifteenth row—4 sp. * 1 bl. 4 sp. 1 bl. 3 sp. 
3 bl. 6 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 2 bl. I sp. 1 bl. 13 sp. 
repeat corner, 19 sp. repeat from * around. 
Sixteenth row—2 sp. * 2 bl. 4 sp. 1 bl. 1 sp. 
1 bl. 5 sp. 1 bl. 6 sp. 4 bl. 15 sp. repeat cor- 
ner, 18 sp. repeat from * around. Seven- 
teenth row—1 sp. * 1 bl. 5 sp. 1 bl. 9 sp. 
1 bl. 8 sp. 2 bl. 15 sp. repeat corner, 18 sp. 
repeat from * around. Eighteenth row— 
16 sp. * 1 bl. 1 sp. 1 bl. 25 sp. repeat corner 
34 sp. repeat from * around. Nineteenth 
row—17 sp. * 1 bl. 27 sp. repeat corner, 
36 sp. repeat from * around. Twentienth 
row—66 spaces on each side with corner 
repeated. Edge—sc. 2 in sp. picot over de. 
* sc. 2 in next sp. se. 2 in next sp. picot, 
repeat * with picot over every other dc. 
Make 6 ch. in picot.—G. 8. 


This issue of Successful Farming con- 
tains hundreds of offers of free catalogs. 
There is no reason why you should not 
have an instructive catalog regarding any 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





article or any number of articles you 
may wish to buy later. 
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Will there be 
a Victrola in your home 


this Christmas? 


Think of the delight of having Caruso, Des- 
tinn, Farrar, Gadski, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumann-Heink, 
Scotti, Tetrazzini and a host of other great 

.artists sing for you! 

Think of having Elman, Kreisler, Paderew- 
ski, Powell, Zimbalist and other famous in- 
strumentalists play for you; of hearing Sousa’s 
Band, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Vessel- 
la’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra and 
other celebrated musical organizations; of 
enjoying the inimitable witticisms of Harry 
Lauder, Nora Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Mizzi Hajos and other leading entertainers. 

Who wouldn’t be glad to get a Victrola for 
Christmas! The only instrument that brings 
to you the best music of all the world superb- 
ly interpreted by the world’s greatest artists. 

Christmas day and every day, let the 


Victrola inspire and entertain you! 

Christmas isn’t too far off to see about your 
Victrola today. Any Victor dealer will gladly demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola 
and play any music you wish to hear. Write tous for 
catalogs. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Victrola 


ToinsureVictor quality, 
always look for the fa- 
mous trademark, “His 
Master's Voice.” It is 
on Victrola and 
every Victor Record. 
It is the identifying 
label on all nuine 
Victrolas and Victor 
Records. 
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New Records dem- 
strated at all d 5 on 
the 28th of each month 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 
Other styles of 
the Victor and Victrola 
$10 to $400 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


jor secur! a Syear new or renewal 
cents; or aay two 10-cent patterns Fre s 





Write pame Any f 10-cent 15-0en: 

How to Order Patterns and tn ful 2S " rect Premium Offer S27 ese = ¥. 
each pattern wan Eaciose price pattern ption o Successful 
yf .-. to Petters Department, Successful Farming. Moines. lowa. 3-year subscription at 50 cents, 
16-1 Fall and Wi 
canoe Notice *4 100 in silver or cay! our Unease 18 6- et rs pees 
as the latest also a aad Comprehensive Articie on Dress- 
ving valuable hints to the home 














1894—A Dainty Set of Ladies’ A No. 1 
is made with a i that is cut with a pretty bib 
section. No. is im one piece with an ample 


pocket and dainty bib portion. 


aprons are cut 
in one size only. Price 10 cents. 


9817—Infants Layette—The cloak may be of 
cashmere, serge, or si The cap is suitable for the 
same mat and for lawn, cambrie or corduroy. 


The kimono and sack will develop nicely in flannel, 
cashmere, silk, or outing fla The slip is nice 
for nainsook, lawn or cambric. The pinning blan- 
ket may be outing flannel oo wool flannel. The shirt 
of cambric or fla per drawers of cam- 
brie diaper cloth, or vebbe rized material. The 
Barrie coat of cambric or long cloth. The bootees 
of silk, quilted satin, eiderdown or suede. The band 
of flannel. The cold feet gown of flannelet, flannel 
or cambrio, and the bib of silk, lawn or cambric. 
One size. Price 15 cents 
883A Good, Sensible Apron— This style has 

several practical features. It envelopes the figure 
and is cut so wide over the shoulders as to almost 
supply sleeve sections. The fulness of the apron 
nay be held by a belt or worn loose. The pattern is 

it in three sizes: small, medium and large. Price 
10 centa 

1884-—Ladies’ House Dress—With or without 
pockets and with sleeve in either of two lengths 
Dotted perecale with trimming of white linen is 





here shown. Striped seersucker, checked ging- 
ham, challie, serge and taffeta are also nice for this 
tyle. The pattern is cut in six sizes: 34, 36, 38, | 
40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Price 10 cents 























1897—A Pretty Set for Miss Dolly—The dress 
and hat may be of the same material. The pattern 
is cut in five sizes: for dolls 18, 20, 22, 24, and 26 
inches in length. Price 10 cents 

1904——-Gir 
gothenes atthe sides and the back and trimmed with 

eep box plaits that form points over the belt. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Price 10 cents. 

1906—Girls’ Party Dreas— With sleeve in either 
of two lengths. Soft fabrics are nice for this style. 
Braid, bands of embroidery and lace are suitable 
for trimming. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 
6, 8, 10 and 12 years. Price 10 cents. 

1 Ladies’ Night Gown—This model may 
be made with an un acing for erat closing and 
with or without yoke facings. have long 
sleeves with turnback cuffs, or chert ves gath- 
ered toa band. The pattern is cut in seven sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, and 46 inches bust mesaure. 
Price 10 cents. 

1909—Coat Dresea for Misses and Small 
Women—tThe dress has yoke portions, beneath 
which the dress is plaited. Its fulness is confined 
at the waistline by a br belt. The pattern is cut 
in four sizes: 14, 16, 18 and 20 years. Price 10 
cents. 

1880—Boy’s —- ~~ ceth » Salaten, serge 
cheviot, velvet, mixed ws ys corduroy would 
be nice for the oonmen, or a blouse, linen, 

madras, percale, soisette and crepe would be very 
appropriate. The pattern is cut in five sizes: 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Price 10 cents 





s’ Dress With Shield—The skirt is | and 4 











196 
pose —aiee Dressing or House Sack—The 
fulness at the waistline may be gathered or left 
unconfined. The pockets be omitted. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: , 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
6i bust ©. Price 10 cents. 








1912—-A Very Attractive Ladies’ Dress—The 
skirt is made with a panel, and a deep lap tuck at 
the center front. The 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 
Price 10 cents. 

1891—A Smart Dress For Young Girl—Serge 
gabardine, voile, prunella, checked suiting and d plaid 
mixtures, taffeta, velvet and corduroy are nice for 
this style. The trimming could be of matched satin 
or of checked or plaid suiting. The pattern 
is cut in foursiszes: 6, 8, foand 12 years. Price 10 cta. 

1919—A Popular Shirtwaist—The fronts are 
trimmed with smart kets. The pattern is made 
in seven sfzes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches 
bust measure. Price 10 cents. 

1899— W aist—1898—Skirt—A . stylish creation. 
A very practical dress for ordinary wear may be 
made in this style, by omitting the tunic on = 
skirt. The waist pattern is cut in six sizes, 34, 3 
38, 40, 42, and 44 inches bust measure. The Ling 
is cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28,30 and 32 inches 
waist measure. Two separate patterns, 10 centa 
for each pattern. 


ttern is cut in six sizes: 
44 inches bust measure. 


1916—A Smart Skirt—The skirt is a four-gore 
model with a lap tuck at the front edge. The 
pattern is cut in seven sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 


32 and 34 inches waist measure. Price 10 cents. 
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Put a Maytag Washer 
in Your Home This Christmas 


Again the spirit of the Gentle Prince wells in the hearts of mankind 


and couches all with its potent tenderness. 


“Ay 
. 


Aad 
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As the tendency toda 
worth, nothing woul 


Again the age-old problem of what to 

give ruffles the serenity of the season. Yet the problem is not difficult of solution. 

is gifts of practical, permanent 
be more acceptable, more appre- 


ciated by Wife or Mother than a 


~Tlotirx Uxsher 


Swinging heversible Wringer 


It’s a gift that becomes a permanent utility in 
the home through constant, unvarying service. To 
it can be entrusted the dainty garments and linens 
that require real care in laundering. 


SAFE—SIMPLE—THOROUGH 


It’s absolutely safe—simple—and thorough in its work. Its 
wonderful little engine operates on gasor gasoline—starts instant- 
ly with a slight pressure of the foot. It has a belt wheel that 


enables it to run a churn—ice cream 


freezer—cream separator— 


bone grinder—any small machinery, while washing and wringing, 


if desired. 


Sold Under a Positive Three 


Year Money Back Guarantee. 
MEN ¢ We want you to know more about the Maytag. So 


@ let us send you a ‘‘ Maytag Laundry Manual.’ It 
is absolutely free, and we feel sure it will prove that the Maytag 
is the ideal Christmas gift. We can arrange to make delivery 
at date and place desired. As Christmas is only a little way 


off, write now. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


DEPT. 114, 


NEWTON, IOWA 


Branches and Warehouses in Most Principal Cities 


There is a Maytag Washer of ever 


type— 


hand—power driven—electric—all built 
to the enviable Maytag Standard. 


DEALERS: Our proposition will 


interest you. 


Write! 





FASHION HINTS 

The wardrobe of every woman should 
contain at least one tailored suit. The 
new styles in this line show directoire 
features, with wide clinging skirts just to 
the boot tops, big fur collars, and quaint 
sleeves, fur trimmed. The materials are 
warm and soft, the new and lovely color- 
ings show fascinating trimmings. 

The coats are close fitting with skirt 
sections flaring from the hips. Some- 
times these peplums are circular and again 
straight and gathered. 

Belts are narrow and half belts are 
very smart. 

Wool velours, chiffon velvets, Bolivia 
cloth, cheviots and wool jersey are among 
the new materials. 

Fur is used extensively and every variety 
of fur bearing animal is brought into use. 

This season, stitching and embroidery 
will be favorite trimmings. 





Net frilling is much used to finish col- 
lars, stocks and cuffs of organdie, lace and 
lawn. 

Smart collars are made of broad cloth 
and flannel; they are cut on sailor and 
cape lines. 

A stock and jabot in handkerchief style 
gives a very dainty finish to a trim, 
tailored suit: 

A baby yoke with deep revers and a 
sailor collar will lend distinction to a 
simple frock. 

There are beautiful new beaded bags 
in colorings as lovely as a Paisley shawl. 
Lovely bag models embroidered in stripes 
like Roman ribbon. 

A novel bag has two round crochet 
oe in Roman colors, joined with cluny 
ace that matches the prevailing color of 
the crochet. 

Tiny little tee bags of beads are 


among the holiday novelties. 





SALT FOR CATARRH 

Every household contains the best 
known remedy there is for catarrh, com- 
mon salt, and it is so simple that most 
persons disregard its merits. 

Dissolve a pinch of ordinary table salt 
in one-fourth of a pint of warm water, 
pour a little in the palm of the hand, place 
the nostrils in it, and snuff it up the nose, 
taking care that some reaches the tissues of 
the tubes reaching to the mouth. Repeat 
several times, then wait for ten or twelve 
hours and repeat the treatment. Keep 
this up for a week or two. 

Strong salt water will cause pain in the 
head, but weak, warm salt water is per- 
fectly harmless and will cleanse the tissues 
more effectually than any other remedy. 
This treatment is a great breath purifier 
and will clear up the throat. 

A little stronger salt water used as a 
gargle will relieve sore throat and aid in 
preventing diphtheria. 
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NEW WRAPPINGS FOR GIFTS 


By PATTY ELLSWORTH 


HEN you stop to 
WV consider that first 
views are always 
important and the most 
lasting; that you can always 
remember how so-and-so 
looked the first time you 
saw him or her, you will 
understand the importance 
of making the Christmas 
present look attractive. 
Wrap it so that when it 
reaches your friend, he or 


she will be interested at once and will{ again, sealing the orange with paraffin. 
| Tie a ribbon around it, and hang it on 
| the tree. 


always remember it. Wrapping and tying 
Christmas presents is really’an art, but 
an art that anyone can readily acquire 
with just a bit of thought and patience. 

Especially has this become an art since 
so many beautiful boxes of all sizes are 
now manufactured and sold at from one 
cent up to all sorts of prices, and these 
boxes enable the giver to make the pres- 
ents more attractive. There are, also, 
many handsome tags, seals, ribbons, 
strings, artificial bits of holly, poinsettias 
and other holiday ornaments to be had 
for a few pennies which all go to help in 
the wrapping of the gifts in a manner that 
will enhance their value in the eyes of the 
recipient. Indeed, it is often easier, these 
days, to express the Christmas spirit thru 
the package that holds the gift, than by 
the gift itself. 

Red and green are the favorite Christ- 
mas colors, both being seasonable and 
symbolic. Gold and silver play an import- 
ant part, however, and white, also, is much 
mm typifying the snow usually falling at 
this time of the year. Holly and misteletoe 
were once the most popular motifs in 
Christmas decoration; but today the poin- 
settia shares honors with them. On the 
paper for wrapping Christmas packages 
on ribbons, seals, and tags, you will find 
these colors and motifs. 

Whatever method of giving presents 
has been adopted by your family, the 
packages will be doubly attractive if 
garbed in Christmasy covers. And even 
such simple gifts as a single handkerchief, 
a hair ribbon, a sachet, a box of fudge 
or a jabot, may be made to assume due 
importance by being packed in an at- 
tractive box, wrapped in tissue or Christ- 
mas paper, tied with holly ribbon, 
gummed with Christmas seals, and hung 
with a pretty name tag. 

Deceiving Wrappings 

A novel Christmas parcel has the ap- 
pearance of a gigantic fire cracker, and is 
made thus; Cover one end of a huge 
mailing tube with a dise of heavy card- 
board, to the. center of which fasten a 
five-yard length of stout red ribbon. To 
the ribbon attach the gifts at intervals 
of from ten to twelve inches, then draw 
thru the tube, making the gifts lie on top 
of one another. Fill spaces between with 
confetti. When the tube is packed, leave 
eight inches of the red ribbon to thread 
thru the disc of cardboard that closes 
the other end. Stick the ribbon down 
with stickers bearing legend. ‘‘Don’t pull 
the string until Christmas.” 

Last year, some small gifts, which came 
all wrapped in holly crepe paper, and 
yes gaily with seals and holly ribbon 
one to be opened each day of Christmas 
week, gave me the greatest surprise and 
pleasure. Attached to each gift was a 
tag with a cheerful greeting on it and the 
day and date on which each package was 
to be opened. Those for December 3ist 
and New Year’s day were a horn to 
welcome the New Year in, and a calendar. 

For the Christmas package to go to 
the family in the old home, I chose several 
small gifts for each one, and wrapped 
these in different colored tissue paper, 
marking them to be opened at different 
hours of the day. The first package con- 
tained some kodak views of my new home; 


the last thing was a good- 
night letter for all of them. 

Why not, in sending 
ackages to intimate 
riends, use, as a seal, a 
tiny snapshot of yourself? 

Unique candy boxes can 
be mas from oranges. Cut 
the orange in halves, re- 
move the inside, fill the 
shells with candy, nu 
pop-corn, or raisins, an 
put the two shells together 
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When bottles of perfumery, jars of 
grape juice, or homemade preserves, are 
to be presented as Christmas gifts, 
the bottles in crepe-paper costumes, to 
represent Quaker ladies in poke bonnets, 
pote Manes, infants in long clothes, 
100p-skirted Colonial dames, cotton- 
bearded, long-coated Santa Clauses, and 
so on, the head and face consisting of 
cotton batting bunched about the cork 
and tied on with a piece of muslin or white 
paper on which a face is drawn. The 
read need not be carefully made, as all of 
it but the face will be covered by a large 
bonnet, hat or cap. The arms are wired 
rolls of crepe paper. A Christmas bottle 
thus garbed will cause delight out of all 
proportion to the simple task of i 
it. 

Never send a present without a bit of 
color to it, if only a red ribbon tied about 
it. Some may say, “Oh, they'll be glad 
enough to get the present, why fuss?’ 

That’s the wrong thing to say. If 
Christmas means anything at all to you 
it means, not so much what you receive, 
but what you give, and the spirit in which 
your presents are sent. Wrap your pres- 
ents with this “Spirit of Christmas” al- 
ways in mind this year. 
NEIGHBORHOOD READING CLUBS 

There are as many different definitions 
of fun as there are people to define it, but, 
as a rule, we may set it down that fun is 
that which gives us amusement and enter- 
tainment. Judged by this standard, the 
reading circle which we organized several 
years after the inauguration of the sings 
was unadulterated-fun. There are in 
every community those who prefer read- 
ing to singing, and if these are in the 
majority, the reading circles will be found 
more enjoyable than the sings. With us, 
the sings had the right of way. We were 
nearly all musical, so we devoted more of 
our time to singing. 

For the reading circle, no officers will be 
necessary, unless you want to do business 
according to Roberts. A leader for each 
meeting, and three or four readers, wi 
answer every purpose. A good book, read 
serially, three or four chapters each even- 
ing, is a good beginning, but we found that 
there was apt to be a decline of interest, 
from the fact that the readers who took 
the book home to be ready for the next 
meeting would finish the entire book, and 
then did not care to come to the remainder 
of the sessions. Any who were compell 
to miss out on a meeting lost part of the 
story, and with it, their interest. 

Bulletins from the experiment station 
are good for a part of each evening’s 
programs as they are of so much more! 
venefit if they are read and discussed than 
if read alone. One or two good monthly 
or weekly magazines, with the bulletins, 
ought to give any community all that it 
would need in the way of matter for pro- 
grams. The py articles in the 
magazines should be thoroly discussed by 
all, and after the solid meat of the bulletins 
and the articles mentioned, be sure to add 
a liberal dessert of the stories and funny 
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to $1800 Pay up to $1800 

P.O. Clerk or Carrier Government Clerk 

Pays up to $1200 ___ Pays up to $1800 
Castoms or Revenue Service or 

Up to $2190—82500 Up to $1800—82500 

TEAR THIS OUT — MARK POSITION (X) 

Mail it to me, with your name and address. I'll advise you (free) , 
about Civil Service examination and getting place on eligible list 
for early appointment. With my coaching | give guarantee of 
positioe or money back. issued by Washington Civil Service School, 

292.296 protected positions under Civil Service: permancay 
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should contuin all the elements required 
by the intellects of the listeners. Too 
many are apt to forget that the human 
mos | requires a certain amount of just 
pure nonsense tq balance the large amount 
of solid practicality that every day brings 
to it. 

And do not get the idea that because you 
call it a reading circle, you must do nothing 
but read. Spend the first half of the 
evening in reading and discussion, but 
after a short intermission take some time 
for games and frolies with the youngsters. 
You will never know, unless you have 
tried it, how near can come to your 
adolescent girl or boy thru the spirit of | 

lay. ‘They look upon you in a different | 
ight after you have jo ined with them 1 in a 
me of “Miller Boy,’ or “Pig 
is ne Parlor,” or “Roxy Ann,” femntr- 
if your sense ‘of humor is developed to the 
point where you can laugh at yourself if 
you happen to make mistakes, 

And after you have spent @ number of | 
the delightful evenings together, it will 
emphasize to you a further need, which I | 
shall try to meet in the next letter.—¢ 
A. G,. 
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BUTCHERING TIME COMFORTS 


You did not know there were any com- 
forts about butchering time? At least, in 
the words of our Irish friend, “‘If ye can’t 
be aisy, be as aisy as ye can” and take the 
rest of it out in satisfied contemplation of 
the joy that will be yours when it is all 
over with—the double joy of an unpleas- 
ant piece of work finished and of a store of 
products for family use that is worth a 
good many dollars, some of which your 
city friends can scarcely ge( hold of at any 
price. 

One of the chief butchering comforts, if 
it seems wise to take advantage of it, is to 
have the town butcher do the actual work 
of butchering. A good many farmers 
think this plan is an actual money econ- 
omy in the matter of time, as well as one 
of |; aber and discomfort; but the making of 
lard, Shusage, head cheese, and liverwurst 

if there is a good German friend to 
coach you—you will probably prefer to 
attend to yourself. 

At best, there must be considerable 
weariness and some muss, and I get it all 
out of the way as fast as ‘possible, having 
the head quartered and put to soak in 
strong salt water at the first available 
moment, so that the excess fat in it will 
be ready to render with the rest of the lard, 
and the remainder be ready to grind up 
with the sausage, or to cook for head 
cheese. 

Run the lard fat thru the sa 
grinder or food chopper to very greatly 
shorten the rendering process and almost 
do away with cracklings; then, either 
render it in the big iron kettle over asteady 
fire out in the yard, and let the children 
ply Indian camp fire, or, in the absence 
of the big kettle, use the wash boiler and 
the kitchen range and avoid all splashing 
of grease and the muss certain with the use 
of small kettles. 

Start the fat off with a cup of water to 
what would be a dinner kettle of fat; let 
it cvok steadily, but not too fast, till the 
cracklings sink, leaving clear, pale~amber 
grease ready to be dipped and strained into 
pails or jars. 

When it is all over with, hot water and a 
good soap powder, lye is so hard on hands 
and is not necessary, will make evetything 
nice and clean—and almost remove even 
the memory of the hard work, leaving only 
the goodly store of lard, sausage, spare 
ribs and hams that would make those city 
cousins green with envy.—R. N. 
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In cleaning earthenware 
crocks and bowls 


Old Dutch 


saves a lot of work 
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Aluminum Cooking Set | 
Seven Articles for 
Daily Use 


Sent Postpaid as per Special Offer Below 
Every housewife is familiar with the 
merits of pure Aluminum Cooking Utensils 
and is very anxious to have them. Here is 
@ very practical combination roaster and 
cooker that will do the work of seven dif- 
ferent kitchen utensils, as follows: 

Ist, 6-quart Berlin Kettle; 2nd, Double Boil- 


3rd, 6-quart Roaster; 4th, 6-quart Steamer; 
Sth uart Casserole, 6th, —_— Baking 


ase Colander. 


Combination 4-piece Roaster 
My Offer: Cooker gi ven tice, for sub- 


scriptions to Successful Farming amounting to $3.50; 
Subscriptions may be taken at our 













Used Like This, 6 Quart Steamer. 


for for $2.00 in subscriptions and$1.00 in cash additional. 
regular rates, which are as follows: Seven years ae .00; Five years for 75cente; Three years 


tor 50 cents; Two years for 35 cents; One year for cents, 


E. T. MEREDITH, PUBLISHER, 38 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa | 
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~ There is something of interest and value to every 
member of the farm family in every issue of Successful 


Farming. Read each department. 
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OUR YOUNG HOUSEKEEPERS 





Ree Oe ae 
TR girls and boys I know will 
want to make their own 
Christmas goodies this year, 

and profit by the knowlecge and en- 
joyment they can get from the work. 

You may have to havea little help 

from mother at first, especially in 
the making of ‘ fondant” , which is 
the basis of so many sweets, but af- 
ter that you will get along famously. 

Uncooked fondant is best. It is made 

in the following manner: Beat the white 


of one egg, and add to it one tablespoonful | 


of cream. Roll and sift one pound of 
powdered sugar, and stir into the egg and 
cream mixture to make a stiff pe de a 
trifle more may be necessary for molded 
shapes. Divide the cake into several 
pieces, and add to one a little melted 
chocolate and vanilla to flavor. To 
another portion add a few drops of fruit 
juice, and flavor with rose. Color another 
part with a bit of yellow vegetable color- 
ing paste, and flavor with lemon. —~ 
are made by using green color 

a drop or more of ou of mint. When ‘the the 
candy is molded, lay it on greased paper, 
cover with another paper and put in a 
cool place. 


Chocolate ‘Creams—Form firm balls of | 


good stiff. fondant between the fingers, 
place on a greased paper and set away 
to dry. Melt confectioner’s chocolate 
over hot water and dip the balls in it. 


Orange mk a hop crystallized orange | 


peel into sma | pieces Mix with fondant. 
Out in long strips, wrap in yellow paper or 
tie with orange-colored baby ribbon. 


Chopped figs, dates, nuts and cocoanut | 


may be substituted. 

Fruit Paste—Put one cupful raisins, one 
cupful stoned dates, one cupful figs, and 
two cupfuls mixed nuts thru the food 
chopper twice. Mix with enough con- 
fectioner’s sugar to make a dough suffi- 
ciently firm to roll on a board sprinkled 
with confectioner’s sugar. Knead as you 
would bread. Then roll out one-half inch 
thiek and cut into squares. Dust with 
Abe sugar and lay away in tin boxes lined 
with waxed paper. 

Nut Crisps—Cover the bottom of a 
well-buttered pan thickly with two’ cup- 
fuls of mixed nuts or peanuts. Melt 
one pound of sugar in a saucepan, stirring 
constantly to prevent burning, and keep 
the sugar from the sides of the pan. As 
soon as melted remove from the fire and 
pour over the nuts. It will quickly 
change to caramel if not removed from 
the fire as soon as melted. When cold, 
break into pieces. 

Pop-Corn Balls—Pop sufficient corn to 
make six quarts. This should be moistened 
before popping, as it makes it more tender 
and insures against any of the grains 
not popping. Boil one pint of molasses 
until it forms a ball when dropped in cold 
water. Mix one cupful of chopped nuts 
with the popped corn and pour the syrup 
over them, tossing with a spoon to mix 
thoroly. When cool enough to handle, 
shape in firm balls. 


Chocolate Pop-Corn Cook one cupful 
of granulated sugar, one-half cupful of 
milk, three tablespoonfuls of grated choco- 
late and a lump of butter the size of a 


walnut together until a little dropped in 
water is quite brittle. Pour over one 
quart of popped corn, stirring so that all 
the kernels are coated. 

Chocolate Melt confectioner’s 
chocolate over hot water. When almost 

cool enough to set, dip nuts, dates, raisins, 
yen ped candied fruits, ginger or what- 
ever is to be coated into the chocolate 
and lay on oiled paper. Chopped fruits, 
nuts or cocoanut may be stirred in, and 


Candi 8s 


small portions dropped onto waxed paper | 


to set 








NL as 


Date Dainties—Stone dates, stuff 
with tiny rolls of peanut butter 
walnut meats, pecan halves, bits of 
candied gi pineapple or cher- 
ries, ot eT almonds and fondant 
flavored with lemon juice. Then 
roll in pulverized or granulated 
sugar. 

Fruitand ih ee my my 
portions of nut meats, fige and dates and 
pass thru the meat grinder. Mix thoroly 
and place in a square shallow tin 
and pack down tight and even. hen 
uld be about three- 


| packed, the layer s 
uares 


ourths ‘of an inch thick. Cut in 
If stic 


and wrap in oiled pa 
and each piece 


handle, dust the han 
with powdered sugar. 
Candy Loaf—Into a square tin that has 


been dip 
of white fondant, and press it down firmly 
and orally. On top of the layer of white 


place a layer of pink; press into 
on top of the pink layer place anot a 
chocolate or yellow. When ready to un- 
mould and cut, sift confectioner’s sugar 
over the top and sprinkle it over the 
hands; then run a sharp knife around the 
edge of the tin to loosen it and turn out 
on a board dusted with sugar. 

dpe nt Be sca Bars—Chop very fine 
two ounces each of candied orange l, 
currants, Sultana raisins, and dates. Beat 
the white of an egg slightly, add a table- 
spoonful of water and mix all together 
until smooth, adding enough confectioner’s 
| sugar to form a st te. Mold into a 
loaf, and brush over with melted chocolate. 
Let the mixture dry for at least two hours. 
When dry turn the sweet over on a 
paper and brush the other side with 
chocolate. When set, cut up into neat 
| bars with a knife. 

Creamed Nuts—Shape a stiff paste of 
fondant into small balls between the 
fingers, and press between halved walnuts. 
Dates or small pieces of fig or candied 
cherries may be used in the same way.— 
Elinor Matthews. 








SQUIBS FOR THE GIRLS 


It is easy to laugh at the mistakes of 
others, but it is kind and courteous to | 
ignore them. 

Happiness is one of those things that is 
homemade. You can’t go to town, or out 
in the world, and buy it at any price. 

She who ‘complains that she has done 
her best and no one cares, has not done 
that “‘best” with the highest motive. Our 
best should be done, first, to satisfy our- 
selves, not to win the appreciation of 
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AGENTS 


New Kerogas Burner 
Makes Any Stove 
A Gas Stove 


Burns Common Coal Oil (Kerosene) 


Sells in Every Home 


Oyen Somate 





Fits Any Stove 


ain 0 on eee ur old cook 
stove or heater. to inetall—just eho shove 
yt gay gy No trouble to operate 


in cold water pack a layer ot keep clean. Just supply it with fuel. 


No Coal—No Dust—No Ashes 
* Burns Just Like Gas 


Cuts down on the housework. No kindling 
tocut—no coal to carry—no ashes to empty. 


Brtiguahedpetantyy ihe vumatavaie 
ABSOLUTELY § SAFE 


urns 
oil), Can't Explode. 


Do away with danger- 

~ ppoline staves, 
erogas is better 

al safe. Fire Pre- 


vention is better than Fire 
Insurance. 


Clean, Odorless, Cheap, 
Wonderful Labor Saver 





Watcha Cowboy Fok 


A beautiful, artistic model boy’s or man’s 
watch. Watch is fully gunrantead for 5 years 





others 

Bread cannot rise without yeast and | 
your life cannot rise without ambition. 

Do not spend much time looking " 
pleasant paths. Choose right ones and! 
pleasure and happiness will find you. 

We should never speak a lie, but some 
truths are best left unspoken; those, | 





even longer. 7 
ment in this watch is y 
ame x. as 
urer in gol 1d 
fled oa re gold cases. 
Case of solid American 
niekel silver. 
Send me your name 
} and address and I will 
immediately send yor 





surely, that will grieve or hurt someone 
without doing anyone g 

A little vaseline rubbed into the scalp 
will make the hair grow. It will also 
thicken eyebrows and lashes but should 
not get into eyes. 





SHOP EARLY 


“Do your shopping early” —this we hear, 
Earlier and earlier each year, 
Just about as soon as frosts appear— 
Shop early. 





Christmas shopping—while we choose our 
gifts, 

Let us give this gift which the burden lifts 

From the clerks who labor in extra shifts 

| Shop early.—C, 8. 











hy complete descriptionand 
also tell you my easy 
plan to get a fine watch 
and fob. Write today. 
E. T. MEREDITH 
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main- 
ly because I said to them what I now say to 
you— y company does not want a cent Lom 
you until you know that the Acousticon will’ 
make you hear.” Just send a line and say “I 
will try the Acousticon."”” We will lately 
gend you, charges paid, the 


1917 Acousticon for 
perosrr FREE TRIAL exXO.ce 


After you have given it any test that you 
choose, it is pat - for 
you will tae. y P hier $9 say whether 








Genera! Acoustic Oo., \368 Candler Bidga New York 


If You Have RIG or AUTO. 
Earn $83 to $325 a Month 
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Myers “Lock Stitch” Sewing Awl Sample complete 
; 1 ts. é. , ample 
University Ave,, Chicago, Illinois, U 
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OUR MUSIC OFFERINGS 

The class of music offered now is so 
much better than when we offered only 
five cent music, that we have wondered 
how our readers would like it. Orders 
indicate that you want good music. 
The orders for the higher priced music 
have about equaled the five cent orders. 
We will give the best we can and assure 
you a good class of music regardless of 
price. 

No orders hereafter will be filled from 
coupons over six months old. That is, 
we fill no orders back of July coupons and 
each month this same rule applies—no 
orders from coupons over six months old. 
Send your friends music for Christmas. 
Instrumental 

Basket of Roses, by Fred Albers, Grade 3. 

Bowl of Pansies, by Jules Reynard, 
Grade 4. These two flower pieees are 
very dainty and unusually melodious. 
Very attractively published with beautiful 
art title pages of flowers; either would 
make a very pretty gift for any lover of 
music. 

Dreamland of Love Waliz, by Sawyer, 
Grade 4. This is a good waltz to use for 
dancing or for a piano solo, as the rhythm 
is excellent. 

The Secret, by Gautier, Grade 3. A 
very catchy little recital number, equally 

for organ or piano. 

When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 

with variations for a piano solo 
by Drumheller, Grade 4. This piece is a 
favorite with both old and young. 
Vocal 


There’s a Long, Long Trail, by Zo Elliott. 
High (f-f,) Med. (e-e,) Low (e-c.) One 
of the prettiest songs written for some 
time, the kind of song one does not tire 
of quickly. Do not think because it is 
arranged in three keys that it is hard to 


_qoad-hye, Good Luck, God Bless You. 
(de). A waltz ballad by Ernest Ball, 
composer of Mother Machree, Little Bit 
of Heaven and many others, which have 
won for him the foremost place among 
the writers of popular music. 

I Think of Home and Mother, When it’s 

hristmas Time. (e-e.) By Charles Daniels. 
Every family should have a Christmas 
song; if a member of your family is to 
be absent this holiday season, this song 
will have an added interest to you. 





| Stultz, the composer of “Sweetest Story 


| ever Told,” which is sufficient for you to | 


know that you will enjoy this song. 
When You and I Were Young, Maggie, 


(co-d), by Butterfield. This well known | 
song is arranged with a quartette chorus. | 





DECEMBER MUSIC COUPON 


Mark X after as many pieces as you care to 
pay for. Write name and address plainly. 


Give total of amount enclosed... 
Instrumental 

Basket of Roses, 25 cents. 

Bowl of Pansies, 25 cents. 

Dreamland of Love Waltz, 10 cents 

The Seeret, 5 cents. 








When You and I Were Young, Maggie, In- 

strumental, 5 cents. 
Vocal 

There’s a Long, Long Trail, High, Medium, 
Low, 30 cents. 

Good-bye, Good Luck, God Bless You, 10 cts. | 

I Think of Home and Mother, etc., 10 cents 

Whisper, 5 cents. | 

When You and I Were Young, Maggie, Vocal, 
5 cents. 

Address Successful Farming, Music Dept. 
Des Moines, Iowa 

















“and from 
Mother I re- 
ceived the most 
wonderful set of 
**Wear-Ever’’ 
? aluminum cook- 
‘})\ ing utensils. 
/ You know I al- 
jways intended 
jto have a 
. \\‘*Wear-Ever’’ 
etkitchen some- 
time—and now 
Z'’my dream has 
come true.” 


tee ie ~~... 
“Wear-Ever” 
ear- er 
- ALUMINUM UTENSILS 

have no seams to leak—no place for food to lodge 
—a©re pure and safe. They d - food bills because 
they absorb heat readily and retain it longer than 
other ware. 

Replace utensils that wear out 

with that ‘‘Wear-Ever” 


< ® 
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te 


New Kensington, Dept. 

Send for the sample Pot Canada) Noothern Alumioum 
Stewpan pic- oe Feber os 

a 


1-¢t. 

tured above.M Send . l-qt ““Wear-Ever™ 

coupon on or Sew an" Eeto'se is in stamps 
or coin--money te bere let if rot satis- 


it. wl Strer good wots January 20, 1917 only. 


This Fine Flashlight 


Yours for a Favor 


EVERTONS about 
e home will many 
many times greatl need 
one of these fine electric 
flashlights. Just the 
thing to use about the 
leaking y night ¥ 
00. or anyt or 
in the daytime w 
searching for an article 
in a dark i 
the cellar or basement, 
or it is handy when 
i the incubator 
thermometer, looking 
at the clock or watch, 
ete., etc, Then it is 
very convenient for use 
about the bara, in the 
hay mow, or when har- 
nessing or unharnessing 
a team in the dark, etc. 
And you would appreciate it when driving a 





Whisper, (d-e), words and music by/| 


dark road at night, capeaaly ifanything about 
the harness goes wrong. It is an absolute 
necessity to the man with an automobile. No 
danger of fire or explosion. 

This is as good a flashlight as you can buy 
anywhere. It has a beautiful nickel case, two- 
cell battery and ten lamp. I can make 
the following offer so liberal because I have 
bought several thousand flashlights at the low- 
est possible price. ’ 

My Offer: Flashlight complete, as d 
scribed above, sent postpaid for two 3-year 
new, renewal or extension subscriptions to 
Successful Farming at 50 cents each, or for one 
3-year subscription and 40 cents additional. 


E. T. Meredith, 
45 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 


FOR SAFETY— 
== CONVENIENCE— 
ECONOM Y—BUY 








DADS Faveens 


HAVE YOUR STORE GET THEM FOR YOU 


DAD'S Electric Hand Lanterns 
Electric Bicycle or Vehicle Lanterns 


BURAERS make your old cere 
givea we white 


bi user now for co te 
sample post ots. , stamps or coin, 3 for $1.00 


pee 7 weer, 
tr ; th 
Bemez Poet! got sntintactery Lire rere: 
LIGHT ©O,, 64 Claré Building sGrand Rapids, Mich, 
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ARTICULARLY in your .Charity 

giving, let not the right hand know 

what the left one does; but under 
the secret guise of Santa Claus, much 
help and happiness can be given that 
at some other season might not be un- 
qualifiedly acceptable. 

The Christmas Star, too, has five points. 
They are Reverance, Endeavor, Brother- 
hood, Peace, and Love. 

Christmas gift-giving dates back 1916 
years; is its spirit alive in your heart today? 

Vary the usual Christmas gifts with 
daintily wrapped boxes of homemade 
sweets; pop corn crisp, stuffed dates, black 
walnut brittles and creams, candied orange 
peel, fudges, etc. 

Let the Christmas triplets—Good Will, 
Good Cheer and Good Fellowship—lay 
your holiday plans. 


The most valuable gifts of all are appre- 
ciation and interest—of the offerings, 
whether they be great or small, and of 
yeople, whether they give offerings or not. 
Eve »n tho dollars come hard enough, it is 
often easier to spend one for a toy or some 
other gift than to spend an hour in honest 
effort to make someone happy. 


Have you some leather or upholstered 
furniture? There is nothing better than a 
bicycle pump to remove dust from creases 
and around buttons. 

To keep the spools of thread handy when 
sewing, get a common five or ten cent bill 
file and slip the three or four most needed 


SQUIBS FROM A FARM WIFE’S 


BOOK 





An all-year sunshine box or 
its wrapped packages, letters, 
pictures, etc., to be opened eac es or 
month of the. year to come is the thing for 
the dear shut-in. 

Don’t always give finished gifts. Often 
all the sonia for a pretty piece ra 
fancy work will please far more than would 
the finished article. 

Remove the stones from the dates. 
Insert a nut meat or a bit of fudge or 
fondant, close, roll-in sugar and serve on a 
pretty plate or in a basket of sweets. 

Give no gift without some love. Your 
friends want you more than anything else. 

Above all remember that you were once 
a child yourself. 

As this month is closing lets gather up 
the fragments of time and use them to 
round out our year, leaving as few regrets 
as possible for unfinished tasks and wasted 
opportunities.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 





TEN CENT CROCHET BOOKS 
There are four of these books in a set, 
which sells for 40 cents postpaid, or they 
may be ordered separately as follows: 
Princess Yoke Book, containing over a 
dozen beautiful yoke designs. 10 cents, 
Princess Album of Edgings and Inser- 
tions, filled with designs for table scarfs, 
handkerchiefs, pillow cases, etc., 10 cents. 
Manual of Artistic C rochet, giving di- 
rections for making many unusual and 
beautiful articles, such as pillow tops, bed 
spreads, designs for rtieres, etc., 1 cents. 





on it 

There is a big difference between system 
and routine. One is up on the sunny 
heights, the other down in an earthy rut. 


Please the eye and touch up the appetite 
for your hearty Christmas inad r with a 
first course of mixed fruits in dainty 
glasses or orange peel cups. 

The purse may be slim and the friends 
one wants to remember many, but just 
because a gift must be inexpensive is no 
reason why it should be useless or inap- 
propriate. 

If the white crocheted or knitted gar- 
ments are only slightly soiled, shaking 
them thoroly in a sack in which there is a 
quart of flour, or white meal will make 
them clean and fluffy. If they must be 


How to Crochet Cluny Laces. A book- 
let giving concise and clear directions for 
making this popular kind of lace to be 
used in yokes, caps, runners, etc., 10 cents. 
Send your order to Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


A CONVENIENT FU FUEL BOX 
The inconvenience of having the fuel 
receptacle in the kitchen may be overcome 
by the use of a box made similar to the one 
in the accompanying sketch. 

The box may be made any size desired 
and should be placed against the outside 
wall of the kitchen, as near the stove as 
possible, with an opening cut in the wall 
the size of the box or smaller. The box 
may be used for wood, coal, etc., and the 
hinged lid makes it easy to fill from the 








washed they must be treated like baby’s 
dainty flannels, using the best of soap and | 
warm, soft water for rinsing as well as | 
washing, and drying in a warm place. 


Has your little daughter been longing to | 
give a real party to some of her friends? 
Tuck in her Christmas stocking a mys- | 
terious envelope containing your written 
permission to. do this and see how the! 
novelty, as well as the privilege, will please | 
her. 


Complaining that the true Christmas 
spirit has departed is not the way to bring 
it back. 

Candied cherries are hard to get in 
country towns but large, firm cranberries 
take their place nicely. Wash, soak eight 
hours in thick sugar syrup, then boil up in 
it carefully (so that they do not burst) till 
transparent. Remove and drain. 





outside. A door may also be made to 
cover the inside opening.—Mrs. D. H. M. 

















wi Saved y deformed 
paralyzed leg as shown 


in upper Seer to Treatment 


x I will gladly answer 
any letters. 
EARL HOCKER, 
Centertown, Ky. 


For Crippled 
Children 


This private Institution is 

*| devoted to the treatment of 
i adults af- 
" eet, Spinal 
| fantil Paralgnia, Hip bi ~y 

e 

Bow Legs, ite. ete. 
Write for book.” “Deformities 


and Paralysis’ "—also Book of 
References. Both free. 


The McLain 


Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 























AND THIS FREE 
AUTOMOBILE 


Guararteed 

for 10 Years. 

—ean positively make $60 a week and 
get a Auto. I want men, hustling, energetic, 
am! tellows, anx to.make money, who are 
willing co we with me. Not for me, but with me. 
you 





Are . AW 4a! ah tag and 
appoint ‘or m sensa- 
tional seller Poa hone ROBINSON FOLD- 
ING BATH Demonstrating Tub Fur- 
mished. Here's an absolutely new invention— 
nothing like it. Makes instant appeal. Sells easily 
Gives every home a modern up-to-date bathroom 
in any part of the house. No plumbing, no water- 
works needed. Folds in s roll, handy as an 
umbrella. Self-emptying and positively unleakable. 
‘Absol utely guaranteed for ten years. Remem- 
ber, fully 70% of of homes have no bath rooms. 


Sensational Sales Successes 


pu 
aa 
ai 
poe 
cat 


ike a permanent, tecinoing 

ou — 

No soa baat Bee . Bo capital. Your’ reais is good 4 

you mean must % ambitious you mus. 

ey e ae. ‘s KS rite a postcara now 
want to pay you every week 


H.S ROBINSON, 
THE ROBINSON CABINET ‘MFG co., 
4397 Factories Bidg., Toledo, Ohio 


AGENTS $6 z Day 











AMERICAN PRODUCTS €0..8195-Third St.,Cincinnati, 0. 





MONEY In HONEY *"" 
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Our ads are guaranteed. Read — 



























JEALOUS TOYS 

It was almost Christmas and all day the 
children talked about the great day and 
wondered what Santa would bring them. 

“T want a pair of skates, and a sled and 
and a really, truly steam engine,” said 
Tom. 

“And I want a ring and French doll that 
says ‘Mama’ and ‘Papa’, said Louise. 

Vay back on the shelf stood the toy 
automobile and the doll the children had 
been so happy over the year before. When 


all was quiet in the nursery and Tom and| & 


Louise were asleep the queerest sounds be- 
gan to come from this very shelf. 

“They haven’t played with us for a 
week,” said the doll. 

‘What do they care about us now,” said 
the automobile. ‘We’re almost a year 
old. But didn’t we have fun when they 
used to play with us for hours at a time?” | 

“Don’t talk about it’”’ said the doll. “I 
know I’m going to cry. 1 don’t want 
another doll to come here to live.” 

“Don’t give up,” said the automobile, 
“T’ve thought of a plan to get even with 
them, we can see that they don’t eare for 
us any more, so I have decided that the 
next time Tom winds me up I won’t go 
an inch.” 

“Oh mercy,” said the doll, “you wouldn’t 
do that.” 

“Yes I would and when Louise takes 
you to put you to sleep, you are not going 
to close an eye.” : 

“Oh I couldn’t treat my dear little 
mistress so,” said the doll. 

“But your dear little misiress doesn’t 
play with you any more. She wants a 
new French doll. Now will you do it?” 

““Y—Yes” agreed the doll. 

The next day Louise and Tom had their 
usual talk about Christmas and then they 
took down their old toys. Louise sat down 
and began to rock her doll but what had 
happened? ‘The doll did not close her 
eyes as usual. Louise was amazed, but 
being a boy Tom did not know much about 
dolls so he began winding up the auto- 
mobile. But when he put it down on the 
floor it did not move an inch. 

“Qh, let’s put them back,” he said. 
“they’re worn out.” 

Later in the day Father man looked in 
the door. 

“What do you think chicks,” he said. 
‘Tere is a Christmas package for you 
from Uncle Jack and a week ahead of time 
too.’ Sure enough there was a wonderful 
doll that would say “Mama and Papa” if 
you only gave her a little squeeze. And 
there, too, was the most wonderful steam 
engine. ‘The children played with them 
for hours. And just as Mother called that 
it would soon be bed time, Louise went 
over and took down the old doll. 

“Do you know Tom, I think the French 
doll is lovely, but some way I love this one 
the best. I wish she could close her eyes 
as she used to.” 

“Well that’s queer,” said Tom, “I was 
just thinking the same thing about my 
automobile, the steam engine is great, but 
I always did like this little old auto. I 
wonder why it won’t any more.” 

Louise sat down ont tae to rock her 
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They Uphold Each Other’s Hands 


The ‘public must be served. 
This is the dominating thought of 
the entire Bell organization from the 
— down. Every employe 

eels the sense of responsibility that 

this working principle implies. The 
public must be served—efficiently, 
uninterruptedly. 

In the fulflment of this ea , 
the management of the Bell System 
realizes that every individual em- 
ploye must give undivided and 

istracted effort and interest to 
his work. 

To assure this, every worker re- 
ceives adequate remuneration, 
salpeotdeaieeshiage. Alken 
and provision for old age. 
personal matters are cared for so 
that the employe has the least pos- 


THOR, 







sible worry regarding his own wel- 
fare. His whole-hearted attention 
can bedevoted to serving the public. 
While each employe realizes 
that he is but a single factor, he 
understands that not only is su- 
reme personal effort expected of 
bien but also a loyal support to 
every other telephone worker. 
‘There is something in the tcle- 
phone organization which imbues 
employe with a spint of 
Lovky to the public, All feel a 
direct responsibility for each other 
use each recognizes that only 
by mutual endeavor can they render 
the high standard of service which 
is expected of them. They uphold 
each other's hands so that the 
public may be served. 


® AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
1 AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System 


Universal Service 








doll. 
look,” she called, “her eyes are | 


osed. 
“Maybe I’d better wind up the auto,” | 
said Tom. He did so and round and round 
the room it went as if dancing in glee. 
“Oh, I’m so glad,” said Louise. 
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We loan 


Sunshine Lamp 


300 Candle Power 


TO TRY IN YOUR OWN HOME. 


Wonderful new combined table and hanging lamp. Turns 
night intoday. Gives better light than gas, electricity or 
eighteen ordinary lamps at one-tenth the cost. Costs only 
ie i dee’ gos pen canna eon th oe ee 
No dirt. No smoke. No odor. Absolutely safe. Guaranteed 6 5 


Make $30 to $60 Every Week 


sample. No 
tomer, clusive terri 


FREE 








e necessary. 


a 9 We want one perso i gush bacal to 
m in 
whom we can refer new customers. Take advantage of our Pree Trial Often, 


SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO., 


Kansas City, Mo. 





To make sure that you get the most benefit out of our guaran- 





“Me.-too,” said Tom. 


And that night there was much joy on | ® 


the toy shelf.—A. M. B. | 


teetell advertisers you are writing to them because the publisher 





f Subcessful Farming guarantees their honesty and square 
ealing, We believe every one of our advertisers to be worthy. 
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The 
Inside Story 
of Booze— 


OOZE in politics! Booze in finance! Booze in business! The inner work- 
ings of Alcohol in its enslavement of humanity. 


A revelation of intrigue and plot more intensely pay tm than the court secrets of any oriental 


ruler—with the plot laid right here in the U. 8. A. these t, smiling days of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. This is not fiction, but revelation. The mask will be torn from the whole destructive traffic. 
Beginning with the January number, SUCCESSFUL FARMING will take you behind the 
closed doors and permit you to listen to the inner whisperings of the Star Chambers of the Temple 
of Slavery. And finally, we shall show you the CURE—how booze can be mastered—destroy 
In January, we shall introduce you to .“Organized Booze’ so that you may no longer be i 


ceived as to its channels and modes of operation. 
Watch for it. It is the BIGGEST story of modern times. 


The 
Modernized 
White Face— 


Hereford cattle, especially the polled type, have a wonderful future ahead. The days of the 
“scrub” and “ longhorn” are past. An increasing demand for purebred stock from all sections of 
the country is already apparent. Many sections, where a few _— ago there was no demand for 
improved breeds, are awakening to the value of good blood and are clamoring for the better sorts 
of purebred stock. 
Read the story by Chester A. Goss, of the battle toward the ideal of ‘‘maximum pro- 
— at minimum cost’’ in the production and development of the Ladi Hereford 


What About 
Your Child? 


Does your little child declare, “I just hate school’? Does ‘your child appear sullen or lazy 
and take little interest in the work or — of his mates? There is a reason forit. Little children, 
misunderstood and misunderstanding, are all about you—in your homes, many of them. Defec- 
tive eyesight is the rock on which the happiness of many children is wrecked. 


For the sake of your own innocent children as well as those abou Ayam whose 
darkened hives you can bring the bright sunlight, rightfully theirs, this article to 
appear in January Successful Farming. 


Read January Successful Farming 


Successful Farming for January will be filled with interest from cover to cover. In addition 
to the articles above referred to, you will find articles entitled 
“The Modern Milking Machine;’ “A Page From Life;’ 
“Pulling Stumps in Wisconsin” and the first of a series of five MORE THAN 800,000 CIRCULATION 


articles on cooking by Edith Charlton Salisbury. This last, of 
course, is for the special benefit of Qur Young Housekeepers, SUCCESSFUL 


but may be interesting even to women of larger experience. aan. FARMING 1917 




































In our regular departments you will find a big list of 
very interesting and profitable articles relating to the 
particular department in which they are found. The 
regular departments consist of 


Inside News From Washington Veterinary Department 


Squibs From a Farm Wife Home Department 

Home Amusements and Cartoons Music Department 

Page Devoted to Flowers Our Young Housekeepers 
Questions and Answers Our Junior Farmers 
Dairy Department Points on Etiquette 


Poultry Department 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher, Des Moines, lowa 
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Knott in the Dallas News 
THE GREAT ADVANCE 




















Darling in the Des Moines Register 
IT’S GOING TO TAKE SOMETHING BESIDES CIGARS 
IN THE FUTURE 
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Bradley in the Chicago Daily News 
ALWAYS ROOM FOR ONE MORE 








PAID IN HIS OWN COIN 

In the days of the country inn and when 
traveling overland was done on horseback 
or in carriage, the eccentric John Randolph 
of Roanoke, was passing over a road that 
was new to him. He stopped at an inn 
for dinner. The meal being over, the 
driver hitched in his team and was ready 
to resume the journey, when the inn- 
keeper, doubtless with the best intentions, 
inquired of Randol h where he was going. 
“T’ve eee m bill, 1, and it’s nome of your 
business,”’ y answered the traveler. 
About ha fa mile from the inn Randolph 
found that the road forked. He, of course, 
did not know which end to take, so he 
sent the driver back to inquire of the inn- 
kee} er. 
‘ou can tell Mr. Randolph that he has 

paid his bill and that he can take which- 
ever way he chooses,” returned the inn- 
keeper.—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 





MISSES DON’T COUNT 

Two Irishmen arran to fight a duel 
with pistols. One of them was distinctly 
stout, and when he saw his lean adversary 
facing him he raised an objection, 

“Bedad,”’ he said, “I’m twice as bi 
target as he is, so I ought to stand Ie 
as far away from him as he is from me.” 

‘Be aisy now, ’ replied hissecond. “T’ll 
soon put that right.” 

Taking a piece of chalk from his pocket, 
he drew two lines down the stout man’s 
coat, leaving a space between them the 
width of his lean opponent, 

“Now,’ ’ he said, turning to the other 
man, “fire away, ye spalpeen, and remem- 
ber that : any hits ‘outside those chalk lines 
don’t count.’ 

MUSIC HATH CHARMS 

Music-Lover: “How distressing it 
must be when a singer realizes that she has 
lost her voice!” 

Critic: ‘Yes, but how much more dis- 
tressing it is when she doesn’t realize it.”’ 
—Puck. 


COMPARATIVELY SPEAKING 
e. —T lent that geologist $5 and he 
e'd repay it in a very short time!’’ 
= Hi le was doubtless speaking 
stratariferously! From peryodactyls to 
flying machines is a, very short time to a 
geologist?””—Chicago Daily News. 





WHY A WIFE? 

“Say, Johnsing,” commented Rastus, 
looking. up from his paper, “It says heah 
dat in Sumatra a man kin buy a wife foh 
foah dollars.” 

“Foah dollars!”’ gasped Johnsing, “Ef a 
mans’ got foah dollars he don’t need a 
wife.” —Exchange. 





NICE BUSINESS 
“T think I'll go into the real estate busi- 
ness.” 
“Looks good to you, eh?”’ 

“Yes; the real estate business seems to 
be one in which two men can swap prop- 
erty and both make money.’’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


A DRY STORY 
An Irishman and a Scot went into a cafe 
to get a drink 


and the Irishman had no 


Even the war has its bright side. Two 
porters were discussing it as they 
Boned said > at t, —t — 
submaroons is ly 
ae F amygh~ dey’s anh ly 
gwine to ‘splode dem naval 
waitin’ out yonda.” 
~ ne “‘An’ what’s 
gwine ter happen den?” 

“Why, dem Germany submaroons ll 
de rest of de naval boats ob de world. 
Dhat’s what'll happen den, Sambo!” 
an’ me better decla’ ouahselves a couple 
o’ noot-notral-nootralities?” 
nootrality if yo’ wants. ’m a German!” 

FISH PROBLEM 
tail is as long as its head and one-half its 
body. en Be as its head 
0 
MONEY PROB PROBLEM 
Divide $1 in_fifty pieces of United 
to use?—Dora Sprouse. 
AGE PROBLEM 
February 29, 1916. He has had 14 such 
celebrations. How old is he?—M. E. E. 
m name of cities in a 
1. The people of M lon donate 
large sums to charity. 





PLAYING SAFE 
ee. for a train to pull into the station. 
British navy. Y 
boats dat’s 
“Sho!” said Porter No. 2. 
come right on ’cross de ocean an’ ’splode 
“Well looky heah, Gawee. Ain’t yo’ 
“Man,” said Gawge, “‘yo’ all kin be a 
A fish has a head three feet long. - Its 
and tail. How ‘long is the is the ? 
States money. What coins will you have 
A neighbor celebrated his birthday on 
RA combining parts of words find the 
e 
2. As a gentleman and a Christian I 
admire him. 


3. From every mountain side. let 
freedom ring. 
4. That spar is entirely too long. 
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OUR HOME AMUSEMENT PAGE 





Guest—‘‘Why do you give your ery? 
such an awful nickname as ‘M 
Host—‘‘Because she ley manny” 


—Judge. 
“Well, did you enjoy the lecture?” 


“Immensely. The lecturer had the 
loveliest wavy hair I ever saw.’”’-—Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 


The Teacher—‘‘Willie, can you tell me 
what steam is?” 

Willie—‘“‘Sure, it’s water, gone crazy 
with the heat. ””_Ray G. M. 


Dorothy knew about the Xmas presents. 
Mother told her to —— still. Doroth 
said, ‘Well, mamma, I'll just bust if 
can’t tell something.’ —Katie Dewitt. 


Agnes May—“Who makes the light?” 
Papa—“God made everything 


Agnes May—‘Well, Santa nn 
makes the snow, don’t hee 


“Now, Johnnie,” the ” the “teacher queried, 
“what would you do if you had a goose 
that laid golden wg 
“T’d set her on some of the eggs,”’ re- 
plied the youngster, “and hatch out 
more geese of the same kind.” 


Teacher—‘‘Willie, what does the Mon- 
roe doctrine mean?” 

Willie—“It means to shinny on your 
own side.””—Exchange. 


_— TURKEY CONUNDRUM 

egro carrying a platter of turkey 
dows the .oad should let it fall, what effect 
would it have upon the world? 


A CLEW 
Jinks—“‘Have you ever seen a chicken 
with four legs?”’ 
Binks—“I’ve never actually seen them! 
But that must be the re that is 





ANSWER TO PEDDLER PROBLEM 
Ans. 6% miles. 


scratching up my garden.’’—Chicago 
Daily News 
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it merely for your pleasure and not a contest. 
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money. 





this drawing. 


THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 
Note: Draw a line according to number, but you ‘ou do not need to send it to us as we are printing 


are given for subscriptions, but not in connec- 
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Read How Fortunes 
re Made Quick, by 4 
PULLING STUMPS 


ET ME SEND YOU MY NEW, FINE FREE BOOK at once. I want to 

show you proof of how you can make $1,281.00 profit on 40 acres the first year and $750.00 
every year after, in extra crops and added value of land—by pulling stumps with the Hercules 
All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller—and how you can make big money in your spare time by pull- 
ing stumps for your neighbors or by renting your machine at a nice, fat profit. 

My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from many owners, telling of the re- 
markable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls any size stump, green tree or hedge in less than five min- 
utes—how it easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man increased his land value from $25.00 
an acre to $125.00. 

Read why the Hercules is the best investment you can make now. 


rePowr Stump Puller 


TO 


I 


The 


H ercu j @S Triple-Power 


If I get one Hercules in each locality more will surely fol- 
low because of Hercules quality and efficiency. So I can 
easily afford to sacrifice my profit on the first machine in 
each locality. Take advantage of this big profit and 
big saving opportunity now 


is the only puller that has the single, double and triple | 
power features, giving you three machines in one. There 
isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the Hercules 
won’t pull out without straining or breaking any castings. 


It’s the only low-down constructed puller that has self- 
anchoring and stump-ahchoring features—the only one 
with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute 
safety of men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


So you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. 
I want you to know for yourself that the all-steel construc- 


Besides my 30 days’ free 
trial offer and money-saving price I give you a 


3-Year Guaranty 


that means something The aill-steel construction, the triple-power 
feature that saves your team and gives a tremendous increase of 
power, the double safety ratchets andthe carefulturning and grind- 
sng of every part—all these things make it safe for us to guare 
antee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time 
within three years, whether stis the fault of the machine or your fault, 
Could any guaranty be fairer or stronger? 


tion means 60% less weight and 400% greater strength 
than any cast-iron or ‘‘semi-steel” puller made. Besides 
that, I want to save you big money on the cost. I’m makinga 


Special Price Proposition 


to the first buyer in 5,000 different parts of the country. 


} This Free Book Tells All -~— 


> 
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Hercules Hand-Power 
Stump Puller 


| 120,000 pounds pull. If 
about the Hercules. 


you’re thinking of hand pullers ask 


UUULIAUUIANTE 


' 
; 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so I can send 
you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value of the Her- 
cules Stump Puller. Only 5,000 of these machines will be sold at this remarkable 
introductory price, s0 get your name in now. My new bookisa beauty. See 
the rea | pictures of big stumps it has pulled out as you would pull weeds. Read 
the many interesting letters from farmers, humbermen and land promoters, 
Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes for owners of 

Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 


Mail Coupon or Postal Now 


I'll send the book and price by return mail. I'll tell you the best crops to 
raise on virginland where stumps were before. I simply want to get my 
free book to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts 
about the Hercules All-Stee! Triple-Power Stump Puller and how it 
does such splendid work, making big profits for owners everywhere. 
Matl me the coupon or postal right now, before you forget, or take 
down the name and address and write me as soon as you get a 
postal card. Address me personally 


B. A. FULLER, President 


HERCULES MFG. CO., 620 25th St., CENTERVILLE, 1A. 
Oa es 0000000 ULTUNUTAAUUEAAAUOOUA AAU OAUAUOEAAOEATOEET EAT TEEAT EEA EAT EOEA PA 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
620 Twenty-Fifth St. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


Mr. Fuller: 
ull me your free book and 
al price offer on the Her- 
All-steel Triple-Power 
ip Puller. 
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if 

you 

are 
inter- 
ested in 
having 
healthier, 
thriftier 


stock, be 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


[1] Send YouThis 


REE; 
on Live 
Stock 


it Contains Chapters on 


How to Have Healthy Hogs. 
How to Avoid Losses at Farrowing Time. 
How te Save Your Lambs. 
How to Feed and Care for Sheep 
How to Fight Off Disease. 
The Secret of Making Money from Cattle. 
Horse Health and Horse Profits. 
How to Get More Profit from 
Poultry—and other valuable 
information. Free, Postpaid. 


sure to send 


for your 


FREE COPY 
of this new book. 


Fill out the 
coupon. 
Mail it 
today. 


when all kinds of live stock are 
bringing top notch market prices—when 
every pound of gain piles up profits fast and 
every pound of lost flesh and wasted feed costs you 
heavily, don’t stand by and let the deadly, blood-sucking 
stomach and intestinal worms infest your flocks and 


herds. Get rid of these profit-eating pests. Put every animal 
on your place in condition to get full benefit of what they eat 
— make them gain faster — weigh heavier — make you more 
My free book telis how — 


money. 





The Great 
Live Stock 
Conditioner 


The Great 
Worm 
Oestroyer 


\ 


has saved farmers millions of dollars. It successfully rids stock 


of 


worms, aids digestion, makes stock thrive better, prevents 


dangerous diseases—save feed—saves you money. It has rightly been 


cal 


The Cheapest and Best Stock Remedy 7 


SAL-VET costs only 2%¢ a month for each hog or sheep and 


led the “salvation of the stock business in America.” 


only 10c a month for each horse or head of cattle. One pound is 60 days’ 
treatment for each hog or sheep, four pounds is 60 days’ treatment for 
each horse, mule or head of cattle. Fill out the coupon, telling 
me how many head of stock you have, and the name and ad- = 
dress of your dealer, and I will send you my valuable live stock 
book free and tell you how and where to get enough SAL-VET 
to feed your stock 60 days, and have your money 
refunded if SAL-VET fails to rid your animals of 
stomach and free intestinal worms, and put the 
animals in good condition. You take no risk 
whatever. Mail the coupon to me NOW! 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, President 


The Feil Mfg. Co., Chemists 


Dept. 125 Cleveland, Ohio 
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THOUSANDS WRITE Like This: 


soon PAID FOR ITSELF 7 
““SAL-VET more than paid for it- 


self in the improvement of my pigs 
to which I fed it. After a short time 
they pessed worms in at abund- 
ance,” G. A, ONSTOTT, 

Oxford Jct., lows. 


HELPS FIGHT OFF DISEASE 
“I bad a sow and seven Septem- 
ber pigs a through the fence 
with my neigh "a hogs. All of the 
hogs belonging to this neighbor died 
from cholera. Mine did not miss« 
single feed. SAL-VET does more 
than you claim.”” A. L. SMITH 
Kellerville, fil. 
COWS GAVE ONE-THIRD MORE MILK 
“There is no ‘guess-so’ with SAL- 
VET. Results are so apparent that 
there is noroom for doubt. My cows 
increased one-third in milk at the 
end of the first week’s use.’’ 
H. E. FARRAR, Spruce, Mich. 


WORKS WONDERS ON SHEEP 
“I am well pleased with the re- 
sults I obtai from feeding SAL- 
VET. It did wonders for my sheep. 
They did not look good at the be- 
guing of the winter, but now they 

are loc oh fine.’” . 
R. J. MOFFETT, Holland, Minn. 

GREAT FOR ALL STOCK 
“I have seen results from 
feeding SAL-VET, as my horses are 
now getting fat and sleek, in spite 
of the fact that I’m working them 
hard. I was greatly surprised to see 
a lot of worms four inches 
long coming away from 
my little Digs, galy twe 
months old.’’ 

P. L. KIRK, 

Axtell, Kansas. 

















